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THE PASSING OF A NOBLE SOUL 


ONSIGNOR JOHN J. BURKE of the Paulist Fathers, Editor of THe 

CATHOLIC WorLpD from 1904 to 1922, died suddenly on October 30th. 

In 1917 he had become president of the first National Catholic War Coun- 

cil, and the following year chairman of the Committee on Special War 

Activities. In 1919, when the National Catholic Welfare Conference was 

organized, Father Burke was appointed to the office of General Secretary. 
In 1922 he resigned the Editorship of THE CaTHOLIC Wor Lp. 

Few men have had a career more active than that of Father (charac- 
teristically he preferred the title Father) Burke, and perhaps no one man 
in our generation has done more than he for the Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica. Though he fell short by some eight and a half years of fulfilling the 
Scriptural span of three score and ten, it may almost be said that he accom- 
plished the work of two lifetimes, one as a particularly enlightened and re- 
sourceful Editor; and the other as the wise, prudent, patient director of 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, the largest and most effective 
organ of Catholic Action in the United States. Friend and counselor of 
the major part of the American hierarchy, trusted confidant of three Apos- 
tolic Delegates in turn, an inspiration to clergy and laity, true champion 
of the American Republic and of the Catholic Church, and first and last a 
priestly soul animated always by the One Supreme Supernatural Motive, 
he will be sadly missed. 

As his fellow student and brother in religion, the present Editor con- 
siders Father Burke’s noblest characteristic to have been his priestliness. 
He had unusual intelligence, good judgment, administrative ability, a 
statesmanlike vision of the needs of the Church, and superb tenacity and 
courage. But all these excellent attributes were subordinate to his realiza- 
tion of the dignity and sacred responsibility of the priest. He was always 
the man of God. No pressure of work and no emergency however im- 
perative could make him forget that together with his loyalty to the hier- 
archy and his duty to his country he was an apostle of the Most High. We 
ask the prayers of all devout persons for the repose of his soul. 
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NOW WHAT, MR. ROOSEVELT? 


EWSPAPER headlines are not 
usually a reliable source of 
historical information. But those 
who are to write the history of our 
epoch in America, will do well, a 
generation hence, to refer back to the 
headlines that burst forth like ver- 
bal skyrockets in the papers for the 
4th and 5th of November: “Land- 
slide for Roosevelt! 
Fireworksfor 46 States and 25 
the President Million Votes for F. 
D. R.! President’s 
Plurality 10 Millions! Largest 
Electoral Majority in 116 Years! 
Delaware, Duchy of the Du Ponts, 
Backs New Deal! Kansas Goes 
Roosevelt! Pennsylvania Smash 
First Since Civil War! National 
House for Roosevelt 3 to 1, Senate 
More than 4 to 1! United States a 
One Party Nation! Free Rein for 
Roosevelt! President Thrilled by 
Avalanche!” 

Making the necessary discount 
for journalistic hysteria, even the 
most cautious investigator of 1980 
will incline to the belief that some- 
thing happened in the United Statcs 
on November 3, 1936. 


E election was in fact porten- 
tous. Pardon the word: I 
know “portent” has a sinister conno- 
tation. But a close friend of mine, 
Mr. Noah Webster, says I may use 
it in the older and rarer sense as a 
neutral word. A portent like an 
omen may be good or bad. So the 
question is, what kind of portent 
was the election? 
To certain perfervid Roosevel- 
tians even that question is lése ma- 





jesté. They seem to think that 25 
million votes confer infallibility 
and impeccability. But we Cath- 
olics cannot agree. To us nothing 
but a divine commission carries the 
prerogative of infallibility, and even 
then it covers only faith and morals. 
No one is infallible in politics and 
economics. And it would be heret- 
ical to say that any human being is 
impeccable. 

So it cannot be blasphemy to ask 
whether the auspices are favorable 
or unfavorable to the future of De- 
mocracy in America. We shall not, 
like the ancient Romans, try to find 
out by examining the entrails of a 
bird, or like the modern pagans, by 
studying tea leaves in a cup. But 
we can make a guess, perhaps some- 
thing more substantial than a 


guess. 


ELL, then let’s see, if we can, 
What Comes Next? 

One powerful Rooseveltian paper, 
the New York Daily News, declares 
with a dogmatism that will perhaps 
embarrass the President, ““The most 
important issue facing us to-day is 
the Supreme Court of the United 


States. . . . That is 
the bulwark of en- What Comes 
trenched privilege. Next? 


The power of nine 
men whose average age is seventy- 
one must be curtailed. . . . Congress 
can also clip the ambitions of the 
lesser federal courts without re- 
sorting to the slow-moving machin- 
ery of the Constitution.” 

Since the News is a popular pa- 
per of the tabloid variety, some 

















hoity-toity persons may exclaim, 
“Pooh! why quote such a sheet?” 
Well, for one reason because it has 
a circulation of a million and a half 
every day of the week and three mil- 
lion on Sunday. It urged these mil- 
lions day in and day out with a cre- 
scendo of emphasis to put Mr. 
Roosevelt back in the White House. 
They did—they and some millions 
more—and now that he is in they 
may try to tell him what to do next. 
And their editors are telling them 
what to tell him. 


OWEVER, for something that 
comes nearer to an authorized 
answer to the question “What 
Now?” those who loathe the tab- 
loids and loathing them think 
them powerless, may consult an in- 
telligent and sympathetic article in 
what purports to be—and perhaps 
is—the most conscientiously edited 
newspaper in the United States, 
The New York Times. Anne O’Hare 
McCormick, feature writer in the 
Sunday Times for November 8th, 
says that “in a recent conversation” 
(obviously with her) “Mr. Roose- 
velt remarked that 
one reason he want- 
ed to be at the helm 
the next four years 
was that [I add the italics] we are 
getting up steam for an era of change 
and movement compared to which 
the years just past will seem stag- 
nant.” In Chicago during the cam- 
paign Mr. Roosevelt spoke sooth- 
ingly to business men of “a breath- 
ing spell.” Apparently it ends on 
the day of his second inauguration. 
The President promises “Change” 
and “Movement.” First, change: 


Full Steam 
Ahead! 


The change, says Mrs. McCormick, 
will not be in Mr. Roosevelt, though 
friends and enemies have both fore- 
Nothing 


cast “a new Roosevelt.” 
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to it, says this capable and well-in- 


formed journalist. The President 
has had from the beginning of his 
first term of office an “inner convic- 
tion that he is the chosen leader of 
the people, a man with a mandate 
and a mission”; and he is now 
“confirmed and exalted” in that 
conviction. That assurance will 
seem a promise or a threat accord- 
ing to the politics and the econom- 
ics of the reader. One man of my 
acquaintance occupying a very high 
position, a former Rooseveltian, 
considered still to be one, certainly 
not an “economic royalist,” and by 
no means one of those described in 
the famous article in Harper’s, 
“They Hate Roosevelt,” said to me 
with deliberation and emphasis, “All 
the Roosevelts are dangerous.” 
That man will not be reassured and 
comforted by Mrs. McCormick’s de- 
scription of the President as a man 
“confirmed and exalted in the con- 
viction of a mandate and a mis- 
sion.” I think there are many more 
like my friend—sympathetic but ap- 
prehensive Rooseveltians. But on 
the other hand, the great majority 
of the 25 millions who voted the 
President in again will say, “Full 
Steam Ahead? Sure! Why not? 
Didn’t we tell him to open the 
throttle? What else does the elec- 
tion mean? Mandate? Nothing 
else but! Mission? Of course, we 
put him in there to do a job and we 
expect him to do it.” 


T can hardly be said that other 
paragraphs in Mrs. McCormick’s 
article neutralize the impression 
made by the few sentences I have 
quoted. Rather the contrary. For 
example, she says: “The contention 
of his critics that he doesn’t know 
where he is going, and therefore the 
country can’t know where he is tak- 

















ing it, draws force from his extraor- 
dinary susceptibility to new ideas 
and his impulse to go anywhere and 
try anything so long as he’s on his 
‘way. ... Moreover, he takes a leaf 
from the book of the dictators in 
catering to the popular craving for 

action, for the sense 


Action! of movement and 
Movement! militancy in govern- 
Change! ment. It is not by 


accident that this 
consummate politician puts him- 
self on the crowded side of the 
street or that he began and ended 
his campaign with a fighting speech, 
declaring war in Philadelphia on 
‘economic royalists’ and reiterating 
at Madison Square Garden that he 
had ‘just begun to fight.’” 

Apparently much will depend 
upon Mr. Roosevelt’s disposition, 
character, temperament. The 
Times article says as much and few 
who know the President will ques- 
tion that the Times (which by the 
way is pro-Roosevelt) has hit him 
off correctly. 

Mrs. McCormick goes on to speak 
of the President’s “dramatic sense, 
imagination and fundamental opti- 
mism” by all of which “he may be 
tempted to take some spectacular 
initiative in world affairs.” She re- 
calls the enthusiasm with which he 
worked up the World Economic 
Conference, but says that now “he 
rejoices that the attempt failed and 
that the London Conference was 
torpedoed.” Yet now again he is on 
the qui vive, and if occasion offers, 
he will make “a spectacular ges- 
ture” to Europe. He “believes it 
has to be spectacular.” 

Now all this is what I had in 
mind when I said the election was 
an omen and a portent, good or bad, 
according to one’s concept of the 
office of the president of the United 
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States and of the spirit that should 
direct his activities. The “full 
steam ahead” crowd will rejoice; 
the festina lente people will tremble. 
Those who deplore our absence 
from the League will hope that Mr. 
Roosevelt makes the “spectacular 
gesture” and something more, 
Those who think we ought to 
“mind our own business” and serve 
the world by good example rather 
than by diplomatic devices, will beg 
of the Lord not to let Franklin 
Roosevelt’s head be turned by that 
10 millions plurality. 


THERS than editors and jour- 

nalists have had their say in an- 
swer to the question “What does 
the election mean?” A reporter in 
New York who interviewed a group 
of bankers, got what he calls a “con- 
fused and bewildered response.” 
Some said that what happened on 
the first Tuesday of November was 
“merely the natural response to 
better times.” Others pooh-poohed 
it as “only one more 


election.” One, how- Bankers 
ever, admitted that Wise and 
it was “an unan- Foolish 


swerable public en- 
dorsement of the social and eco- 
nomic philosophy of the New Deal,” 
and the “president of an important 
Wall Street trust company” con- 
fessed that the election indicated a 
“tide of social change too strong to 
dam,” and declared that “for the 
future, financiers and industrialists 
who have been its opponents must 
be prepared to accept the implica- 
tions of the New Deal, work along 
with it and attempt to influence it.” 
That banker has his eyes open. 
Those who try to persuade them- 
selves that 25 million votes, the 
carrying of 46 states out of 48, and 
an electoral majority all but un- 























precedented in the century and a 
half of our national existence, do 
not really mean anything, might do 
well to take a hint from the title of 
Dorothea Brande’s book Wake Up 
and Live. Better still, they might 
dip into the Bible and reread the 
story of Baltasar who didn’t un- 
derstand the handwriting on the 
wall. The King, though he couldn’t 
decipher the warning himself, had 
the good sense to bring in Daniel 
who translated what the invisible 
hand had written. “Thou art 
weighed in the balance and found 
wanting: thy kingdom is divided 
and is given to the Medes and Per- 
sians.” Putting that into contem- 
porary terms and applying it not to 
Babylonia but to America, it means 
that the old-line-die-hard-stand-pat 
capitalists who have no use for so- 
cial justice or economic reform 
have been weighed in the balance 
(the balance of the vast American 
electorate) and have been found 
wanting. Their kingdom is divided 
between the Medes and the Per- 
sians, that is between the right and 
left wings of those who demand so- 
cial justice, economic change, finan- 
cial and industrial reform. The 
election was a smashing blow to the 
old Bourbon laissez-faire idea that 
the capitalistic system as it is is 
substantially sound, that it needs 
no serious reconstruction, no root 
and branch reformation. At least 
it is a blow to the notion that the 
people at large are satisfied with 
the capitalistic system. 


NE of Mr. Roosevelt’s dangers 

will be the indiscretions of his 
friends. “What are these wounds 
in the midst of Thy hands?” “With 
these I was wounded in the house 
of them that loved Me.” If Mr. 
Roosevelt is to be wounded in the 
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next four years it will not be by 
such as Al Smith or Father Cough- 
lin or William Randolph Hearst, but 
by impetuous, idolatrous members 
of his own official family. In Green 
Pastures when the Angel Gabriel 
takes the trumpet down from its 
hook, wipes the dust off it, fingers 
the stops and is just about to try a 
little practice toot, “De Lawd” 
without even looking around, says 
“Watch yesself, Gabe.” Mr. Roose- 
velt had better grow eyes in the 
back of his head to see what some 
of his angels are doing. From time 
to time he must say “Watch your- 
self, Rexford,” “Watch yourself, 
Henry,” “Watch yourself, Donald.” 
For their fingers are 


itching to fool with Save Me 
that trumpet and from My 
their lips quivering Friends 


to blow it. If they 

do, there may be consternation. 
There must be no more blasts, for 
example, like that of one of his 
lieutenants some months ago, “The 
New Deal means class conflict and 
the sooner you know it the better.” 


OW that the tumult and the 

shouting have died away, it is 
to be hoped that the President will 
find time to go off by himself and 
think some long deep thoughts. 
Amongst other things let him re- 
consider the accusations of “Com- 
munism” hurled at him in the thick 
of the fight. All men in public life 
have to hear on occasion wild whir- 
ring words about themselves. In- 
stinctively they cry out “It’s a lie!” 
Their “defense mechanism” works 
automatically like the raising of the 
arm to ward off a blow to the head. 
But having done the instinctive 
thing, they should later bring the 
subject up again and revolve it 
in mind: “What did the fellow 
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mean? Is it possible that he sees 
something that I do not detect in 
myself?” “Oh wad some power the 
giftie gie us!” As likely as not they 
will find that behind every insult, 
especially one that cuts deep, there 
is a fundamentum in re, a sem- 
blance of reason. 

During the campaign when the 
cry arose “Beware Communism,” 
Mr. Roosevelt retorted “Bogies!” 
“Ghosts!” But when he goes off on 
that fishing trip (they say that a 
man goes fishing not to catch fish 
but to think), he will be well advised 
to undertake what religious per- 
sons calls “a particular examen,” 
asking himself, “Did I ever say or 
do anything, or did my close 
friends and advisers ever do or say 
anything to give occasion to the cry 
‘Communism’? Was it a mere 
bugaboo? Was the accusation 
made out of blue sky?” If the 
President will take a bit of a hint 
from some who love him, believe in 
him and voted for him, he will not 
deceive himself with the fancy that 
the Communism scare was invented 
on the spur of the moment for cam- 
paign purposes by William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. Of all Mr. Hearst’s 
disservices to the Republic, perhaps 
the worst is his deplorable custom 
of ruining a good cause by espous- 
ing it and making the truth seem a 
lie because he preaches it. 


O, Mr. Roosevelt, the menace of 
Communism is real. It may 
seem to vou that we who say so are 
jittery, but you would be jittery too 
if you could see what we see. You 


cannot see it from the White House 
or even in the streets of New York 
through the windows of a limousine 
as you pass swiftly and with abun- 
dant police protection from the rail- 
road station to the Waldorf-Astoria. 
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But if you would like to make an in- 
formal exploration incognito, 4 la 
Harun-al-Rashid, get a mask to dis- 
guise those familiar handsome fea- 
tures of yours, secure a guide and a 
guard and snoop around for a few 
days and nights in the metropolis. 
You will see and 


hear some of the  Bogies? 
things that make us Ghosts? 
“jittery” at the very Bugaboos? 


sound of the word 

Communism. You will discover the 
prevalence and the virulence of 
Communist sentiment here in dear 
little old New York. And next time 
you will not be so prompt to cry 
“Bugaboo!” 

A President who thinks Commu- 
mism a bugaboo to-day in the United 
States is as far out of touch with 
reality as the President who tried 
to rock us to sleep to the tune of the 
lullaby “Prosperity just around the 
corner.” Now, unfortunately, some 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s closest compan- 
ions have been playing around with 
the “Pinks” who in turn form a 
liaison with the real “Reds.” Mr. 
Roosevelt’s smart under-secre- 
taries may not realize it, but to 
play with the Pinks or the Reds 
is to play with fire. Let there be 
no illusions in the matter: those 
300,000 garment workers of Seventh 
Avenue who voted “Roosevelt” on 
the American Labor Party ticket 
are not going to be satisfied with 
the New Deal. To them it is not an 
ultimate objective, but a means to 
an end. And so for the thousands 
of avowed Communists here and 
elsewhere who did not vote for their 
own candidate. Does any one with 
his eye teeth cut think the 56,000 
Communist votes recorded for Earl 
Browder represent the voting 
strength of Communism? Where 
did the rest of those votes go? To 
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Mr. Landon? Think that over, Mr. 
Roosevelt, when the fish are not 
biting. 


OW for the Farmer-Labor Party. 

It adopted Mr. Roosevelt, and 
the Democrats in Minnesota very 
accommodatingly “killed” their 
own ticket in that state. But the 
Farmer-Labor Party is on record as 
favoring government ownership of 
public utilities and other Commu- 
nistic or Socialistic measures. Since 
they had a part in the New Deal vic- 
tory they may feel the urge to in- 
sert a few of their own planks into 
the New Deal platform. What 
then? Will the Democratic Party 
chuck its new allies as promptly as 
it picked them up? 

Strangest of all, that American 
echo of Moscow, The New Masses, 
advocated or at least was acquies- 
cent towards the reélection of Mr. 
Roosevelt. In the 
name of Thomas 
Jefferson, or of Josef 
Stalin, how and why 
did that ever come to pass? Can it 
be that here under our very eyes we 
see the nucleus of a “popular 
front”? And shall we see a repe- 
tition of the tactics practiced in 
Europe, the radicals using the lib- 
erals as a ladder, then the kicking 
away the ladder, and incidentally 
kicking the liberals in the face? 

Ah, but the Rooseveltians are 
too smart for the Reds! They may 
use the Reds but the Reds shall not 
use them. Well, that’s a good trick 
too—if it comes off. But those who 
play games with the Reds had bet- 
ter remember that the Reds recog- 
nize no rules. For them there are 
no rules. “Right” and “wrong” are 
matters of metaphysics, and they 
have abolished metaphysics. With 
metaphysics go ethics and with 


Strange 
Bedfellows 
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ethics good sportsmanship. So—if 
Mr. Roosevelt says “Watch your- 
selves, boys,” perhaps we may say 
“Yes, and you too, Mr. Roosevelt, 
keep your weather eye open.” 


N the New York Sun for the 6th 
of November, David Lawrence 
expresses the conviction that Mr. 
Roosevelt knows full well the dif- 
ferent elements that combined to 
produce his stupendous vote. He 
says: “One thing stands out clearly 
already—the campaign was a battle 
of forces which Mr. Roosevelt more 
keenly sensed than any other man 
in America. Whether he will be 
able to control and guide the forces 
he has marshaled at the polls, 
whether through thirty-nine states 
and Federal political machines he 
can exercise restraints and lead the 
masses who came to the polls, de- 
pends not a little on his own strat- 
egy, but even more perhaps on the 
political opportunities that will be 
opened up to a new opposition 
‘which may be tempted now to out- 
Herod the Herods of class warfare.” 
Class warfare! There is the 
troublesome phrase again, irrepres- 
sible as Banquo’s ghost. What 
about it? Was the vote for Mr. 
Roosevelt a class vote? Is there 
now at last here in America class 
conflict out in the open naked and 
unashamed? 

The question cannot be answered 
without reservation. Perhaps the 
safest reply is that which Higgin- 
botham, or was it Throttlebottom, 
the moron vice-president in the 
musical comedy was instructed to 
make to all queries “Yes—and No!” 

On one side is the fact that the 
enormous total of 25 million votes 
was gathered from the prairies, the 
mountains, the orange groves, the 
cotton fields, from the great open 
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spaces where men are few and far 
between, and from the stiflingly 
congested slums of our “great” 
cities; from woodsmen in Oregon 
and fishermen in Gloucester, from 
movie stars and domestic servants 
—in brief it would seem that for 
once if never before in our history 
the nation spoke as a whole. 

On the other hand the fact must 
not be obscured that 17 million 
voters declared themselves opposed 
to Mr. Roosevelt and the New Deal. 
We shall not hear much from them 
or of them in the next four years. 
Talk about “The Lost Battalion!” 
they are the lost army—and what a 
forlorn army! They will have vir- 
tually no representation in the na- 
tional House or Senate. They will 
be as no one ever was before, the 
“Forgotten Man,” Man in the mass. 
No politician will bother with them, 
no legislator and perhaps no judge 
will hear their cry. But there they 
are, and if we wish to answer that 
pesky question, “Is there now in 
America class conflict?” we must 
first ask, ““Who are these seventeen 
millions?” 

Let’s see if we can arrive at it by 
a little calculation. Since I am no 
statistician myself I shall borrow 

some figures from 


The Haves the same David Law- 
and the rence who in turn 
Have-Nots borrows them from 


approved sources. 
Those who damn Lawrence out of 
hand as a Republican (Heaven pity 
the poor Republicans) may omit the 
paragraph. But for those who are 
curious about that problematical 
class conflict, here is something 
to consider: “There are in the 
United States about 38,000,000 per- 
sons gainfully employed and prob- 
ably 7,000,000 unemployed. But 
what is the proportion of the 
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‘haves’ to the ‘have-nots’? The 
Federal income tax returns show 
that only about 2,500,000 individ- 
uals pay any income taxes, and the 
lowest income exempted from taxa- 
tion is that of an unmarried person 
with a $1,000 yearly income. The 
Brookings Institution’s notable 
study called Income and Economic 
Progress says there are 10,000,000 
persons with incomes under $1,000 
a year, another 8,000,000 persons in 
the group with earnings of between 
$1,000 and $1,500 a year, and about 
6,000,000 more persons with in- 
comes between $1,500 and $2,000 a 
year. ... Heretofore, many of those 
24,000,000 persons did not regu- 
larly vote, but it may be taken 
for granted that a higher percent- 
age of those in these low income 
groups registered and voted last 
Tuesday than in any other election 
in American history. 

“Mr. Roosevelt stirred up the in- 
terest of what has been called the 
‘have-nots.’ ... Emphasis by the ad- 
ministration policies 
and by campaign What? Class 
speakers on whatthe Conflict? 
Federal Government 
has done or tried to do for the ‘have- 
nots’ was perhaps the most potent 
force in the election. Today, the 
people in the low income groups 
have discovered that the Govern- 
ment has pledged itself, in effect, to 
care for them either by direct dole 
or by providing created work. 
Likewise the ‘haves’ have been at- 
tacked as ‘economic royalists’ and 
‘selfish forces’ and as having too 
great a share of the nation’s in- 
come.” 

I present these facts and figures 
together with David Lawrence’s in- 
ferences as an item to be consid- 
ered accepted or rejected, not as an 
irrefragable proof that the “have- 























nots” voted for Mr. Roosevelt and 
that the “haves” are to be found 
mostly amongst the 17 millions who 
voted against him. But I do con- 
fess a suspicion that in general the 
people who voted for the New Deal 
are the poor who need a new deal, 
and that those who voted for Lan- 
don, that is to say for the status quo 
ante of 1928 were the rich or the 
comfortably well-off who fared bet- 
ter under the old deal. The poor 
far outnumber the rich (Lincoln 
said “The Lord must love them, He 
made so many of them”) and it was 
the mobilization of the forces of the 
poor that overwhelmed the well-to- 
do. If that theory be in any degree 
correct, it seems to point to what 
we call, with bated breath, class 
conflict. 


T this point some kind patient 
readers will probably say “The 
man doesn’t know his own mind 
about Roosevelt.” The honest an- 
swer is that I don’t. Does the read- 
er? If so I congratulate him. I 
envy those who have no doubts, no 
qualms about what our triumphant 
and self-confident President may do 
in the next four years. As for me, 
I am in the position of one who is 
eager for social and economic re- 
form, but a little bit—to tell the 
truth a little bit more than a little 
bit—uneasy about the Rooseveltian 
method of accomplishing reform. 
And that’s why I have insisted that 
the election was a portent and an 
omen of good or of evil, and that I 
don’t know which. 

But of one thing I do feel certain. 
The capitalistic system, as we have 
known it, is “through.” The old 
idea that it would muddle along in 
the future as it always did in the 
past, drifting sometimes into the 
doldrums, but when in the course 
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of nature the wind arose again, sail- 
ing out once more to the high seas of 
prosperity—that notion is done for. 
Not the least of the arguments 
against it were the papal encycli- 
cals. No wide-awake observer will 
say, with a writer in one of the 
smart-aleck magazines (I forget 
which) that the contest between 
Roosevelt and Landon was just one 
more instance of Tweedle-dum and 
Tweedle-dee. This 
election means The Old 
something. It means Order Passeth 
that the old order 
changeth, perhaps that the old 
order passeth. Something new is 
coming. After the new thing ar- 
rives and is tried, we may go back 
to the old, or a modification of the 
old. But the mood of the people 
just now is for the new. If we don’t 
give them something moderately 
new, they may conceivably demand 
something radically new. And that, 
as I see it, is the argument for Mr. 
Roosevelt. He meets the popular 
demand half way—at least half way. 
He steals the thunder of the rad- 
icals. That is all to the good. But 
he will need to be wary. He refers 
to our fears as “Bogies.” He might 
have said “Goblins,” but if he had, 
it would have been the people’s clue 
to retort, “The gobble-uns’ll git you 
ef you don’t watch out!” So, 
recognizing the danger and the 
delicate nature of his task, all good 
citizens will say to him what Long- 
fellow said to the Ship of State (just 
now Mr. Roosevelt seems to be the 
Ship of State), “Our hearts, our 
hopes are all with thee, our hearts, 
our hopes, our prayers.” 
Principally our prayers. There 
may be some who pray for a man 
only when he is obviously in straits. 
The Catholic instinct is to pray most 
fervently for a man at the moment 
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of his triumph. We have a hymn: 
“Mother dear, O pray for me when 
all looks bright and clear, that I may 
all my danger see, for surely then 
*tis near.” 

Do I say Catholic? Even pagans, 
the more enlightened pagans, recog- 
nized that philosophy and acted in 
accordance with it. When a Roman 
conqueror came back from the 
wars and was accorded a “Triumph” 
it was the custom to place in his 
chariot a monitor who should re- 
peat again and again as the crowds 
shouted their adulation, “memento 
et te hominem esse,” “remember, 
even you area man.” If Mr. Roose- 
velt is wise — hum- 
ble and therefore 
wise — he will have 
a monitor at his 
elbow for the next year or two. The 
formula to be whispered in the 
President’s ear need not be in clas- 
sical Latin. Something colloquial 
will do. For example, “the higher 
they rise the harder they fall,” or 
“from the top there is no place to 
go but down,” or “remember Wood- 
row Wilson,” or the first line in the 
favorite poem of Abraham Lincoln, 
“Oh why should the spirit of mortal 
be proud?” Or the words of Antony 
which Frank Roosevelt doubtless 
learned to spout at Groton: 


Memento 
Homo 
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“But yesterday the word of Czxsar 
might 
Have stood against the world: 
now... 
. »- none so poor to do him rever- 
ence.” 


After a year or two the monitor 
may resign; events will take up the 
job where he leaves off. 

Some idolatrous Rooseveltian may 
protest “there is no need of any 
such lugubrious warnings; Mr. 
Roosevelt is not the kind of man 
who needs them.” No? I thought 
we all needed them. Else why the 
Scripture “Let him that thinketh 
himself to stand take heed lest he 
fall”? St. Peter, the first Pope, for- 
got that warning. If a Saint and a 
Pope, perhaps even a President. 

Having touched the Scriptural 
note, let us conclude on it. The 
people of the United States, with an 
unprecedented approach to unanim- 
ity, have declared their conviction 
that Mr. Roosevelt is the new Moses, 
chosen by Divine Providence to lead 
his people out of the house of bond- 
age into the Promised Land. I pray 
that he may indeed bring us out of 
the Egypt of economic and social in- 
justice into the land flowing with 
the milk and honey of equal rights 
and universal opportunity. 














A MODERN PAUL 
(Right Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., 1875-1936) 


OBED in the priestly raiment of his Christ, 

Not altogether without stain of strife, 
He goes to keep life’s brave and holy tryst 
Beyond eternal gates. For Christ his life: 
For Christ his love: and life and love he gave 
Unstintedly from mystic measure poured 
With potency to make the weakest brave 
And wield with grace the Apostolic sword. 


Another Paul, he trod high vision’s road 

And tasted God: yet, like another Paul, 

He walked the lowly ways of earth and sowed 
In men the seed of Life, the all in all: 
Counting of prayer and deed his one reward, 
To touch the garment of his waiting Lord. 
Tuomas F. Burke, C.S.P. 























ONSIGNOR BURKE was born 

in New York City on June 6, 
1875, and died in Washington, D. C., 
on October 30, 1936. He attended 
St. Francis Xavier College in New 
York City and received the degree 
Bachelor of Arts in 1896. That 
same year he entered the Paulist 
Community. He was ordained to 
the priesthood and received the de- 
gree Bachelor of Sacred Theology 
at the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica in 1899. Two years later, in 
1901, he received the degree Licen- 
tiate of Sacred Theology also from 
the Catholic University. 

THE CATHOLIC WorLbD, when Fa- 
ther Burke (among his friends he 
insisted upon being called “Father’’) 
took charge of it, in September, 
1904, was an illustrated monthly of 
popular appeal. He believed it was 
his duty to restore it to the higher 
literary standard set by Father 
Hecker. Writers of fame or prom- 
ise were sought out, leisure was 
found to visit, to discuss, to outline, 
to invite contributions, until editor 
and contributor met in common en- 
thusiasm to promote the service of 
the mind in the cause of God. 
Manuscripts of worth became 
abundant, and welcome testimo- 
nials proved the work “well done.” 

The driving force in all Father 
Burke’s contacts was the apostle’s 
greed for souls. He drew to him 
every worker in the establishment, 
talked with them personally, and, 
taking them as he found them, by 
example, by counsel and command, 
he nerved them to the realization of 
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their powers in a spirit of devotion 
only second to his own. 

Conversant with every detail of 
the mechanical work of the press, 
Father Burke directed his unflag- 
ging attention towards physical bet- 
terments and growth. Linotypes 
superseded hand setting. A larger 
press room, presses of newer model, 
improved offices were indications 
of increased work, necessitating 
finally, the removal of the business 
offices from the original building 
assigned to the Paulist apostolate 
of the press. The plant was union- 
ized, and additional work had to be 
taken on to meet the additional cost 
of output and of betterments. The 
publication of books and pamphlets, 
always an integral part of Paulist 
work, was vigorously pushed under 
Father Burke’s management. 

In 1917, while he still held the 
editorship of THE CaTHOoLic Wor LD, 
Monsignor Burke became the presi- 
dent of the first National Catholic 
War Council, and that same year 
he founded the Chaplains’ Aid As- 
sociation, of which he remained 
the president until the time of his 
death. 

When, in 1918, the National 
Catholic War Council was reorgan- 
ized, Monsignor Burke became the 
chairman of the Committee on Spe- 
cial War Activities. From 1917 to 
1919 he served as chairman of the 
Committee of Six, an advisory com- 
mittee to the Secretary of War on 
religious and moral questions. Its 
membership was made up of one 
Catholic, four Protestants and one 























Jew. In recognition of Monsignor 
Burke’s outstanding services in 
this connection, the War Depart- 
ment conferred the Distinguished 
Service Medal on him in 1919. It 
was in the same year that the ad- 
ministrative board of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference ap- 
pointed Monsignor Burke to the of- 
fice of general secretary, a post to 
which it reappointed him each suc- 
ceeding year. 

From the time that the persecu- 
tion of the Catholic Church in Mex- 
ico burst full upon the public in- 
telligence in 1926, Monsignor Burke 
was untiring in his efforts to make 
known the position of the Church 
in that country and was a leading 
and important figure in the cease- 
less efforts to bring about an ameli- 
oration of conditions there. As a 
part of these efforts, Monsignor 
Burke made two trips to Mexico as 
representative of the Holy See in 
1928, as a result of which a modus 
vivendi was reached with the Mex- 
ican Government, which for some 
time brought peace and gave prom- 
ise of a solution of the Church’s 
troubles in Mexico. 

In 1927, for his work as general 
secretary of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Monsignor 
Burke was honored with another 
distinction rarely conferred by the 
Holy See. The Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Seminaries and Universities 
conferred upon him the Doctorate 
of Sacred Theology, honoris causa. 
His Eminence Pietro Cardinal Fu- 
masoni-Biondi, now Prefect of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith and then Apos- 
tolic Delegate to the United States, 
made the presentation on that oc- 
casion at the Conference headquar- 
ters. This honor is given only for 
exceptional literary excellence or 
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exceptional service to the Church, 
and only after the most exhaustive 
examination of the writings and 
acts of the person proposed for the 
honor. 

In presenting the degree, Car- 
dinal Fumasoni-Biondi said: 


“I must say to you—to every- 
body here present—that I have 
been happy to follow your work 
here, and that I have found that 
you, in the difficult duties of gen- 
eral secretary of the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, have al- 
ways acted with the greatest pru- 
dence, that you have been guided 
by the highest principles of Cath- 
olic theology and Catholic disci- 
pline, and always inspired by the 
noblest ideals of religion and patri- 
otism.” 


Monsignor Burke was solemnly 
invested as a Domestic Prelate of 
His Holiness Pope Pius XI. on Sep- 
tember 2Iist last. His Excellency 
the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni 
Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to 
the United States, officiated, and 
the Most Rev. Archbishop Edward 
Mooney, Bishop of Rochester and 
chairman of the administrative 
board of the N. C. W. C., preached 
the sermon. Five other Bishops at- 
tended the ceremony. 

The Apostolic Delegate an- 
nounced on this occasion that he 
had personally requested the Holy 
Father to confer this honor, rarely 
conferred upon priests of a religious 
community, upon Father Burke. 

Further details of this ceremony 
were published in the October issue 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. 


From amongst the many hun- 
dreds of tributes paid to Monsignor 
Burke’s character and achieve- 
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ments at the time of his death were 
the following: 


The Holy Father: 

“The Holy Father is profoundly 
grieved at the death of Monsignor 
John Burke, worthy priest, exem- 
plary Religious, devoted servant of 
God and country. He extends con- 
dolences to the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference which he served 
so faithfully and well. 

“His Holiness prays for the eter- 
nal repose of the dear departed, and 
as a pledge of grace and of solace 
to the bereaved members of the Wel- 
fare Conference, to his Religious 
confréres and relatives, imparts the 
Apostolic Benediction.” 


President Roosevelt: 

“A powerful spiritual force has 
been lost to our national life in the 
passing of Monsignor Burke. As 
scholar, writer and pulpit orator he 
touched life at many angles, while 
always a humble follower of the 
Master. He was a splendid disci- 
ple of that Christian teaching of 
which he was an eloquent advocate. 

“I personally mourn the loss of 
an old and close friend.” 


The War-time Secretary of War, 

Newton D. Baker: 

“In the intimacy which the World 
War gave to those who were work- 
ing together at its tasks, I came to 
know, honor and love Monsignor 
John J. Burke. Our friendship has 
lasted until his lamented death. In 
every relationship of life he was de- 
voted and distinguished as a scholar, 
citizen and priest.” 


Papal Secretary of State, His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Pacelli: 
“Kindly convey to the Adminis- 
trative Board of the National Cath- 
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olic Welfare Conference and to the 
Very Rev. Father Harney, Superior 
General of the Paulists, my sincer- 
est condolences on the occasion of 
the death of Monsignor John J. 
Burke and the great loss it entails, 
assuring them of my prayers.” 


Archbishop Cicognani, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States: 
“In fulfilling the duties of his of- 

fice as general secretary of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence, he had many opportunities to 
show his intense loyalties. As one 
near to him, one who observed 
closely his labors, and one who had 
his confidence, I feel it incumbent 
upon me to bear witness to his ar- 
dent and generous dedication to 
sublime ideals, often at the cost of 
very great personal sacrifice. He 
was a striking example of how love 
for God and love for country are 
united in the Catholic concept of 
life. 

“In the course of his labors he 
gave proof of his loyalty and devo- 
tion to every Bishop in America as 
I have had evidence of them on so 
many and such varied occasions. 
We regarded him rightly as our 
faithful, devoted and _ intimate 
friend. For his accomplishments 
and for his virtue, his name will 
ever remain in benediction. 

“It was my privilege to speak of 
him to the Holy Father, and to 
write on more than one occasion to 
the Holy See of the faithful serv- 
ices rendered to the Church by 
Monsignor Burke. I know how 
much the Holy Father appreciated, 
esteemed and loved this true priest 
of God, this glory and joy of our 
Catholic people, this honor and 
pride of the American clergy. It is 
a profound comfort to all of us in 
our sorrow to remember that the 




















Holy Father recently manifested in 
a special way his regard for Mon- 
signor Burke, conferring upon him 
an unusual honor. It is in the name 
of the Holy Father as well as in 
my own that I write this message 
of condolence and extend sincerest 


sympathy.” 


His Eminence Cardinal Hayes: 

“I am deeply grieved to learn of 
the death of Monsignor Burke, 
whose passing is a serious loss to 
the Church in the United States. 
He served intelligently, faithfully 
and most effectively and has earned 
the gratitude and appreciation of 
all. Called upon to represent the 
Church officially in difficult circum- 
stances, he accomplished his task 
with rare ability. It will be diffi- 
cult to find his successor. May his 
noble priestly soul rest in peace 
eternal.” 


Archbishop Leopoldo Ruiz y Flores, 

Apostolic Delegate to Mexico: 

“I lived two years at Monsignor 
John J. Burke’s home in Washing- 
ton, and I thus learned to admire 
his priestly virtues, his love for his 
Church and his country, as well as 
his efforts in behalf of the perse- 
cuted Church in Mexico. I deplore 
his death, as do the American and 
Mexican Church. We hope and 
pray he has received in heaven his 
deserved crown.” 


Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, O.P., 

Archbishop of Cincinnati: 

“His loss at this critical period 
seems irreparable. He courageous- 
ly sought a solution for every prob- 
lem presented to him by the Bish- 
ops. His spoken and written word 
was submitted to his superiors only 
after serious reflection. He ever 
kept before him the best interest of 
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the Church and the general welfare 
of his country. He had an open 
mind, eagerly desiring to know all 
sides of the question. He appreci- 
ated the importance of big move- 
ments to-day and the influence ex- 
ercised by the spokesmen of them. 
Hence, his urge to have the Church 
speak and influence public opinion. 
He was anxious that the non-Cath- 
olic world realize that his Church 
had the solution of nearly all our 
modern problems in her moral prin- 
ciples. The courage, the integrity 
and the loyalty of the late general 
secretary of the Bishops’ Confer- 
ence will be a blessed memory and 
an inspiration to his associates 
throughout their lives.” 


Most Rev. Archbishop Edward 
Mooney, Bishop of Rochester: 
“The shock which the news of 

Monsignor Burke’s sudden death 

brings is quickly followed by a deep 

and abiding sense of the loss which 
the Church in the United States 
suffers in his passing. Monsignor 

Burke has been willing to think, 

worry, struggle and plan for the 

large impersonal interests of the 

Church in this country. It is not 

the least of his merits that he has 

done this in a subordinate capacity, 
as an agent for the Bishops and 
with a fine and delicate sense of or- 
ganization both in regard to those 
who have worked under his direc- 
tion as employees of the Welfare 

Conference and in regard to the 

Bishops of the Conference for whom 

the work has been done. The fruits 

of his study and experience he has, 
when called upon, submitted with 
utter candor and simplicity and the 
decisions of the Bishops when giv- 
en he carried out with unquestion- 
ing compliance, scrupulous exact- 
ness and unfailing tact. 
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“A clear thinker, a precise and 
forceful writer, a prudent counsellor 
and able administrator, a devoted 
Religious, a high-minded priest, he 
used his talents humbly and loyally 
in the interests of the Church he 
served so unselfishly in the coun- 
try he loved so passionately. It is 
significant that those who worked 
closest to him admired him most, 
and those who knew him best cher- 
ish his memory as a prudent and 
faithful servant of God.” 


The Evening Star, Washington, 

D. C., October 31, 1936: 

“If ever it should be necessary to 
prove the power of Christianity in 
the materialistic modern world, the 
names of the modern saints of the 
Church could be cited with convinc- 
ing effect. Such men as Monsignor 
John J. Burke are not accidents. 
They cannot be explained by any 
theory of cause and effect save that 
of religion. No other force is com- 
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petent to create the zeal, the en- 
thusiasm and the devotion which 
they manifest in their lives. They 
are dedicated souls, selfless in 
their service of God and the human 
race. 

“Many Protestant friends will 
mourn Monsignor Burke in com- 
pany with his Catholic children. 
They loved him for the gentleness 
of his manner, the charity of his 
mind and the elemental justice in 
his heart. He was a noble charac- 
ter, illuminated by a light which is 
eternal and cannot be dimmed. The 
city in which his labors were cen- 
tered will remember him with grati- 
tude and affection always. His 
name is destined to be sacred im- 
mortally in Washington.” 


It is our hope to publish in one 
of the next issues of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD a more adequate apprecia- 
tion of the life and works of Mon- 
signor Burke. 























ROMAN THE SWORD IS THINE 


A Plea for Catholic Action 


By Fercus KERNAN 


E hatred of paganism has al- 

ways been directed more against 
Catholic action than against Cath- 
olic theology. The ancient skeptics 
resembled our modern freethink- 
ers in that they were inclined to be 
tolerant of all creeds—as long as 
they remained mere creeds. It was 
the spectacle of a religious com- 
munity determined to live accord- 
ing to the precepts of a divine reve- 
lation that seemed so outrageous to 
the sybarites and sages of the first 
century. Indeed there seems little 
doubt that the self-conquest, the 
discipline, the asceticism of the 
early Christians were infinitely 
more obnoxious to their pagan 
fellow citizens than their belief in 
a crucified God Who had risen from 
the dead. A convert who held in- 
flexible opinions about the Second 
Coming of Christ was regarded as a 
harmless eccentric and allowed to 
go his way in peace—until he be- 
gan to put his religion into practice. 
But when the same convert refused 
to attend orgiastic banquets, ceased 
flogging his slaves, forgave his ene- 
mies and released his debtors from 
prison, he was proscribed as a dan- 
gerous revolutionary and, as often 
as not, thrown to the lions. 

The Church of to-day is facing 
somewhat the same problems as the 
Church of the Catacombs. Again 
the Catholic fs offered peace and 
tolerance on the sole condition that 
he render unto Cesar the things 
that are God’s, Once more we are 





greeted on all sides with the an- 
cient doctrine of Protagoras: “man 
is the measure of all things.” Once 
more we hear it said that religion 
is a dead issue and that society 
alone matters. It is the same old 
paganism, changed a little perhaps, 
“streamlined” by its familiar devils 
of sloth and luxury to suit modern 
taste, and the fact that it now bears 
the name of humanism need not de- 
ceive us for one moment. 

Now for generation unto genera- 
tion the Church Militant has treas- 
ured the words of her Master: “I 
come not to bring peace on earth, 
but a sword.” And it would appear 
that the time is again at hand when 
the Catholic layman must take 
these words to heart and translate 
them into concrete deeds. Wher- 
ever we look we are confronted with 
the spears and pennons of a pagan- 
ism that is more strongly en- 
trenched, more ably defended, than 
anything the Christians of the Cata- 
combs ever knew. Is it any wonder 
that the Catholic of to-day viewing 
the field of Catholic Action, con- 
scious of the voice of Christ’s Vicar 
repeating to him the command: 
“Go, child of God, go,” should trem- 
ble a little with excitement, as the 
best of knights might tremble at 
finding himself alone in the lists 
with his mortal enemy? Is it any 
wonder that the faithful of this 
generation, realizing the task to 
which four centuries of apostasy 
have committed them, should be 
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conscious of that eager restlessness 
which only the bravest feel before 
battle? 

Ever since Michael, leader of the 
hosts of heaven, bruised his pinions 
on Lucifer, ever since David smote 
Goliath in the Vale of Elah, ever 
since Athanasius defied Arius 
there has always been conflict when 
the possessors of a divine revela- 
tion were confronted with the hard, 
external manifestations of “the 
proud spirit which always denies.” 
It is to this conflict that we, in our 
turn, are called. There in the arena 
of time and circumstance the colos- 
sus waits. Here at hand there is a 
sword. Can there be any doubt as 
to the action that is required of us? 
Can there be any doubt that the 
only thing which really matters is 
the account we shall some day be 
required to render as to what use 
we have made of the steel of heaven. 

We, the children, are facing the 
same realities, the same “princi- 
palities and powers” which those 
athletes of God, the Fathers of the 
Church, wrestled with and worsted. 
Would we be sure that we too shall 
strive “not as one who beats the 
air”? Then let us forswear forever 
“the unlit lamp and the ungirt 
loin.” Would we be exempt from 
that exasperation of frustrated ef- 
fort with which the Prince of this 
World rewards his followers? Then 
let us remember that the Cross, the 
mightiest of all weapons, is used 
with most effect—against ourselves. 


It is the continual diminution of 
the Christian virtues through the 
glorification of self that constitutes 
the great tragedy of our modern pa- 
ganism. For there is no instinct in 
the self which, without the divine 
super-elevation of the Church, will 
lead man to a true, that is to say to 
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an unperverted, social or political 


life. And the grave mistake made 
by Rousseau, whom Maritain calls 
very truly “the father of the mod- 
ern world,” as also more recently 
by Oswald Spengler, was in assum- 
ing that there is an undeviating 
rectitude in the natural man which 
enables him instinctively to create 
perfect social forms. Thus, accord- 
ing to the author of Emile and the 
Contrat Social, every individual has 
within his own bosom a veritable 
treasure house of wisdom and vir- 
tue to which he can lay claim if he 
will only follow his impulses un- 
flinchingly. 

It would not be too much to say 
that this doctrine was a sort of 
Post-Reformation beacon, pointing 
out the road towards Avernus—a 
road which modern man has been 
only too willing to take. From this 
we get the cult of self-expression in 
morals which has contributed so 
lavishly towards the divorce evil 
and the disintegration of the family. 
From this is derived the Spenglerian 
ideal of the “super-man” who is 
freed from the fetters of convention 
which bind his weaker fellows. And 
from this we get a long procession 
of perversions, nature-cults and so- 
cial atavisms. 

Life which should be a liturgy of 
praise for the gift of being became 
a barbaric howl of self-praise. Art, 
divorced from its animating princi- 
ple, suffered erosion from its con- 
tact with an inhuman formlessness. 
Even beauty became “as a wild 
beast which ravaged at will.” And 
because of its worship of the pass- 
ing moment, our “Faustian” cul- 
ture, betrayed into pronouncing the 
fatal words “werweile dich, du bist 
so schon,’ has been condemned to 
wander like a lost soul through the 


1“Tarry yet a while, thou art so fair.” 














waste places searching hopelessly 
for an empirical verification of 
Goethe’s dictum “feeling is all.” 
The time came when, as Peter Wust 
says, “the artist could no longer 
find his way back to the foot of the 
Cross.” The time came when only 
the sensation lifted its crest and 
strutted, when this devil-child, this 
leprechaun of subjectivism, born of 
sloth and sired by luxury was ac- 
claimed as being of the blood-royal 
of reality. 

But truly as the Apostle says, 
“God is not mocked.” The creature 
had «ttempted to hide himself from 
the Creator in the wretched habili- 
ments of his pride. And this pride, 
far from being “the garment alive 
of the Godhead,” as humanism 
fondly believed, turned out to be the 
very Nessus shirt of Satan. For the 
most important, the most thor- 
oughly devastating effect of Rous- 
seau’s doctrine of the self was to 
be felt, not in culture, but in poli- 
tics. 

Since man had within himself the 
ingredients of a perfect society; 
since to bring about a right and 
proper relationship between man 
and man, one had only to follow 
Goethe’s maxim “Werde was du 
bist,” 2 not only was the Church a 
useless burden on the freedom of 
the individual, but the state itself 
was unnecessary. Luther had al- 
ready made it quite clear that all 
government and external authority 
in general is merely the result of 
original sin. Rousseau went a step 
further and announced that as soon 
as the individual failed to recognize 
his will in an edict of the state he 
was to revert immediately to his 
natural condition of noble and vir- 
tuous savagery and follow his im- 
pulses straight through revolution, 


2 “Be what thou art.” 
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rebellion, battle, murder and sud- 
den death to the earthly paradise 
that lay at the rainbow’s end. 
Nietzsche said virtually the same 
thing and pointed out that “where 
the state ends, there men begin,” 
and pretty soon the raucous voice 
of Lenin was heard declaring that 
if “Man is ever to be really free, the 
state must wither away.” It was 
right here that the Rousseauistic, 
humanistic doctrine of the self was 
carried to its logical conclusion, 
which like the logical conclusion of 
all fallacies was a reductio ad ab- 
surdum. Pagan humanism had be- 
come Socialism and just around the 
corner the Totalitarian state was 
waiting. 

Consider for a moment the impli- 
cations of Stalin’s frequently quoted 
remark that “in the Socialist state 
the individual must be rewarded 
not according to his works but ac- 
cording to his cultural needs.” 
Naturally the question arises as to 
who is to be the arbiter of these 
“cultural needs” which the Soviet 
brotherhood is so determined to 
satisfy. In theory, of course, it is 
the individual himself who is to be 
allowed to “call the tricks” in the 
more abundant life of Communism. 
In practice it simply amounts to 
this: that to say to the citizen of 
the Soviet state that he is to be re- 
warded not according to his works 
but according to his cultural needs 
is to say that he is not to be re- 
warded at all. The state was to 
“wither away”? Alas! It is the in- 
dividual who withers while the 
state increases its girth by the mere 
act of swallowing. 

There is a very subtle form of 
flattery here and it would not be too 
much to say that the Socialist hook 
is baited with virtually all the weak- 
nesses of human nature. Every 
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one of the seven deadly sins are 
here smugly masquerading as a vir- 
tue of the untrammeled self. And 
every one of them becomes a link in 
the chain with which the tortured 
individual is bound by the very gov- 
ernment which promised to set him 
forever free. It may seem neces- 
sary to my cultural needs that I 
have my neighbor’s wife and, if the 
lady is willing, the nearest regis- 
trar’s office in Moscow will accom- 
modate me. But I soon find that the 
all-powerful state has so arranged 
my domestic affairs for me that 
home has only a Pickwickian mean- 
ing and even successful adultery be- 
gins to lose its charm. I may feel 
that my cultural nature is de- 
frauded of its just deserts unless 
I have ortolans every day for my 
dinner (gluttony); I may be abso- 
lutely certain that I cannot express 
the genius that is within me if I am 
required to rise a moment before 
noon (sloth); I may be convinced 
that I am immeasurably superior 
to my neighbor (pride), that I need 
his fields to round out my own 
(covetousness and envy) or simply 
that I am possessed of a divine dis- 
content that inspires me to over- 
throw the entire existing order as 
an outlet for my intense cultural 
dissatisfaction (hatred). 

But as I work on codperative 
farms, or seek in factories to emu- 
late the immortal Stakhanov; as I 
tighten my belt in bread-lines or 
lie down for a brief rest in my co- 
operative apartment it will natur- 
ally occur to me that the Five, Ten 
and Fifteen Year Plans are all alike 
in one respect: they are being car- 
ried out in every detail except as re- 
gards my “cultural needs.” And if 
I have read Alice I shall inevitably 
be reminded of the Walrus and the 
Carpenter inviting the oysters for 
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“a pleasant walk, a pleasant talk 
along the briny beach.” I shall re- 
flect, perhaps a trifle bitterly, on the 
close association between these two 
predatory characters and I shall 
realize that while the Socialist Wal- 
rus (an able propagandist) was 
holding “his pocket handkerchief 
before his streaming eyes,” the 
Totalitarian carpenter (an oppor- 
tunist if there ever was one) had 
simply “cut another slice” and 
“spread the butter thick.” I shall 
know then the peculiar sense of 
frustration of the self that is bought 
by the devil but not paid for. 

This is exactly what happens 
when the concrete Christian virtues 
are neglected for some distant 
Utopia. The self which denied God 
in the name of man is denied by 
man in the name of the all-power- 
ful State. Having offered the crea- 
ture a universality which no crea- 
ture can possibly attain, having 
pointed out the line of least resist- 
ance, having destroyed every in- 
stitution, every safeguard and bul- 
wark of personality, Socialism re- 
tires weeping sympathetically and 
leaves the individual to his fate. It 
is at this point that the Czsarist 
state steps up and takes over. 


.d so the burning question for 
all of us is: what are we going to 
do about it? Certainly we dare no 
longer be mere spectators of the 
disintegration of our Catholic herit- 
age. We must return to the ram- 
parts. To the humanism which 
boasts of its indifference to the 
Christian virtues, we must oppose 
the humanism of the Incarnation. 
After all, for the Christian only one 
answer is possible. This chaos, this 
hydra - headed, myriad - minded 
worldliness which rears itself 
proudly against the Church must 

















be transformed, ravished by the 
same violence “which bears away 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” The 
Cross must be placed again at the 
heart of life. And, as von Hiigel 
says, “It must draw blood there.” 

Only the heroic activity of a 
Christian asceticism which meets 
the strength of nature with the 
strength of super-nature can avail 
us here. In a certain sense we must 
meet pride with pride. For there 
is a pride which rejoices in renun- 
ciation, in the lean girding up of the 
loins—even as there is a pride 
which wallows complacently in the 
sty of the pleasure-principle. There 
is a pride which views the pomps 
and panoplies ‘of hell with a scorn- 
ful serenity which Baudelaire’s Don 
Juan might well have envied, and 
which is still ineffably tender. It 
is called fortitude and it is one of 
the Gifts of the Holy Ghost. This 
world could use a lot of it. 

In the end it is the world of mod- 
ern paganism which we must some- 
how change but we can easily be- 
gin our crusade without leaving 
home. The enemy may be some 
splendid thriving sin of our own 
and at the first feeble thrust we 
shall be amazed at the massive re- 
sistance, the supple strength, the 
crafty ambushes which our will en- 
counters. As we continue the com- 
bat it will appear that our happi- 
ness, our peace of mind is seriously 
threatened. Even if we finally suc- 
ceed in taking our victim by the 
throat it will plead for its life with 
a logic which surpasses reason it- 
self. In vain do we expend the last 
reserves of courage and of wisdom. 
It is only when our very heart’s 
blood is mingled with the all-con- 
quering Blood of Christ that the 
victory is won. 

Now this is simply to say that the 
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love, the caritative principle, upon 
which our Faith is based must exer- 
cise a real compulsion on the will. 
And this means, quite literally, self- 
mortification. While it is true that 
we can give no more than we have, 
the object of our life on this planet 
seems to be to determine how much 
we have to give. What the “pass- 
ing moment” with its troubling im- 
mediacy of temptation really says 
to each of us is something like this: 
“Are you strong enough to slay me 
and harness my power to the 
chariot of your soul?”—or, as Wil- 
liam James put it, “how much ef- 
fort can you make?” Since only 
the God of Heaven and Earth knows 
when we have reached the limit of 
our endurance and since He has 
placed just at that point a mighty 
reservoir of strength, our part is to 
persevere with a “thrice-hammered 
hardihood in arduous things” until 
we experience the Concursus Dei. 
Only when we cast doubt aside and 
meet reality breast to breast, only 
when we take the line of most re- 
sistance, only when we take up the 
Cross do we find the strength to 
reconcile these estrangements 
which otherwise go unreconciled to 
swell the tide of evil—to increase, 
as it were, the effects of original 
sin. . 


A victorious Christian asceticism 
demands that we accept as a rule of 
action the maxim; “When in doubt 
always take the hardest course.” 
Consider, for example, the case, 
only too familiar, where the enemy 
is without rather than within. Sup- 
pose we are confronted with the 
problem of a false friend, and by 
“false friend” I do not mean a mere 
acquaintance who has aroused our 
dislike but a personality that is de- 
tested because of the pain that is as- 
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sociated with it. Suppose we have 
been condemned—and who has 
not?—to bear through life the 
memory of a once beloved face now 
changed by time and circumstance 
to a very mask of hate. Suppose, in 
short, that we have to do with a 
real estrangement brought about 
by an act of betrayal. How are we 
to find here an opportunity for 
Catholic Action? 

Let me commence by pointing 
out that this estranged personality, 
this “traitor” te the common cause 
of love, has a claim upon me that 
is, in its own way, quite unique. To 
be my real enemy, to have merited 
so irrevocably my hate such a one 
must have once been a friend, a par- 
taker of my spiritual and moral 
good. And now in departing he 
has carried away with him a por- 
tion of myself. Why is this true? 

It is true because in exactly the 
same sense that to be companioned 
means to be strengthened and en- 
larged, to be deserted means to be 
shaken, depleted, ravaged. In such 
a situation of dualistic, dyadic ten- 
sion one seeks in vain one’s fullest 
selfhood. There is always a part 
that returneth not. That part is my 
enemy. And if I would truly face 
reality, I must face the fact that 
in its absence I lack completion. 
I may become rich, famous, great 
in every worldly sense; I may ac- 
quire “manservants, maidservants 
and the peculiar treasure of kings” 
but as long as I remain unrecon- 
ciled with this enemy whom 
once I held so dear, there is a 
canker at the heart of my joy. The 
ancient cry: “And hast thou found 
me O mine enemy?” is charged with 
a significance that is too often lost 
sight of. In this very cry of tri- 
umphant misunderstanding, there 
is a pathetic undertone of van- 
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quished understanding, an implicit 
appeal to a past that was once held 
in common, to a love that was once 
shared. 

But to win back this lost com- 
panionship, to regain the confidence 
and reanimate the faith of this 
enemy of mine, that would indeed 
be a victory worth striving for. 
Here again is the line of most re- 
sistance and there is, I submit, sim- 
ply no way of solving this problem 
unless we apply to it what is per- 
haps the deepest and most difficult 
saying of our Lord: “If you love 
them that love you, what reward 
shall you have?” At any rate there 
is no mistaking the direction indi- 
cated by this particular signpost of 
Catholic Action. It points to a road 
that leads beyond the swamps and 
morasses of the petty claimful self. 
“What reward shall you have?”: 
that is to say, “wherein are you to 
find the opportunity for the exer- 
cise of your fullest powers, where, 
except here, will you find metal 
worthy of a Christian’s sword? If 
you win only that which is already 
yours, if you love only those whom 
it is a pleasure and a delight to love, 
if you obstinately follow the line of 
least resistance, how will you ever 
find the Cross which is your 
strength, the celestial dynamic 
whose deepest note is always a note 
of reconciliation and therefore of 
victory?” 

For just as our Lord refused to 
permit His disciples to remain on 
Mount Tabor and descended with 
them into a dyadic world of envy 
and hate so He would have us ven- 
ture beyond the pleasant walled 
garden of the “self-regarding senti- 
ment” in order to challenge our 
enemy not to ordeal by battle but to 
ordeal by sacrifice. And why, un- 
less in thus giving love where no 

















love is given in return, in opposing 
belief to the spirit of unbelief, trust 
to mistrust and stubborn loyalty to 
faithlessness we, in our own selves, 
are assisting in the victory of the 
supernatural over the natural, of 
eternity over time? 

It is true enough that temporally 
we do not always reclaim the lost 
one. But who shall say that love, 
poured out thus recklessly, is ever 
lost? It may seem to go unrequited 
sometimes and the effort that the 
will makes in facing so bravely the 
pomps and panoplies of hate may 
seem in vain. But who knows? 
Who knows whether it does not go 
to swell an account kept by the 
angels, held, as it were in trust by 
them at compound interest for the 
use of its object throughout eter- 
nity? And if in heaven we meet a 
radiant being who bears the face 
and form of one who was our bit- 
terest enemy on earth, may it not be 
that our love, freely given, had a 
part in the transformation? May 
it not be that St. Thomas More actu- 
ally achieved in heaven that recon- 
ciliation with his cruel judges for 
which he so valiantly prayed as he 
took leave of them? 

One thing is certain: the reason 
why sin and hate trouble us, the 
reason why it is so confoundedly 
easy to trip and fall on any one of 
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those “works of the flesh” which 
St. Paul has catalogued in Gala- 
tians, is because it is in the, very 
nature of the finite, the contingent, 
the particular to demand the fullest 
consideration. The very principle 
of continuity in the natural order 
tends to make us woo each sensa- 
tion, each clamorous emotion with 
the appeal, “Tarry yet a while, thou 
art so fair.” But since the true ob- 
ject of man’s intellect, like the true 
object of his love, is the Infinite 
God, our victory over the Protean 
mob of desires and concupiscences 
that crowds in upon us is only to 
be achieved by an act of the will 
that partakes of divine grace. With- 
out the heroic action of charity 
which denies the principle of con- 
tinuity in the natural man in order 
to affirm it at a higher, because a 
spiritual level, no reconciliation— 
and therefore no victory—is pos- 
sible. Life hangs “patchy and 
scrappy.” The moment—and the 
pleasure of the moment—conquers, 
and each particular feeling, each 
one of the “twenty-one distinct 
damnations” enumerated by the 
Apostle seeks its own unflinching- 
ly. This is the condition that we 
are facing in the world to-day. 
Truly, to quote Maritain once more, 
“It is expensive to deny the 
Filioque.” 














CHRISTMAS EVE 


By ADALBERT STIFTER ! 


ADAPTED BY MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL 


T is the day before Christmas Day 

in the remote little village of 
Gschaid, picturesquely situated in 
the Highlands of Upper Austria. 
The valley in which it lies is fairly 
wide and eliptically shaped. No 
road runs through it; people go out 
of the village by the same road 
which brought them in. Over the 
village towers a huge mountain. It 
enjoys some fame as a difficult 
climb, and is therefore a resource 
to the village. Climbers come in 
the summer, and most of the men 
of Gschaid are able to act as guides. 
Christmas Eve is an important 
Feast in all this region. It is called 
“der heilige Abend”—Holy Eve. 
The candles of the Christmas tree 
are lit on this evening, not on 
Christmas Day as in many places, 
and the presents which the Christ- 
kind has brought for the children 
are given them on Holy Eve, not on 
Christmas Day. 

The village shoemaker of Gschaid 
had made a very good match. He 
had married the only daughter of 
the dyer of Millsdorf, a much 
larger, busier and more important 
village than Gschaid. It lies some 
three leagues away over the impos- 
ing Neck of the great mountain. 
The shoemaker and his wife have 
two fine children, a boy Konrad, 


1 Adalbert Stifter, 1805-1868, a charming 
Austrian writer. This story of his is one of a 
series “Bunte Steine.”” He called it “Rock- 


Crystal,” a name unsuitable outside the series. 
I have therefore taken an adapter’s liberty of 
giving it the perfectly suitable title of Christ- 
mas Eve.—wa. Cc. 





and a girl Susanna, prettily called 
Sanna for short. The grandmother 
was devoted to the children, and 
while her health allowed of it she 
was frequently over in Gschaid to 
see them, and when her health de- 
clined she would have the children 
brought over to see her. Sometimes 
the mother took them, sometimes 
a maid, and at length Konrad, who 
had grown into a very sturdy and 
competent little chap, was allowed 
to take Sanna over alone. It was 
an understood thing that on the 
morning of Holy Eve, the children 
accompanied or unaccompanied, 
were to come over the Neck to their 
grandmother to receive their pres- 
ents and stay for an anticipatory 
Christmas dinner. 

On the morning of this particu- 
lar 24th December, the weather 
seemed propitious. No snow had 
fallen to obstruct the passage over 
the Neck; there was not as yet a 
breath of wind. It seemed an ideal 
day for the children’s expedition. 
The mother dressed Sanna in good, 
thick, durable garments: Konrad, 
who could dress himself, was ready 
betimes. “Now Konrad, pay atten- 
tion to me,” said his mother; “as you 
have to take care of your sister, 
don’t loiter anywhere on the way, 
and as soon as you’ve done dinner 
at Grandma’s, start straight away 
for home, for the days are very 
short and the sun goes down early.” 

“I know, Mother,” said Konrad. 

“And look well after Sanna, and 




















see that she doesn’t slip and fall, or 
overheat herself.” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“So may God protect you! And 
now go both and say good-by to 
your Father.” 

The children once more returned 
to their mother, and after she had 
made the Sign of the Cross over 
them, they started merrily on their 
way. 

There was no snow in the whole 
valley, nor was the ground yet 
frozen. But the snow had for many 
months lain on the great mountain. 
When the children came into the 
higher forests on the Neck, they 
found that the ruts had frozen hard, 
and the ice in them would bear 
their weight. So like children they 
no longer walked on the smooth 
path but on a frozen rut. At the 
greatest height of the Neck the 
clods were frozen as hard as stones. 

When they came to the red 
wooden pillar of misfortune which 
stands to mark the place where an 
unfortunate baker was frozen to 
death, Sanna was the first to notice 
that it was no longer in its place. 
They went up to the spot where it 
had stood, and found that it was 
lying on the ground, broken down 
at the root. This enabled the chil- 
dren to see the picture of the baker 
and the inscription under it better. 

And now at last they came in 
sight of Millsdorf, and began gaily 
to descend the slope which led to 
their grandmother’s house. She saw 
them coming, and was on the thres- 
hold to meet them. She took off 
Sanna’s outer clothes and had them 
put in the oven. “Children! chil- 
dren!” she said, “you must get 
away early this afternoon; the day 
is very short, and I fear a wind is 
coming up. I am having dinner for 
you earlier than usual.” 
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When the time for departure 
came, she filled their pockets with 
goodies. In Konrad’s satchel she 
put two large slices of bread to eat 
on the way, and two milk rolls. Also 
a bottle of burnt coffee for his 
mother. “She likes this, and it is 
very good for her in the winter,” 
she added; “it is like medicine: the 
least drop will warm the stomach 
and keep out the frost.” 

And with many good-bys and 
kisses and messages and warnings 
to be careful, the old lady dismissed 
them at her garden gate. The chil- 
dren walked first through the Mills- 
dorfer fields and meadows, and then 
began to ascend the Millsdorfer side 
of the Neck. As they did so a few 
isolated snowflakes began to fall 
slowly. 

“Look, Sanna,” said Konrad. “I 
thought we should have snow to- 
day. When we were leaving home 
we could still see the sun as deep 
red as a lamp before the Holy Sepul- 
cher, and now the sun is nowhere 
to be seen, and there’s nothing but 
gray mist above the trees. That al- 
ways means snow.” 

The ascent from Millsdorf is so 
steep that a zigzag path had been 
cut in the slope. When the chil- 
dren reached the top of this they 
were covered with snow. At the 
beginning of the forest the snow al- 
ready lay heavy on the trees. A 
dead silence had fallen upon the 
forest: not the twitter of a single 
bird could be heard. The children 
suspected no danger: they rejoiced 
in the snowfall, and the thicker it 
lay on the ground the more pleas- 
ure it gave them in trampling 
through it. The snow with its soft, 
quiet, persistent intensity grew 
thicker and thicker. The shapes of 
the trees were scarce distinguish- 
able. Konrad drew close the collar 
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of his fur jacket, so that the snow 
should not slide down his neck, and 
he readjusted the woolen shawls of 
his sister. 

“Shall we be able to make out the 
pillar of misfortune?” asked Sanna 
(the point where they would begin 
to descend). 

“Surely,” replied the boy. “Even 
if the pillar is covered it is thick 
and we shall see the outline.” 

“Yes, Konrad.” 

The children went on their way. 
They ducked their heads deeper 
into their clothes. Sanna took hold 
of the strap of Konrad’s satchel and 
held tightly to it, and so they went 
on their way. 

The pillar of misfortune was not 
yet in sight. “Shall we get there 
soon?” asked Sanna. 

“I don’t know,” replied Konrad. 
“I cannot see the trees to-day, or 
recognize the path. We shall hardly 
see the pillar, because the snow has 
become so thick. But it doesn’t 
matter. We have just to go straight 
ahead on the path between the 
trees. When we get to the place 
where the pillar lies, then we begin 
to go down.” 

“Yes, Konrad.” 

They walked straight ahead. On 
looking back, Konrad found that 
their footprints were already cov- 
ered. They drew their collars still 
closer around their necks to prevent 
the continual dripping from the 
trees sinking in. 

They continued their course a 
while longer, but they had not yet 
reached the height where the pillar 
should have been showing, the path 
down to Gschaid. 

At length they found themselves 
in a region in which there were no 
trees. 

“I can no longer see any trees,” 
said Sanna. 
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“The road is so broad here, we 
cannot see them on account of the 
snow,” replied her brother. 

“Yes, Konrad.” 

After a while he stopped still and 
said: “I, too, cannot see any trees, 
We must have come out of the for- 
est, and the path is still going up- 
hill. We had better stand still 
a while and look around; perhaps 
we shall see something.” 

But they saw nothing. They 
looked up bleak space into the sky. 
The silent fall continued steadily. 

“T tell you what, Sanna,” said the 
boy, “we’re on the dried-up grass 
where I often brought you in the 
summer, where we used to sit and 
look at the green turf and the thick 
bushes below. We shall be able to 
get down that way at once.” 

“Yes, Konrad.” 

“The day is short as grand- 
mother said, and we must hurry.” 

“Yes, Konrad.” 

“Wait a bit, I will make you more 
comfortable.” 

He took off his hat and tied it un- 
der her chin. The cloth she had 
round her head was too thin, while 
his own hair was so thick that it 
would take a long time for the snow 
to penetrate. Then he took off his 
fur jacket, and made Sanna pass 
her arms into it. He took the 
woolen shawl she had, and wrapped 
it round his chest. That would be 
enough for him he thought; if he 
stepped out he would not freeze. 
He took his sister by the hand, and 
once more they started. They 
walked with the unremitting vigor 
of children and animals, who do not 
know their strength and do not 
know when their store of energy 
has become exhausted. But their 
efforts did not bring them down; 
either they remained on a level or 
mounted higher. 




















“Where are we, Konrad?” asked 
Sanna. 

“IT don’t know,” he replied... . 
“If only I could see something by 
which I could go!” 

But all around there was nothing 
but white, nothing but dazzling 
white, that drew an ever smaller 
circle curtaining out all beyond it, 
and in the end was nothing but per- 
sistent, blinding, falling snow. 

“Wait, Sanna,” said the boy. 
“Let us stand still a moment and 
listen and see whether we cannot 
hear anything from below, if it 
were only a dog, or a bell, or a mill- 
wheel, or some one calling. If we 
were to hear something we should 
know in what direction to go.” 

But they heard nothing. They 
stood a while longer, but not a sin- 
gle sound did they hear save their 
own breathing. 

“Never mind, Sanna,” said the 
boy; “don’t be frightened; follow 
me, and I will soon bring you down. 
If only the snow would stop!” 

“Yes, Konrad.” 

She was not frightened, but lifted 
her little feet and followed him as 
well as she could. He led her on- 
wards into the white, shining, dense 
space that continued, as before, 
shimmering, impenetrable. 

After a while they saw rocks, 
which rose dark and _ indistinct 
amidst the falling flakes. 

“Sanna, Sanna! here are the 
rocks; let us get on! let us get on!” 

They went on. The rocks forced 
them into a narrow path. This path 
they soon lost, and could not find 
again. The rocks had vanished. 
The children were, as if enveloped 
in a white darkness, and as there 
was no shadow, there were no 
means of judging of the size of any- 
thing. 

“My eyes hurt me,” said Sanna. 
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“Don’t look down at the snow; 
look upwards. And above all don’t 
be afraid. I’m going to take you 
down to Gschaid.” 

“Yes, Konrad.” 

Once more forward, but go as 
they would, turn as they might, 
they could strike nothing that 
looked like a possible descent. On 
each side of them there was a slope 
like a roof; on the space between 
the slopes they could walk, but it 
was always up, up. If they left 
that space for a moment, the steep- 
ness obliged them to return to its 
safety. 

They noticed that their feet no 
longer struck earth, rather some- 
thing like old frozen snow, but they 
pressed on with persevering haste. 
When they rested a moment all was 
still, utterly still; when they started 
again they could hear nothing but 
the rustling of their feet; for the 
mists of the heavens sank to earth 
without a sound, and so abundantly 
that one could see with the naked 
eye the snow growing higher and 
higher. The children themselves 
were so covered by the all-pervad- 
ing whiteness, that they could not 
have seen each other at a few yards 
apart. Fortunately the snow was 
as dry as sand, so that it fell from 
their shoes and stockings without 
wetting them. 

At length they came to something 

that looked like large ruins covered 
with snow. They were really 
blocks and pillars and masses of 
ice. 
“Sanna,” said Konrad, “this 
must be the ice of the big mountain. 
But do not be afraid, I shall still be 
able to lead you down to our val- 
ley.” 

“Yes, Konrad.” 

Among these blocks and pillars 
and masses of ice, the children 
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bravely clambered and struggled 
for a while to find an exit. They 
came at length to a spot where huge 
stones lay piled in the greatest dis- 
order by the action of blind nature. 
At one particular point they had 
formed something like a shelter, 
open in front, but covered on the 
top and at the sides. They had 
come to the region of the ice, but 
within this shelter they felt the 
earth under their feet. The ab- 
sence of wind had prevented the 
snow being driven within. 

Suddenly it grew'dark. “Sanna,” 
said Konrad, “we cannot get down 
to-night, because night has come on 
and we might fall over a precipice 
or into a pit. We will stay in here 
where ‘it is so dry and warm, and 
here we will sit and wait patiently. 
As soon as the sun rises we will run 
down home. Do not cry, please do 
not cry! I will give you all the 
things to eat that grandmother gave 
us.” 

She did not cry, but sat very close 
beside him on a convenient stone, 
and was as quiet as a mouse. 

“Mother won’t be angry with us,” 
continued Konrad, “when we tell 
her all about the snow which has 
held us up; Father the same. If it 
gets cold in here you must beat your 
hands against your sides like the 
woodcutters do, and you will keep 
warm.” 

“Yes, Konrad.” 

Sanna was not really very sorry 
not to be able to move, for she had 
become unspeakably tired. Neither 
of them realized how great had been 
their effort. She found it delicious 
to be sitting down. 


Both were hungry now, and 


each ate the piece of bread given 
them by their grandmother and 
also the goodies, little bits of cake, 
almonds and nuts. 
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“Now Sanna, we must shake the 
snow off our clothes so that they 
don’t get wet.” 

The phenomenal snow-storm had 
suddenly ceased completely. Kon- 
rad produced the two milk rolls 
from his satchel and gave them both 
to Sanna. She ate eagerly, one roll 
and then part of the other, but when 
she saw that her brother was not 
eating she gave him back what re- 
mained of the second and he too ate 
eagerly. 

Night came on swiftly. Not only 
had it ceased to snow, but the heavy 
veil that had obscured the sky be- 
gan to get thinner. The children 
exclaimed when they actually saw 
one solitary star. This was about 
the time that the lamps were lit in 
the village, and people lit their 
lamps or candles. It was Christmas 
Eve, and the lights in the houses 
would be much brighter than usual. 
But no trace of light was visible to 
these lonely little watchers on the 
mountain. There was no sign of 
the moon in heaven, and Konrad 
could not yet make out where they 
were. 

“Sanna,” said her brother after 
a time, “you must not sleep. You 
have heard Father say that people 
who sleep out on the mountains 
must freeze to death like the old 
huntsman who sat four months 
dead on a stone.” 

“No, I shall not sleep,” 
Sanna faintly. 

Both were quiet for atime. Pres- 
ently Konrad felt a soft pressure on 
his arm that became heavier and 
heavier. Sanna was asleep and had 
fallen over towards him. 

“Sanna! Sanna! for heaven’s 
sake do not sleep! I implore you, 
do not go to sleep!” 

“No,” she murmured, heavy with 
sleep, “I am not asleep.” 


said 











“Sanna! stand up. We will both 
stand up together!” 

“T am not a bit chilled!” she mut- 
tered. 

“Yes, you are; you’re ice cold, 
Sanna. Stand up, I tell you!” 

“No,” she said, and became ut- 
terly still. 

Then Konrad remembered the 
decoction of coffee that had been 
given him to take to his mother. He 
remembered his grandmother’s 
very words: “The least little drop 
will warm the stomach and keep 
out the frost.” He quickly pro- 
duced the bottle from his satchel. 
“Here, Sanna; drink this!” She 
tried to push the bottle away. 
“Drink this, I tell you, and then you 
shall have a good long sleep after- 
wards!” Thus encouraged she 
drank, and drank a large quantity. 
This immediately roused her and 
she complained of feeling cold. 

But certainly perhaps neither of 
the children would have been able 
to overcome the desire to sleep, 
whose enticing sweetness conquers 
all obstacles, had not great Nature 
come to their aid and called forth 
a strength which enabled them to 
resist all the insidious attacks of 
slumber. In the dead stillness of 
the night, when not even a snow- 
flake moved, thrice in the night did 
they hear behind them the rever- 
berating crack of a glacier, terrible 
as if the earth had sprung in twain, 
which spread in all directions over 
the ice and subtly ran through all 
its veins. Fear drives all sleep away 
after such an experience. With 


eyes wide open, nestling close to- 
gether, they gazed out into the sky 
now illuminated by all the stars in 
their courses, till at length that 
terrible night had passed and the 
dawn broke ‘over a snow-white 
world. 
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“Sanna! the day is breaking. 
When it is a little lighter, we will 
creep out of our shelter and run 
down the hill!” 

“Yes, Konrad.” 

In a brief space no stars were any 
longer visible, and the children 
came forth. But Konrad could not 
discern his own valley; none of the 
sights before him were familiar to 
him. 

At that moment the sun rose: a 
huge blood-red disc stood over the 
snow line of the horizon, revealing 
one immense mass of whiteness. 

“Sanna, last night we must have 
gone to the left greatly out of our 
way, or we should not have reached 
the ice on the mountain. If we 
walk in this direction we shall cer- 
tainly come back to the Neck and 
should find the pillar of misfor- 
tune, and be able to make our way 
down. Come!” 

They walked for a while still see- 
ing nothing, still not finding any in- 
dication of a way down. The great 
white masses prevented any possi- 
bility of identification. 

“Look, Sanna, look down below 
on that steep expanse of snow! Do 
you see nothing? I see something 
dancing about that looks like the 
reflection of fire in the snow! Ah! 
it has gone; no, it is back again! 
What is it? What can it be? It 
keeps coming and going! Oh, 
Sanna, listen! I am sure, faintly, 
I heard the sound of a shepherd’s 
horn, quite faintly, far off! There 
it is again, nearer, quite clear now; 
yes, it is a horn. O look! Sanna, 
look! I can now see plainly. It was 
not fire; it was the reflection of a 
red flag in the snow. And now I 
see little black dots! They are 
men, a search party, coming to look 
for us! I know that red flag, Sanna! 
It is the same that the young hunts- 
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man carried to the top of the big 
mountain so that the priest could 
see him there with a telescope!” 

And now the children began to 
shout and huzza for joy! The ad- 
vancing party saw them, and sent 
back a rousing cheer, lustily using 
their Alpenstocks to quicken their 
pace. The shepherd, Philip, with 
his horn slung round him, was the 
first to reach them, followed by his 
two sons. “God be praised!” he 
cried, “here you are safe and 
sound!” But he could not spare 
time to comfort the children. “One 
of you,” he said, turning to his fol- 
lowers, “run back as quickly as 
possible to the hut and ring the bell 
there, so that as many as possible 
may learn the good news; one of 
you must climb up to the Krebstein 
and plant the flag there, so that our 
people below, seeing it, may let off 
the mortars: that will tell the search 
parties who are sure to be out from 
Millsdorf that the children are 
found. Then some one go down 
to the village and see that the bon- 
fires are lit: the smoke from them 
will tell our own people who are 
out in other directions that all is 
well and they may return. The rest 
of us will take the children down to 
the hut!” 

The descent was difficult and the 
men put on their climbing irons 
and carried the children down. 
Their mother had already made the 
climb, and was standing outside the 
hut, and when she saw her children 
carried down, she fell back in the 
snow with a terrible shriek! But 
she recovered herself at once, and 
finding that joy had already been 
the best of restoratives to her chil- 
dren, she was content to give them 
something warm, to caress them 
and let them rest a while. 

In the meantime another group 
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of men came up. She and the chil- 
dren went to the door to look at 
them. Their leader was the shoe- 
maker himself, formerly a famous 
climber and guide. “Sebastian! Se- 
bastian!” she cried, “here they are! 
Here they are!” He was struck 
dumb and trembled all over. Then 
he embraced the children, and then 
his wife. He tried to speak to the 
men who were about him, but could 
only say: “Neighbors and friends, 
I am grateful to you! And now 
that we are all here, let us in God’s 
name break up and go home!” 

“Yes,” replied Philip the shep- 
herd, “we can go. Those who are 
not here will know from the smoke 
of the bonfires that they may come 
home.” 

They prepared to depart. The 
hut was not so very far from 
Gschaid. The parish priest had de- 
ferred the Christmas Mass as long 
as possible in the hope that the chil- 
dren might be found, and the 
searchers be free to come to Mass. 
It was impossible, however, for him 
to wait longer. He had caused the 
bells for Mass to be rung. There 
were but few men present. The 
homeward-bound party heard the 
Elevation bell, and all knelt down 
in the snow, beating their breasts 
and thanking God devoutly for His 
mercies. That was the only part 
they were able to take in the Mass 
on that Christmas Day. 

The shoemaker carried Sanna, 
and with her head resting on his 
shoulder she told him the whole of 
the story. “Hallo!” he cried sud- 
denly, as he looked back, “who 
comes here?” It was the old grand- 
father, the dyer from Millsdorf, his 
face ashy pale with anxiety, fol- 
lowed by his workmen. 

“There they are! There they are! 
Thank God!” cried the old man. 














So en 
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“They've been over the glacier 
and split ice without knowing it!” 
said their father. 

“Thank God on your knees, my 
son,” retorted the dyer, “that not a 
breath of wind got up. The chil- 
dren would have been irretrievably 
lost had there been any wind!” 

When the party got to the land- 
mark of the red pillar, a sledge was 
in waiting which had been sent up 
by the shoemaker. There was a 
good fur covering and some blan- 
kets in it, and the mother and chil- 
dren were put in, comfortably 
wrapped up, and sent home ahead 
of everybody. 

The children were put into their 
beds after having had something to 
eat. They slept soundly till late in 
the evening. There had been no 
Christmas trees lit up that memor- 
able Christmas Eve, but the cere- 
mony was celebrated by all with 
great feeling on Christmas Day it- 


self. A few friends and neighbors 
looked in in the evening at the shoe- 
maker’s house. The mother was 
sitting by her little daughter’s bed, 
stroking her hands gently. 

“Mother,” said Sanna, when at 
last she was awake, “I saw the 
Christkind in the sky last night 
when we were on the mountain!” 

“O thou patient, my sweet, my 
dear darling child!” cried the 
mother. “He has not forgotten 
thee, and He has sent thee presents 
which thou shalt soon see!” 

The door of the bedroom was 
opened and revealed the brightly 
lit, friendly Christmas tree, and the 
presents that were piled round it. 
The children, partially dressed, 
were allowed to sit up a little and 
greet the neighbors and friends, 
but, heavy with sleep, they were 
glad to go back to bed, and laid 
down the presents to sleep on the 
pillows beside them. 














By Josern H. 


OUNT LEO TOLSTOY, like the 

few other mature novelists of 
Europe, had a way of describing 
the character of man to convince 
you that if man is not predictable 
he is at least knowable. His char- 
acterizations of Alexey Alexandro- 
vitch and Konstantin Dmitrievitch, 
to mention but two, show that the 
actions and reactions of normal 
men can be closely scrutinized, and 
through them can be obtained a 
fairly accurate pattern of their per- 
sonalities. Undset, Mauriac and 
Kihnelt-Leddihn, Catholic realists 
of Western Europe, portray suffer- 
ing and distress, pleasure and hap- 
piness in a way that leaves the 
hearts and minds of their fictional 
reatures wide open for all to read 
and understand. It is the same 
psychoanalytical ability that gives 
enduring qualities to the works of 
Hardy and Dostoievski; whereas it 
is a lack of such insight that will 
bring Galsworthy into oblivion 
long before people will have ceased 
to read the novels of the English- 
man and the Russian. 

But human beings, whom most 
of us have found to be knowable, 
have been dissected and diagnosed 
by the scientific Alexis Carrel and 
by him dubbed Man, the Unknown. 
In 1932, Hilaire Belloc, ever anxious 
to pose a question and ever willing 
to supply an answer, published a 
book that went to the radical query 
of all of man’s investigations. Quid 
Sum?, he asked, and then pro- 
ceeded to expand the reply that is 
contained in the simple line, “We 
are beings with certain senses and 
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powers of enjoyment and suffer- 
ing.” Carrel may be said to have 
attempted an answer of a greatly 
different and more thorough kind 
because he has a perspective on 
man widely divergent from that of 
Belloc. The scientist, after writing 
a more or less exhaustive treatise 
on the subject of man, folded back 
his MS. to the title page and wrote 
there the admission of his inability 
to answer. The words he inscribed 
were, Man, the Unknown. 
Somewhere in his book (p. 269) 
Carrel has written ;that the com- 
pletely developed individual “is 
truly the creator and the center of 
the universe.” And we might add 
as a logical deduction that man 
must therefore be a law unto him- 
self. Such a premise and conclu- 
sion is so far from the truth that it 
is interesting only in as far as it 
aids us in investigating the mental 
prejudices of thinkers and writers 
who assume it. When we study 
and discuss man we are too easily 
liable to become entangled in a web 
of words and forget that man is 
worth while only when considered 
in his relation to God. Whether 
looking from below or from above 
it is He Who is the center of all 
things, the creator and governor of 
the universe and its inhabitants. 
Scientific observation when limit- 
ed to the fields in which it is defi- 
nitely useful, is of utmost im- 
portance, but when our curiosity 
turns from the physical and physi- 
ological to the mental and spiritual, 
scientific observation by itself is of 
little aid. Like Galsworthy, the 




















novelist, Carrel, the scientist, for- 
gets that certain broad reaches of 
knowledge can be acquired only 
through supernatural means. They 
want man to be totally independent, 
learning and using only the human 
means at his disposal to bring forth 
the fullness of knowledge. Strictly 
speaking, the fullness of knowl- 
edge, which implies the answers to 
all the questions man has ever pro- 
posed, is utterly unattainable in 
this present state of existence. 
Looking over the celestial parapets, 
God must frequently laugh at our 
puny attempts to pierce the un- 
known. He is the source of all 
knowledge and we, by studying the- 
ology, the science of God, approach 
a human analogy of divine omnis- 
cience. It is a land where modern 
scientific observation fails to act as 
a guide. 

Coming back, however, not to 
man’s knowledge, but to the knowl- 
edge of man we find that for a Cath- 
olic, the matter is ridiculously sim- 
ple. With his faith as a support he 
can plunge in bravely and give the 
reply adequate for a reasoning and 
reasonable man. With Scholastic 
philosophy as a background he 
would never deny—as Theodore 
Dreiser does—that he has a men- 
tal personality distinguishing him 
from every other person. Nor 
would he say—as Alexis Carrel does 
in all seriousness—that “Man is, 
first of all, a nutritive process.” 
Philosophic monism, telling him 
that there is no relation between 
the body and the soul because they 
are one and the same thing, would 
not give him a moment’s pause. 

In all this babble of varied and 
opposing thought man is almost 
always the macrocosm; he is the 
universal one; he is the end and all 
in himself and by himself. Not 
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that these philosophies or religions 
agree in their degree of falsity; 
such a state would be as unexpected 
as it is historically untrue. Each 
satisfies to some extent its adher- 
ents and is either insufficiently true 
or entirely false. Standing above 
all others there is one system, phi- 
losophic as well as religious, which 
solves with methodic certitude the 
whole problem of man. That is, of 
course, the Catholic Church. As 
Chesterton has said, “He who holds 
the Christian and Catholic view of 
human nature will feel certain that 
it is a universal and sane view, and 
will be satisfied.” In it man is the 
microcosm; he is truly the measure 
of all things; he is the image of the 
Omniscient; he is the individual. 
During the past century Darwin 
popularized as a biological prob- 
lem the origin and development of 
species; to-day the problem of most 
interest both biologically and psy- 
chologically is the origin and de- 
velopment of individuals. It is at 
once a challenging and an impor- 
tant question when it is taken in 
both its physical and spiritual as- 
pects because upon it depends the 
happiness of man. The individual 
is not certain of happiness or of its 
extent until he has a fairly accurate 
knowledge of his whence and his 
whither. Besides this he must 
know what he is. He must know 
something about the material body 
in which “he moves and walks 
and has his being,” and about hu- 
man nature of which he is an inte- 
gral constituent. Without this 
knowledge he can never learn what 
is good for his body and soul, and 
what is evil. The Greeks handed 
down a'term for it when they said 
gnothi seauton (know thyself). 
Ignorance of self leads to ig- 
norance of the problem of evil and 
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its solution, and that unknowing 
state of mind has brought disaster 
to the individual in unnumbered 
cases. Man is such a puzzle to Car- 
rel because the scientist considers 
the problem of evil as insoluble ex- 
cept by man. He joins the doubters 
of the ages and views the problem 
from an angle that cannot be sub- 
scribed to by any Catholic thinker. 
Certainly he does not reach a simi- 
lar solution. Driving the prob- 
lem down to its ultimate conclu- 
sion drove Cecil Chesterton into the 
Church because it was there that he 
could find the only satisfactory an- 
swer. . 

This stubborn question of suffer- 
ing, pain and evil is the stumbling- 
block of the thousands who claim 
to live by reason alone. It keeps 
them unknowing of themselves 
and voids their probability of gain- 
ing the knowledge of a relationship 
between themselves and a guiding 
Deity. It is a problem that cannot 
be solved without the aid of faith in 
that Deity and cannot be under- 
stood simply by “scientific observa- 
tion.” Gnothi seauton, know your- 
self and you cannot help realizing 
that you have a free will. Practi- 
cally speaking, this free will would 
not have to function if all men were 
virtuous because there would be no 
inclination to evil. But unless evil 
were permitted all men would be 
automatically virtuous, and free 
will would not be the actual neces- 
sity it now is. All this depends on 
faith and the knowledge that faith 
is necessary for the individual. Ce- 
cil Chesterton is only one of the 
many great men who literally 
stripped themselves naked of all 
prejudices to acquire the truth 
about themselves in this funda- 
mental dilemma. 

If it is true that a proper knowl- 
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edge of physical evil will bring man 
closer to God, it is equally true that 
a proper understanding of moral 
evil will draw man nearer his fel- 
low men. The subjective tendency 
in most men is to view expediency 
as not always coincident with jus- 
tice but their objective view tends 
in the opposite direction. Moral 
evil for them does not really exist 
because in their opinion all the 
laws and sanctions dealing with 
moral lapses are but the outgrowth 
of tradition and prejudice. Judge 
Lindsey and Bertrand Russell have 
been the most noisome of the ex- 
ponents of this strange moral code 
and both have been of the opinion 
that present corrective methods are 
both cruel and inhuman. Their 
theory is that complete under- 
standing of the individual and his 
problem will automatically bring 
complete forgiveness and condone- 
ment. Men of this type are, how- 
ever, strangely quick to demand 
punishment when the evil becomes 
a personal affair. 

A sane view of the nature of man 
and the relationship between men 
could easily admit credence in the 
old adage, tout comprendre c’est 
tout pardonner. Now that Thomas 
Huxley has become outmoded and 
Darwin is gradually slipping into 
the Nirvana of meddlesome theo- 
rists, serious thinkers are no longer 
greatly concerned about man’s con- 
nection in the scheme of general 
animated nature. Of course there 
are, and always will be, as Huxley 
said, “many whose chief philoso- 
phical objection to Adam is the 
hypothesis of his special creation.” 
And there are many so fascinated 
at the thought of their possible 
simian ancestry that the far more 
interesting study of human nature 
carries no attraction. For the vast 














majority of us, however, man’s ac- 
tions and reactions, his relations 
and inter-relations will long con- 
tinue to be an absorbing topic of 
study. The more extensive this 
knowledge becomes the sooner will 
happiness come to both the under- 
standing and the misunderstood. 
To forgive the criminal because we 
know his case thoroughly does not 
mean to condone the crime. We 
can forgive the adulterer but cer- 
tainly we can never condone adul- 
tery; we can, as Ignatius Loyola 
did, love the sinner and still hate 
the sin. That is the important mar- 
gin of difference between the false 
and the correct understanding of 
human nature. 

Interest in human beings and 
human behavior is so vital that 
Professor Dorsey’s recent book, 
purporting to satisfy that interest, 
soon became a best seller. In it he 
wrote: “The vagaries of human be- 
haviour seem as countless as the 
sands of the sea; but the sands can 
be classified and described. Hu- 
man behaviour also, though the 
problem is more complex and shift- 
ing. That man makes an ass of 
himself and elects himself a saint 
only adds zest to the study of hu- 
man behaviour. Man is not only 
the most curious thing in the world, 
but the most interesting, not only 
to live with, but as an object of ob- 
servation” (Why We Behave Like 
Human Beings. P. 26). 

Man, the other man, is undoubt- 
edly the most interesting object of 
observation for most of us; but 
man, ourselves, should we decide 
to give the time to close observa- 
tion, will prove the most profitable 
object of observation. Schopen- 


hauer, in his paper on the “Founda- 
tion of Ethics,” gave as his opinion 
that each individual follows the 
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moral principle that is basic in his 
nature. Pessimist that he was, he 
stressed the dark side of human na- 
ture and attempted to show that 
there is innate in all of us the tend- 
encies to meanness, pride, selfish- 
ness. There is no doubt that these 
tendencies appear outwardly in 
many of us and are perceived in- 
wardly by all of us. But that they 
are basic, which is the same as say- 
ing that they are necessary and in- 
tegral parts of our human nature, 
is beside the truth. One forgets 
that original sin is the basic cause 
of all such tendencies, that because 
of it our wills have been weakened 
and our intellects darkened, that 
its antidote is contained in the life 
of grace. 

Carrel touches upon this moral 
point. “The definition of good and 
evil . . . is somewhat arbitrary. In 
modern civilizations, the theoreti- 
cal rules of conduct are based upon 
the remains of Christian morals. 
No one obeys them” (p. 129). He 
is speaking here of the world out- 
side Catholic circles, for arbitrari- 
ness is reduced to the minimum 
within the Church. The moral 
“code” of Christianity is recog- 
nized and obeyed, and the mere fact 
that its legislation has been so 
wisely adapted during the centuries 
is the greatest proof that man is 
knowable. An unnumbered army 
of saints has never come to the pub- 
lic eye, but the canonization of 
thousands shows that the mind and 
heart of man is knowable in its in- 
nermost recesses. 

The objection in this matter of 
saints will be that the supernatural 
element bears too heavily in the ap- 
proval of saints and we are there- 
fore out of our ken when we talk 
of the comprehension of sanctity. 
But it is because the supernatural 
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is so closely allied to the natural 
that the matter is of importance. 
To know human nature we must 
rise above it and obtain a bird’s-eye 
view of it just as we obtain a full 
view of a vast geographical expanse 
only from the seat of an airplane. 
If we raise ourselves above nature 
we will share the keen vision of the 
saints, indeed we will participate in 
the divine outlook on life. There 
can be no understanding of man 
without an understanding of man’s 
place in nature. He is “a little less 
than the angel” but wonderfully re- 
moved from the beast. Chesterton 
expressed it well in The Everlast- 
ing Man when he wrote: “Alone 
among the animals he feels the need 
of averting his thoughts from the 
root realities of his own bodily be- 
ing; of hiding them as in the pres- 
ence of some higher possibility 
which creates the mystery of 
shame.” 

The criterion then, by which we 
can judge the saint, is well estab- 
lished. It is an invariable yardstick 
in the case of the holy; it is not so 
rigorous for the rest of us. The 
yardstick must become a sliding 
rule when we apply it to mankind 
in general, especially the other 
man, but when the application he- 
comes personal it is best used in its 
full length. The Middle Ages must 
have known men more thoroughly 
—or must have made perfection 
more easy for them. From our 
vantage point in time we seem able 
to discern many individuals who 
were then inspired by a high moral 
ideal. That we seem to encounter 


them so seldom in our modern civi- 
lization does not prove their non- 
existence or even their rarity. For 
one thing we are physically too 
close, too intimate with them in a 
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Our judgment is af- 
fected by radio comments, news 


natural way. 


articles, magazine pen-sketches. 
The remedy lies in the return to a 
supernatural perspective both of 
ourselves and of our fellow man. 

The whole question now takes a 
turn from the “possibility of know- 
ing man” to the “ability to know 
men.” To recognize and bow to 
the innate tendencies to meanness, 
selfishness and pride in every man 
is to know man as the devil knows 
him; to add to this the knowledge 
of other tendencies, of love, pity, 
generosity, and to emphasize them, 
is to know man as God knows him. 
Shakespeare said that “Hell is 
empty” and in those words we could 
imply a glorious faith in the divine 
understanding of human _ weak- 
nesses. His statement is of course 
false, and is dangerous if our con- 
fidence in the divine mercy as- 
sumes the liberal hue of Protestant- 
ism. It does, however, tend to give 
an inkling of what our attitude to- 
ward our fellow man must be be- 
fore we can gain any knowledge of 
him. In this sense, to know all is 
to pardon all. To know the good 
qualities of man, to believe that 
they are infinitely more worthy of 
recognition than the bad, is to par- 
don and understand all. 

This then is the open door to our 
knowledge of man: To see and act 
as the Master did when the cases of 
Peter, of Magdalen, of the woman 
taken in adultery, came before the 
tribunal of His judgment. But in- 
stead of passing judgment—judge 
not and you shall not be judged— 
we must learn to understand and 
forgive, for “to forgive is divine.” 
To achieve a divine knowledge is 
impossible but to approach it is to 
act in the supernatural manner. 




















THE ETHIOPIAN AT BETHLEHEM 


By LEONARD TWYNHAM 


Then Baltasar 
Approached beneath the flaming orient star,— 
He of the copper brow and dusky skin,— 
And knelt before the Virgin and her Babe 
In that far stable of the village inn. 
From flowing folds of his vermilion robe 
He took a costly alabaster flask 
Of fragrant balm to soothe the burning wounds 
Of those who cringe beneath the tyrant’s lash, 
And, lifting it to Mary’s soft pale hands, 
He said, “From Ethiopia I bring 
A treasure of the Abyssinian lands 
In token of my love, for even Christ, 
The Prince of Peace, shall feel the sting 
Of hate with which the arrogant still smite 
The bended backs of those not worldly-wise; 
I come because I saw a Light and knew 
It somewhere would descend from frigid skies.” 


The dark-hued sage arose and quickly drew 
From jangling sheath a shining scimitar, 
Saluted Jesus, Savior of the earth, 





Strode through the door beneath the wandering star, 


While angels sang of good-will’s timely birth, 
Mounted his camel waiting in the street, 
Thought briskly of the darkening clouds of war, 


Heard Herod’s guards with stately measured’ tread 


Tramp down the roadway on relentless feet, 
Tightened the crimson turban on his head; 
And, with a prayer upon his trembling mouth, 


Turned toward the placid palm groves of the south. 











THE MIDNIGHT MASS AT LES BAUX 


A Medieval Miracle in Modern France 


By ANNA Birp STEWART 


**— WONDER if this is where they 
have the baby lamb at Christ- 
mas?” 

“Ask that woman in the shawl. 
I think she belongs here.” 

I overheard the words of these 
two French women, fellow tourists 
in the ancient ruined town of Les 
Baux, at the time of my first visit 
to southern France. It was my in- 
troduction to L’Offrande des Ber- 
gers, given annually upon that 
mountain top since at least the fif- 
teenth century, but it was not until 
eight years later that I walked up 
the Grande Rue of Les Baux on 
Christmas Eve. 

Here Main Street is largely hol- 
lowed out of the rock, and the ruins 
of great mansions of the fifteenth 
century gape along its length. The 
inhabitants to-day live mainly in 
smaller rock-hewn chambers above 
and around these remnants of past 
glory. The town is built on the 
western slope of a promontory of 
the Alpilles, with the ruins of a 
once formidable castle-fort on the 
rocky crest above it. Gauls and 
Romans had used the site, but the 
glory of Les Baux began in the 
twelfth century when its Princes 
possessed seventy-eight cities and 
castles with great grants of land 
throughout Provence, and held suc- 
cessively the titles also of Prince 
of Orange, Count of Provence, King 
of Arles and Vienne and Emperor 
of Constantinople. They had fleets 
and armies, power and prestige. 
From this family came the ances- 


tors of William of Orange, of Wil- 
helmina, Queen of the Netherlands. 
But the mountain citadel which 
once boasted four thousand souls, 
now harbors eighty. 

Sic transit gloria. . . . What a 
theme for religious meditation! 
Their temporal lords have passed, 
but the people still come to do hom- 
age to the Little King of all time. 
So thinking, I make my way to the 
church at the farther end of the 
Grande Rue, where to the original 
chapel cut in the ninth century into 
the solid rock of the mountain side, 
the twelfth century has added a 
nave, and the fourteenth an aisle. 

Before the church, at the foot of 
the tall Calvaire, I stop to look at 
the wares of a woman selling post 
cards and souvenirs. She is so 
chilled her fingers can’t pick up the 
small coins to make change, and 
when I volunteer to watch her stock 
while she goes home to warm her 
hands by the fire, she takes me at 
my word. Upon her return I have 
to admit my failure as a salesgirl, 
but try to make amends. I always 
prepare against the cold by wearing 
two pairs of gloves which I reverse 
when the outer pair is soiled, so I 
offer her the cleaner looking. Now, 
of course, we are friends,—for the 
Provengaux are warm hearted as 
well as cold handed,—and she in- 
troduces me to her daughter, who 
has been in the Shepherds’ Play ten 
times already, and now at fifteen 
has risen to be the principal angel. 

“It is Elise who will sing, “Ber- 


























gers, la grande nouvelle,” Mme. 
Journet tells me, quoting the first 
lines of the song in French: 


“Shepherds, the glorious news 
Which I bring you below, 
Through his faithful messenger 
God wishes you to know.” 


“I thought the carols were all in 
Provengal.” 

“Not the angels’,” she answers. 
“They sing in French.” 

“Is French, then, considered a 
more angelic language?” I ask it 
smilingly. 

“Indeed, no. Merely a tongue 
they do not hear every day.” For 
the Provencaux, like the country 
folk of almost every other province 
in France, still speak one of the old 
dialects, those same languages in 
which Troubadour and Trouvére 
sang in the old days when French 
itself was but another dialect. She 
shows me the booklet in which the 
Curé has lovingly compiled the text 
of the ancient “Noéls.” 

“Here comes the Curé,” says 
Mme. Journet, and she presents me 
to a tall man, a typical Provengal, 
younger than I had expected, the 
Abbé Cheilan of the province. Too 
excited to stand still, M. le Curé 
shows me through the church, 
speaking in a steady stream, volu- 
bly, more like an Italiam than a 
Frenchman. 

“See, I have reserved your place 
on the front row. You will see 
everything,” he tells me, remem- 
bering my ticket number. He has 
sent tickets to visitors who will 
come from Switzerland, Paris, Mar- 
seilles and all the Midi, but I am 
the sole Américan. Perhaps it is 


the length of my journey that 
makes him so eager to show me the 
travelers’ 


saint. Devotion to St. 
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Christopher is history here, for an 
alabaster statue was mentioned in 
the will of Alix, Princess of Les 
Baux, in 1426. 

To the right of the altar in the an- 
cient rock-hewn chapel of the shep- 
herds the girls of the parish are now 
decorating a cart made of small 
wooden spindles, with high thin 
wheels. “Mademoiselle from 
America wishes to help,” says the 
Curé. Smiling a welcome they let 
me tie the paper roses and aspara- 
gus fern to the corners, while they 
fasten slim red, green and white 
candles all around the top railing. 
Then they lay a few handfuls of 
straw in the bed of the cart. “Like 
the Manger,” one girl whispers to 
me. 

I ask about the lamb which is to 
lie upon the straw and she calls to 
an old man. “He will be the prin- 
cipal shepherd,” she tells me. “He 
has been in the Offrande des Ber- 
gers more than fifty times. He can 
tell you everything.” 

The shepherd is a small man, his 
hair and thick mustache very white 
against the weather-beaten brown 
of his skin. I have never seen eyes 
so shining—as if they were reflect- 
ing the Star. He leads me through 
a crooked little alleyway to a cave- 
like stable cut into the hill, where 
I find the lamb, a wee thing of fif- 
teen days, gentle and unafraid. It 
is spotlessly white and already in- 
different to its red ribbon bow. I 
ask its name. 

“It has no name yet, Mademoi- 
selle; it is quite too young to have 
been baptized,” he replies whimsi- 
cally. “But the good ram, here, 
who will draw the chariot, has a 
name—we call him Joseph.” The 
ram turns at the word and the old 
shepherd strokes him. “He knows 
what is expected of him for he has 
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acted before.” I too pet Joseph, 
and kiss the soft nose of the baby 
lamb. How I wish I could take it 
home! 

I wait with growing impatience, 
filling in the time by looking at the 
view from the church across the 
Val de la Fontaine with its gray 
warped olive trees and almonds. In 
the spring it is a sea of pink and 
white foam. I climb the heights 
to the castle ruins and descend the 
slopes beyond to see the Val d’En- 
fer, said to have inspired Dante 
with his descriptions for the In- 
ferno. Dinner at the small Hétel 
de la Reine-Jeanne is over at last. 
People spring up from nowhere; 
motors in long procession toil up 
the Roman road that encircles the 
slope; the earliest buses disgorge 
their crowds of passengers. 

My friend, Mme. Journet, calls to 
me to go in to see her angel. Thus 
I am able to help fasten the wings 
on Elise and her little angelic band. 

“It is not very comfortable to be 
an angel,” a very small one con- 
fides in me. Then one of the 
women helping reminds her that 
the inconvenience of wings is all for 
le petit Jésu. 

A little after eleven we gather at 
the side entrance of the church un- 
der the stars; surely they are shin- 
ing brighter here than elsewhere, 
such close, friendly stars. Every- 
one is smiling from some inner hap- 
piness; there is a feeling of subdued 
jollity, as if everyone were con- 
scious of the active spirit of good 
will toward man. At last we are in 
our places and in the dim light of 
oil lamps and a few candles I can 
see how great the throng is; great 
enough to satisfy Monsieur le Curé, 
who has told me that he counts on 
this one occasion to keep the church 
going for the next twelve months, 
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adding, “It’s a poor little congrega- 
tion except in faith.” 

The occasional sound of the bell 
on the ram’s neck, from the shep- 
herds’ chapel, reminds me of the 
flocks coming down from the high 
hills at the approach of winter. 
This is a pastoral country, as in- 
deed was that around Bethlehem 
at the time we are now celebrating. 
The chapel is dark so I cannot see 
the lamb. 

To the right of the altar before 
me is the Créche; high above it is 
Elise, the angel, her wings shining 
bravely, while all the smailer angels 
are grouped down about the Crib. 
The little Madonna sits very still in 
her blue gown and white veil, await- 
ing the coming of the Child, for 
throughout Provence the lovely 
waxen figure used to represent the 
Infant Jesus is carried in just at 
midnight. Joseph stands beside 
her, a very helpless, shy young boy 
in a wide halo like a straw hat brim, 
that keeps slipping over one ear. 
He tries to edge farther and farther 
into the background. 

“Look at little St. Joseph; isn’t 
he sweet?” my neighbor whispers. 
So the real Joseph must have been, 
modest, retiring; perhaps wonder- 
ing why he had been chosen. 

They are all terribly serious, chil- 
dren and grown folk alike, for they 
know that they are carrying on the 
ancient tradition of their people. 
Other villages have begun to imi- 
tate their pageant, using by the 
irony of fate, the same booklet, in 
which the Abbé Cheilan has set 
down the ritual, routine and text 
used in his village throughout five 
centuries. 

Suddenly the lamb bleats, bring- 
ing from the throng a soft murmur 
of tender mirth as one might laugh 
gently over a beloved child. There 





























is nothing out of harmony, noth- 
ing to mar the knowledge that this 
is a religious celebration and not a 
spectacle. Here lies the real trib- 
ute to this curious and beautiful 
tradition, to the people’s devotion 
and their faith. 

The Curé darts here and every- 
where, giving directions as uncon- 
sciously as though he were the 
property man of a Chinese theater 
and supposed to be invisible. The 
choir file into their places between 
the rock chapel and the altar, the 
girls all dressed in costumes of the 
region, handed down from mothers 
and grandmothers who had sung 
the same “Noéls” here, years ago. 
The men wear the long brown cloak 
of the Provencal shepherd, and 
carry their wide felt hats. 

Half past eleven ... now the 
choir begins the carols, accompa- 
nied by fifes and tambourins, those 
tall, narrow drums of Provence. I 
find the music disturbing at first, 
but the folk about me are smiling 
happily, some are praying, some are 
humming the tunes under their 
breath, and I remember that this 
is the national music as inspiring 
to this people as the bagpipe is to 
the Scot. My neighbor tells me 
with evident relish that all through 
the Christmas season, which will 
last in many places until the Pres- 
entation in February, these same 
carols will be sung to similar ac- 
companiment during Mass to the 
edification and spiritual exaltation 
of throngs in every church. 

The celebrant of the Mass ap- 
pears in his vestments before the 
altar. There is a sibilant whisper 
throughout the church, for true to 
his custom, the Curé has invited a 
well-known orator in the Provencal 
tongue, and a poet, to take his place, 
to be the central figure. Monsieur 
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le Curé contents himself with the 
more humble and practical réle, a 
mere Martha. The Mass has begun. 

The choruses continue until the 
Gospel, after which the congrega- 
tion sits back expectant. They love 
oratory, and they are not disap- 


pointed. In the full and musical 
cadences of this people’s native 
Provencal the priest describes elo- 
quently the first Christmas, and ex- 
plains the scenes which the shep- 
herds are now going to enact. The 
priest descends from the pulpit and 
sits at the side of the altar. M. le 
Curé darts across to the chapel in 
the rock. There is a rustle as 
everyone leans to the right in a vain 
effort to see something. 

“Bergers, la grande nouvelle, 
sings the high sweet voice of the 
angel. The shepherd, supposedly 
awakened, asks the meaning of this 
announcement, and the whole story 
of God’s love for the world is relat- 
ed in the ancient carols. 

The shepherd arouses his fel- 
lows. “The moment has come,” 
he sings, “to go by path and by 
highroad, playing the flute and the 
drum. I seem to have heard an 
angel singing, who said unto me 
that he would descend to earth, un- 
to a Child, that he would tell the 
Mother that we shepherds are com- 
ing to the stable. Come, young 
shepherds, there is no detour. How 
straight is the road! I see our Lord 
lying upon the scanty straw, the 
Virgin Mother at His side. Ad- 
vance, you players of the drum, and 
ye as well who play upon the flute, 
we shall sing a dawn-song to this 
Child so beautiful.” 

The Shepherds’ Chapel sudden- 
ly is alight with many little flames 
of the candles on the lamb’s cart. 
Joseph, the ram, has been har- 
nessed with ribbons; he turns his 
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head and the deep sound of his bell 
is heard again. It is time for the 
charette to be drawn out, but first 
the extra chairs placed across the 
chapel for the overflow crowd, must 
be moved. Joseph waits, he has 
seen all this before, a way will be 
made for him. The lamb bleats 
once, plaintively. 

“Il est sage, ce bélier,” my neigh- 
bor remarks as old Joseph passes 
down the side aisle. Everyone 
turns to see the lamb on its bed of 
straw. “Le petit agneau ... petit 
agneau ...agneau .. .” one hears 
the whisper through the church 
like the sighing of the wind. 

The drums at the head of the 
cortége begin the song in Provengal, 
“La luna es levado, Parten, cam- 
barado,” “The moon is risen, let us 
go, comrades, singing the song of 
dawn all the way to Bethlehem.” 
The choir, now in procession, and 
all the congregation take up the re- 
frain. 

Up the center aisle behind the 
drummers come the little angels, 
each crowned with a golden star, 
and even the tiniest seeming by this 
time a little more used to her wings. 
Next the lamb, its cart almost too 
wide for the strait passage left by 
the crowd, but the old shepherd is 
beside it, ready to help the ram 
through the hard places. Last 
come the shepherds and shepherd- 
esses, old and young, choir and 
other villagers, dressed in treas- 
ured caps, aprons and fichus of the 
past. Each carries a red lighted 
candle; each looking straight ahead 
at the altar, sings the happy tid- 
ings. 

The procession halts before the 
priest who stands upon the altar 
steps holding in his outstretched 
hands the waxen figure of the Lit- 
tle Jesus. As the little angels group 
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themselves on either side they sing, 
this time in Provencal, “A Diéu 
glori séi rendudo, au pus aut déu 
fiermamen,”’—the Gloria in Excel- 
sis which the Gospels tell us the an- 
gels of heaven sang at Bethlehem. 

The chief shepherd now lifts the 
lamb, holding it in his left arm. 
He makes a deep bow to the priest 
and to the symbol of the Divine 
Child, then approaching slowly and 
by tiny steps, he bends low again 
to kiss His feet. Then very slowly 
still, he turns toward the shepherd- 
ess nearest him. Together they 
bow almost as low as he had done 
before. He gives her the lamb, after 
which they bow to each other, once 
more to the Infant Jesus, and he 
retires. The first shepherdess re- 
peats the salutations with religious 
mien, and without a variation in the 
bows and the steps, the lamb passes 
from hand to hand, symbol of the 
gift of each of these pastoral folk 
to the Supreme Lord. Taking it 
again, the old shepherd makes a 
profound reverence to the Child 
and gravely salutes the assembly. 
Then the priest places the Child 
back in the crib, and the lamb into 
the charette. 

The whole scene passes in deep- 
est silence. I feel as if everyone 
else must feel as I do, touched to 
find a country where the ancient 
traditions, so fragrant and so mov- 
ing, are kept in all their naive sim- 
plicity. 

The cortége winds back, the cart 
turns into the stone chapel, the 
choir slip into their former places, 
and the Mass continues. 

While the priest bends above the 
Bread and Wine which are to be- 
come the Body and Blood of this 
Infant God born in the stable at 
Bethlehem, the choir sings joyfully 
of this happy Birth in “Noéls” of 














the Gospel story. Here is intro- 
duced one of the few songs not of 
ancient origin, — a poem by Rou- 
manille, one of the seven Félibres, 
a society of poets who wrote in the 
dialect. It is the touching story of 
a blind girl who begs her mother to 
be taken into the presence of the 
Divine Infant. “If I cannot see 
Him, at least I can touch Him. And 
must one see, dear Mother, to ,be- 
lieve and to adore?” 

Suddenly, just before the Conse- 
cration, the little figure of the old- 
est shepherd appears, kneeling at 
the altar. He holds the baby lamb, 
and I recall what the Curé had told 
me in the afternoon, that the an- 
cient writings so often compared 
the Christ to a sacrificial lamb. At 
the Elevation, as the priest lifts the 
Sacred Host, the shepherd holds 
aloft the lamb, and in place of the 
altar boy’s bell, one hears the lamb 
bleat softly. . . . O Lamb of God, 
Who taketh away the sins of the 
world! ... 
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It is the supreme moment of the 
Mass and of the ancient symbolic 
story here enacted. 

Then as old and young approach 
the altar, I open Abbé Cheilan’s lit- 
tle book about the Midnight Mass. 
“Now the crowd draws near the 
Communion Table,” he _ writes, 
“Shepherds, shepherdesses, stran- 
gers from afar, come in great num- 
ber to receive their God, and to give 
refuge in their hearts to Him Whom 
the people of Bethlehem would not 
receive into their houses.” 

The Mass is over. 

We file out into the cold, still, 
brilliant night, we of the twentieth 
century who have seen into the 
past, we who have touched hands 
with the Middle Ages. Above the 
ruins, above the valley below, shine 
the stars as they have shone upon 
the faithful leaving this little church 
on the Christmases of more than 
five hundred years. So has the 
same faith glowed in their hearts. 
It is indeed a Christ-Mass. 




















THE SOCIALIST SCHOOL IN MEXICO 


By JAMES A. MAGNER 


F the various schemes of the 

Revolutionary Government of 
Mexico to wipe out the Spanish 
legacy of Christian culture in the 
country and profoundly moderate 
concepts of private property, none 
has been devised with more deadly 
sureness of purpose than that of 
the Socialist School. Originally 
conceived by the National Revolu- 
tionary Party, it was incorporated 
as an integral part of the Six-Year 
Plan of 1933 which the administra- 
tion of President Cardenas now 
seeks to fulfill. The basis of action 
is clearly stated in Article 3 of the 
Reformed Constitution: “Education 
which the States shall impart will 
be Socialist, and moreover, to ex- 
clude all religious doctrine, it shall 
combat fanaticism and prejudices. 
For this end, the school shall or- 
ganize its teachings and activities 
in such form as will permit it to 
create in the youth a rational and 
exact concept of the universe and 
of social life.” 

Then follows a regulation which 
sounds the doom of what Cardenas 
has called “the prejudices of the 
present régime of individualistic 
speculation.” “Only the State— 
the Federation, the States, and the 
Municipalities—” declares the Con- 
stitution, “shall impart primary, 
secondary, and normal education.” 
Authorization for private schools in 
these branches can be granted only 
in accordance with Socialist moral- 
ity and ideology. Hence, “religious 
corporations, ministers of religion, 
societies which exclusively or pri- 
marily engaged in educational ac- 





tivities, and associations or societies 
directly or indirectly connected with 
the propagation of a religious be- 
lief, shall not take part in any form 
in the primary, secondary, or nor- 
mal schools, nor shall they be al- 
lowed to give them economic sup- 
port.” 

In spite of the constant opposi- 
tion of the Catholic Church on the 
one hand and the exaggerated claims 
of the Government on the other, it 
must be admitted that elementary 
education has progressed remark- 
ably in Mexico under the Six-Year 
Plan. According to the last avail- 
able statistics issued by the Secre- 
tariat of Public Education, there 
were in December, 1935, a total of 
more than 22,000 primary and kin- 
dergarten schools sustained by pub- 
lic funds throughout the country in 
addition to nearly 700 centers, rang- 
ing from technical and agricultural 
schools of a post-primary charac- 
ter to cultural enterprises of a gen- 
eral scope. 

Some of these schools, notably 
the technical schools in Monterrey 
and Mexico City, represent a notable 
advance in modern equipment and 
scholastic standards. Considerable 
care has been taken also with va- 
rious rural centers, like that of 
Oaxtepec, which moved Professor 
Ross of Wisconsin University to de- 
clare himself “eight per cent more 
in favor of the Socialist School.” 

A large number of the school 
buildings and equipment, however, 
have simply been confiscated from 
the Catholic teaching orders, in- 
cluding several important institu- 

















tions in Mexico City. The results 
in many instances have been a de- 
cided retrogression in educational 
standards. Difficulties in the pro- 
fessoriate have been increased in 
several States, like Oaxaca, because 
of the economic factor, in insuffi- 
cient appropriations for equipment 
and salaries for the teachers. 

The actual implantation of So- 
cialist ideas in the schools has also 
met with severe difficulties. This 
has been due partly to a lack of So- 
cialist conviction or preparation in 
the teachers themselves and to the 
popular opposition largely created 
by Catholic sentiment. In fact, it is 
precisely the Socialist intent of the 
schools that has aroused the ire of 
Catholic authorities to the point of 
refusing absolution to parents who 
send their children to them. Some 
of the propagandists for the gov- 
ernment are beginning to feel that 
the selection of the name “Socialist” 
was an unfortunate one, inasmuch 
as it put Catholics on the defensive 
from the start. Certain disinter- 
ested if not mentally alert observ- 
ers, like the American Ambassador, 
were originally led to believe that 
the name was merely an expression 
for universal education. 

There are few people who are op- 
posed to universal education; and 
a census of Catholic opinion in Mex- 
ico reveals that it is not on this 
score that the hierarchy and Cath- 
olic laity are attempting, with all 
their power, to thwart the direc- 
tions taken by the Mexican school. 
It is true that they are angered over 
the clause in Article 3 which for- 
bids religious teaching in the 
schools and thereby automatically 
outlaws the parochial school and 
educational activity of the clergy 
and the religious orders. But their 
principal concern is with the pro- 
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gram of Socialism, which aims to 
kill religion in the people by edu- 
cating the youth to a completely 
materialistic view of life and social 
justice. 

There are various interpretations 
of the social teachings of the Mex- 
ican school. They include integral 
Communism, or complete abolition 
of private ownership, Collectivism 
as advocated by Marx, Agrarian 
Socialism, or the socialization of 
land properties, and Codperativism, 
which aims at the distribution of 
land and the abolition of middle- 
men through consumptive codpera- 
tive leagues or unions. The general 
tenor of the textbooks, however, 
leaves no doubt that the business of 
Mexican education is to create a na- 
tion for the proletariat modeled on 
the Russian Soviet. This is further 
borne out in the official syllabus and 
examinations to be used in the 
schools, the program outlined by 
government spokesmen, and the 
spirit actually engendered in the 
classrooms. 

“The new school,” declares the 
official dictation of the teachers’ 
syllabus, “desires that all men form 
but one social class: the working 
class. Those who work are the only 
ones who have a right to be happy. 
How noble are the aims of the So- 
cialist school.” 

Professor Luis G. Monzon states 
the same thing in his book pub- 
lished by the Secretariat of Public 
Education. “It recognizes,” he 
says, “a society integrated by a sin- 
gle social organism: that of the men 
who work and produce, denying 
the division of society into two an- 
tagonistic classes in the capitalistic 
world, those of the exploiters and 
the exploited. It hands over the 
governmental entity into the hands 
of the workers and peasants, insti- 
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tuting, in the collectivist stage, the 
proletarian dictatorship as an es- 
sential means of fight. The school,” 
he adds, “has for its substantial 
finality the codperation with or- 
ganized labor on the principle of 
class warfare, in the construction 
of a new social régime, in the build- 
ing up of a Socialist world.” 

The idea of attaining a single 
class through a program of strikes, 
seizures, and direct action is con- 
stantly pounded into the heads of 
the children from the first grade 
on. “The principal preoccupation 
of the present government of Mex- 
ico,” according to the correct an- 
swer in the State examinations, “is 
the protection of the proletariat 
(not peace or industry). The ex- 
ploiters of the people are the land- 
owners, the business men, capital- 
ists, and clergy. The exploited are 
the workers and peons.” In the 
grammar section, this question oc- 
curs: “What is the adjective in the 
following sentence?—The Revolu- 
tion is the violent expression of the 
warfare of the classes.” 

The idea of violence is constant- 
ly stressed. In the first year read- 
ing book Simiente (Seed) a boy 
says: “Always fighting, all my life, 
these words will be my guide: ‘all 
the land, all of it, every little bit of 
it, for the men who cultivate it.’ 
When I am big, like my father, I 
will be an Agrarian!” Posters are 
drawn by the children under the di- 
rection of their teachers and plas- 
tered all over the walls, showing 
laborers fighting against capitalism. 
One such representation in a school 
at Merida, Yucatan, shows a group 
of workers assaulting a factory, 
with the motto: “Workers, fight 
against capitalism, and the factories 
will be yours.” The portraits of 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin are every- 
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where in evidence with stencils to 
the effect that, “these men are our 
leaders. Let us honor and respect 
them.” 

One of the official exercises given 
to the children asks for a division 
of the following into syllables: “The 
school has extended its activities 
beyond the walls of the schoolhouse, 
because it is now the best aid of the 
syndicate, the codperative, and the 
agrarian community; and it will 
combat all the obstacles which 
stand in the way of the liberative 
march of the workers.” The bases 
of this march are asserted to be, 
first, the philosophy of materialism 
as the entire solution of human des- 
tiny, second, the extinction of pri- 
vate property, third, the extermina- 
tion of the middle classes by means 
of the proletarian dictatorship, and, 
fourth, revolutionary anti-imperial- 
ism. 

These principles and objectives 
are clearly recognized and affirmed 
by President Cardenas. In a speech 
on the foundation of this educa- 
tional system, he declared, “The 
Socialist School, school of work, 
with the codperation of the work- 
ers, the farmers, the teachers, and 
the National Army, which is now a 
revolutionary factor in the build- 
ing of a new Mexico, can create a 
concept of personal, family, and 
civic ethics, which supplants super- 
stitious dogma, in direct benefit of 
our people.” The abolition of a 
spiritual and religious concept of 
life thus becomes essential to the 
economic order envisioned by the 
new prophets of Mexico. 

In an address to the peasantry, 
reprinted by the Press of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Relations, Portes 
Gil points out that on the haciendas 
there was always a chapel with a 
priest “who threatened the work- 




















ers, if they misbehaved in this life, 
with eternal punishment in the 
next” (laughter and applause). 
“The priest,” he adds, “was an ally 
of the landowner, and through the 
women influenced the men so that 
they bore all kinds of sufferings in 
exchange for the delights of the 
next life.’ He concludes that So- 
cialistic teaching is urgently neces- 
sary to “wipe out the belief that 
man will, through suffering in this 
life, achieve certain happiness in 
the next.” This same brochure 
pictures an old church with the 
cross tumbling down and the sign 
“Library” over the principal door. 
A priest is shown with a rosary in 
one hand and a money bag in the 
other. 

Pictures of the same type, often 
blasphemous in character are cir- 
culated in the schools, linking capi- 
talism, the bourgeoisie, and religion 
together, as the enemies of the 
workers, and not sparing even the 
person of Christ. During the past 
July the National Secretariat of 
Education organized a book fair 
along the lines of an exhibition of 
Communistic and _ anti-religious 
works, featuring portraits of Marx, 
Engels, Stalin, Lenin, Gorki, etc., 
together with books in appreciation 
of their work, and those of Renan, 
Diderot, and the Encyclopedists, 
against Catholicism and Christian- 
ity. One of the outstanding ex- 
hibits was an “exposé” of the Church 
by an ex-priest, advertised by a fu- 
rious cartoon. A considerable per- 
centage of the display was openly 
pornographic. In all this procedure 
the influence of Russian Bolshevism 
is obviously dominant. 

The intellectuals of this educa- 
tional program are anxious to show 
that what they should like to take 
place is part of an inevitable na- 
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tional evolution. In a bulletin pub- 
lished by the PNR (National Revo- 
lutionary Party) on Socialist Edu- 
cation, three stages of development 
are represented graphically. In the 
period from 1821 to 1857 clerical 
power is asserted to have dominat- 
ed the civil. The first conquest 
then took place, with the Constitu- 
tional attack of 1857 against the 
Church. This resulted in an equal- 
ity of the two powers, with the cler- 
ical power “weakened by its own 
decadence” and the civil power “in 
increasing ascendancy in virtue of 
the law of national biology.” 

The second conquest is ascribed 
to Article 3 of the Constitution of 
1917, where the civil power domi- 
nates the clerical. This is repre- 
sented as being followed by the de- 
cadence and death of liberalism. 
The third conquest, of 1934, is 
shown as the result of the second— 
a complete integration of Mexican 
sovereignty, the extinction of cler- 
ical power, the rise of socialist and 
rationalist education, and the re- 
birth of Mexico. 

In the fourth grade reader used 
in the Socialist schools, it is assert- 
ed that for hundreds of years, the 
priests by their teaching of resigna- 
tion and conformity and their false 
promises of reward after death had, 
as allies of the rich, been exploiters 
of human misery. This is now rep- 
resented as having come to an end. 
La Argentina, one of the characters 
in a sketch, observes that day by 
day the number of persons who go 
to church diminishes and “hardly 
any children go any more.” La 
Cruz asks, “What will the people 
believe in when religious faith has 
disappeared?” “They will believe 
in a new and true social justice!” 
answers La Argentina. “They will 
believe in the formation of a régime 
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in which all will work and produce! 
They will believe in the conquests 
of science!” 

Great stress is laid in the schools 
on the alleged opposition between 
pious devotion to the saints and 
science, particularly rational under- 
standing of natural phenomena and 
medical care. Portes Gil repeats a 
statement of Carleton Beals to the 
effect that the appearance of an air- 
plane over a village was taken to be 
a divine manifestation, thus show- 
ing the absurdity of religion. 

Inasmuch as Socialist education 
aims to impart a “complete scien- 
tific knowledge” to the Mexican 
child, it is perhaps inevitable that 
this should extend itself to sexual 
education. According to the Con- 
sultative Committee of the Secreta- 
riat of Public Education in this re- 
gard, “sexual education ought to be 
imparted concretely from the third 
grade of the primary school.” This 
means “the biological aspect of the 
sexual function with special refer- 
ence to certain facts and evaluations 
referring to the sexual question.” 
According to Eduardo Urgaiz, writ- 
ing for Liksaba, organ of the Teach- 
ers’ Revolutionary Union of Merida, 
little children are no longer satis- 
fied with the story of the stork. 
“The new school,” he says, “which 
has no prejudices, does not avoid 
sexual themes, and it bases on a nat- 
ural and scientific explanation of 
them the beginning of one of its 
most important finalities.” 

This work is to be carried on also 
among the parents in extra-school 
activities and clinics. A book pre- 
pared for teachers and parents, 
Sexual Education and the Mexican 
School, leaves no room for doubt 
that a finality contemplated is the 
wholesale introduction of contra- 
ceptive methods. Considerable dif- 
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ficulty, however, has been experi- 
enced in introducing this type of 
education into the schools, due to 
the opposition of parents. The po- 
lice have often been obliged to in- 
terfere. In many instances, the 
teachers have been assaulted, and 
the people, following the example 
of St. Peter, have proceeded to cut 
off their ears. According to the Na- 
tional Confederation of Teachers, 
more than thirty teachers have been 
assassinated during the two years 
since Socialist education has been 
implanted in the public schoois. 

Such is the actual status of the 
public schools in Mexico, and such 
is the problem of parents who do 
not feel that in conscience they can 
expose their children to this out- 
look on life and religion. It is now 
proposed to extend government 
control over the direction and per- 
sonnel of academies and other sec- 
ondary schools. Children, accord- 
ing to this project, will not be ad- 
mitted to an academy unless they 
can show a certificate of graduation 
from a school of Socialist ideology. 
In approved academies “all teach- 
ing contrary to the ideology fixed 
by Article 3 of the Constitution will 
be absolutely forbidden.” 

Up to this time, Catholics have 
sought to evade the law by having 
recourse to secret primary schools 
and then sending their children to 
non-socialist academies. The first 
are obviously dangerous, since these 
homes are constantly subject to con- 
fiscation, and are unsatisfactory 
since they lack funds and represent 
hardly more than a makeshift. The 
new ruling will eliminate also the 
academies. 

The situation is desperate, and 
cannot be sidestepped by the state- 
ment that the full Socialist program 
has not everywhere been put into 








full effect. The program is there. 
And it is being put into effect as 
rapidly as possible. In the mean- 
time an atmosphere of violence, of 
Marxism, and of irreligion is being 
forced upon all the public schools 
and the remaining private schools 
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of Mexico. Endorsement of this 
system and quiet complacency by 
American educators and observers 
may well lead one to speculate on 
the future of academic freedom and 
religious education, not only in 
Mexico, but in our own country. 
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By CATHERINE PARMENTER 


IS is the night of Christmas song: 
Over the whole wide earth 
They sing a Love—and a Dream fulfilled, 
They sing the Christchild’s birth. 
Hill and meadow whisper a prayer— 
Even the birds awake 
To carol unto the listening trees 
For the little Christchild’s sake. 


One star leans close to Bethlehem... 

A young wind turns from the sky 

To murmur above a Baby’s crib 

Its holiest lullaby— 

Like echoes lost from the angel-chant .. . 
And wondering men kneel down 

To worship the little Lord of life 

Asleep in the gray-walled town. 


“Glory to God—and peace on earth!” 
The proud and the humble sing, 
While children’s voices lift in praise 
Of Him Who is born a King. 

Over the lands and far-flung seas 
Till a swift sweet dawn shall break: 
This is the night of Christmas song 
For the little Christchild’s sake! 








THE CRAZE FOR CRAZINESS 


By JaAMEs W. LANE 


ET us create bewildering ob- 

jects!” This is the motto on 
the shield of the latest obsession of 
our obsessed age. The Greeks didn’t 
have a name for it, because the 
Greeks were interested in living, 
preaching, and thinking the life of 
sanity. But we; who are much 
handier in the game of appellations, 
call it superrealism. It has been 
marching into our midst now for 
several years, offspring of all the 
disintegrating movements of Eu- 
rope, and no one has officially said 
boo to it. Although confined as a 
term to a school of painting, it is 
actually symbolic of a sickness of 
which many phases of modern art 
are full. 

The artist may be a more sensi- 
tive person—at any rate, he is fond 
of telling you so—than any other 
human type, but when it comes to 
seeing himself and his particular 
propaganda in the perspective of 
common sense, he adopts a sort of 
“Who's afraid of the big, bad wolf” 
(namely, common sense) attitude. 
The modern artist, in short, wants 
to snap his fingers in your face and 
tell you to go to hell, if you cannot 
appreciate his paroxysms. Here, by 
the way, is one of them, from the 
French: 


“eens e225 ---0 --O 
!!! tsi--i--i--I 
--et sam--et sam--sam--sa M 
--et sam--et sam--sam--sa M 
? oha - - keink ----tsi H 
! rrroor -- 0”? 


1 Quoted from The Meaning of Unintelligibil- 
ity in Modern Art. ithschild. 
University of Chicago Press. 


By Edward F. Ro 
1934, 





Or again, what reader can forget 
the lucid opening lines of that beau- 
tiful ode, No. XIV. in Ezra Pound’s 
XXX Cantos? As Ernest Heming- 
way says, “The best of Pound’s 
writings—and it is in the Cantos— 
will last as long as there is any lit- 
erature.” 


Canto XIV 
“To venni in luogo d’ogni luce muto; 
The stench of wet coals, politicians 
cuvecesed eand.....n, their wrists 


bound to their ankles, 


Addressing the multitudes in the 


ooze, 
newts, water-slugs, water-mag- 
gots, 
And with them ....... ny 
We ceccccces @ OME ocved n 


GAG wicsser r were, if anybody at 
all, we shall never know, for Mr. 
Pound is undoubtedly talking to 
himself and wishes to keep them to 
himself. It is an example of rare 
poetic restraint. 

Then there is Gertrude Stein, the 
celebrated. Her Four Saints in 
Three Acts was doubtless more 
comprehensible than the above 
paroxysms. However, the reiter- 
ated problems of how many saints 
there were in it, and of what the 
pigeons would do when they got out 
of the grass, alas, did not seem very 
weighty. Four Saints was a dy- 
namic opera that was static. Ger- 
trude Stein with her libretto and 
Virgil Thomson with his score were 
a couple of sophisticated artists, 




















freshly stale (as Miss Stein might 
word it), who were bored with usual 
art and determined to start some- 
thing. But the chief thing they 
started as well as showed was the 
raze for craziness. 

Their opera was probably meant 
to prove that an enjoyable evening 
could be had by all without any 
plot, save a completely unintelligi- 
ble recitative, but with only rather 
mediocre music, some good colored 
voices, and very unusually snappy 
scenery. 

But Miss Stein has made some- 
thing of a reputation as critic and 
novelist, too. Her Three Lives, as 
her Toklas, is syntactically under- 
standable. But outside of these two 
things, her style may be said to be 
like the Bolero, a series of da capo 
al fines. For instance, the memo- 
rable criticism of Carl Van Vech- 
ten’s work is given in her essay on 
that author in Portraits and 
Prayers. It is:—“It is it is it is it 
is.” After this brilliant, clairvoy- 
ant essay, American critics were 
able to put Van Vechten up several 
notches in the national ranking. 

Miss Stein’s idea, however, like 
that of all other devotees of the 
craze for craziness, is to astonish, 
and it is not astonishing that they 
do astonish. The craze-for-crazi- 
ness people have that idea as their 
end-all and be-all. To astonish is 
to be revolutionary, so that Greek 
sculpture, medieval painting, and 
the geniuses of Italian Renaissance 
art, being thoroughly understood 
by this time, are no longer aston- 
ishing, are no longer seriously con- 
sidered art. They are all “old hat,” 
with possible exceptions for early 
manuscript drawings and medieval 
paintings and sculptures, which, 
because of the very lack of religion 
that characterizes us, appear inter- 
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esting, revolutionary, astonishing, 
and hence “artistic” to some, in 
proportion to the distance we have 
gotten away from them. So, like 
the Lelongs and Poirets of the world 
of dress, who, seeing that green has 
mot been the fashion note for a 
number of years, determine to bring 
it back, the arbiters of “taste” in 
the domain of art go in for revivals. 
They are profound students of the 
psychology of boredom in them- 
selves. 

Art, then, is revolution. It is not 
particularly a modern idea, in the 
sense that a good many nineteenth 
century men had it. But the point 
is that they—people like Flaubert, 
Huysmans, Stendhal, Gautier, Rim- 
baud—did not go all out over it. 
They knew they were, each and all 
of them, creating something new, 
but that that new art was within 
the bounds of sanity, or, as Santa- 
yana calls it, normal madness. For 
that reason it was art. 

But the modern believers in ar- 
tistic unintelligibility say: “We 
must arouse a rapture and a crisis.” 
Is Miss Stein’s “a rose is a rose is a 
rose” a rapture or acrisis? A crisis 
of the intellect, perhaps. Yet, so 
stating their creed, these artists, 
when they paint, will paint in the 
most precise terms a picture of 
three musical instruments, one an 
enormous tuba, in flames. Or they 
will render a pair of bare feet, each 
vein denominated, that slowly 
merge into the tops of a pair of 
laced boots. Or they will show you 
a closed door and then hew down 
part of it to demonstrate what is 
behind—utter blackness! Or they 


will paint in great detail the fac- 
simile of a smoker’s pipe and be- 
low it add the caption: “This is not 
a pipe.” Cat, in other words, spells 
dog. A quoi bon? 
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In the case of modern sculpture, 
more precisely that of Jacques Lip- 
chitz, I have found another facet of 
the modernist creed of craziness. 
It is held that the creations of this 
sculptor “express an interior reality 
without any contacts, other than 
harmonious, with the world of 
phenomena.” 

Artists who have similar ideas 
about inner reality and about mak- 
ing themselves nobly mysterious 
and unintelligible sometimes like 
to be thought a bit off the hooks. 
The Dadaists, for example, from 
whom the Surrealists derived, 
thought it a point of honor if critics 
called them fools! They were out 
for unintelligibility. They rea- 
soned that if one of their poems, 
like Ezra Pound’s (take Canto XV, 
for a change), one of their novels, 
like Gertrude Stein’s (see The Mak- 
ing of Americans), one of their 
paintings, like Picabia’s “Portrait 
of Tristan Tzara,” meant nothing, 
everyone could understand it. 
Everyone can understand nothing. 

The modern artist wishes above 
all to be free, to be tolerant. If he 
is creating a monster in his yearn- 
ing to be unintelligible, or crazy on 
purpose, that is all right. He 
thinks—and I am not pulling your 
leg, dear reader—-that perhaps if 
he creates more chaos, more dis- 
integration, more insubstantial de- 
materialization, he may end up by 
creating order. Far be it from me 
to deny that to-day many sensitive 
artists are well inspired to create 
the necessary unity that is true art 
out of the diffuseness of nature. 
But those who are not so oriented to 
achieve a whole view of the mod- 
ern scene or of modern sensibilities 
create but too often (though their 
works may be technically excel- 
lent) a side-show of inanities. One 
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critic has already said of the cer- 
tainly not under-touted painter, 
Dali, that his pictures look like the 
musty illustrated pages of a treatise 
on venereal disease. Charming 
little vignettes, so fashionable, to 
hang on the walls of your dining— 
or living-room! 

But lest this dictum seem outré, 
let us turn back hastily to the Sur- 
realist Ball, held in New York City 
little more than a twelvemonth ago. 
The Big Moguls of modern art were 
there and a good many of the best 
costumes followed the lines of this 
one: the lady who “wore” it came 
carrying on her head a basket in 
which lay a wax baby whose in- 
sides were open and a very visible 
prey to some enormous—but of 
course artificial—ants. 

The Superior Beings who rule so 
divinely over the course of this type 
of modern art have decreed a mora- 
torium on most esthetic princi- 
ples. Theirs but to glow, astonish, 
and tolerate—and to plot new di- 
rections. “New directions”—that’s 
the phrase now on the lips of all the 
catch-penny intellects of the mod- 
ern movement. Not the expressive, 
the patterned, the rhythmic, the 
harmonious, the tragic, the right, or 
the twenty or more other qualities 
of qualitative art, but the unintelli- 
gible, the appalling, the confusing 
—these are the new directions. 
Tack the heel of an old shoe onto a 
canvas, paste on a folder of matches, 
take the matches out of the folder, 
and, with glue, align them diago- 
nally through the canvas, season 
the concoction with a few pieces of 
sandpaper, and a complete, full, 
knowing art—a “new direction”— 
has been created. If you then quail 
on having to face the music, you are 
a poor artist, and faithless. 

The ultra-moderns will tell you 

















that the idiom of their art is pre- 
dominantly unintelligible. Indeed 
one wonders, after watching in mod- 
ern gallery upon modern gallery 
those knots of earnest young people 
jabbering about they almost know 
not what, trying pathetically to find 
more kernels than are really in the 
chaff, trying to bring order— 
the splendor of order—out of chaos. 
Perhaps they succeed; perhaps 
they don’t. But they have by now 
become so accustomed to the dis- 
integrating art of modernism that 
they could not look at any other 
art with sympathy, least of all 
think it art. 

This reminds me of the story 
called “The Emperor’s New 
Clothes.” You remember that fa- 
mous one of Andersen’s fairy tales. 
The dude emperor is told by two 
cheats that they can weave a gor- 
geous suit of clothes which will be- 
come invisible to any one not fit to 
hold office or who is incorrigibly 
stupid. The ruler thinks this too 
wonderful, but the clothes he orders 
and for which he pays through the 
nose are a long time in the making, 
so he sends down his ministers one 
by one to the weavers. The trusty 
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old statesmen, fearing to lose their 
jobs, say, when pressed by the 
tailors to give their opinion on the 
nothing that lies on the empty 
looms: “This is pretty. How en- 
chanting!” and so on. Finally, the 
emperor himself gets curious. He 
also sees nothing, but realizes he 
must pretend that the empty looms 
hold marvelous stuff. At length, 
after going through all the motions 
of putting on real clothes, the em- 
peror sets out in procession under 
the canopy, carrying himself as 
though weighed down by ermine 
and surrounded by the eulogies of 
his cavaliers and courtiers. 

“But he has nothing on,” cries a 
little child. 

And then, you may remember, 
Andersen concludes: 

“The emperor thought within 
himself, ‘I must go through with 
the procession.’ And so he carried 
himself still more proudly, and the 
chamberlains held on tighter than 
ever and carried the train which did 
not exist at all.” 

The enthusiasm for the crazy in 
modern art is like the enthusiasm 
for the emperor’s nonexistent 
clothes. 

















SUSAN L. EMERY 


By HuGu F. Biunt, LL.D. 


MONG the many letters which 
I have from Susan L. Emery 
there is one that portrays her very 
soul and may serve as the history 
of her whole spiritual and literary 
life. Years ago I had published in 
one of the popular magazines cer- 
tain light verses of which she dis- 
approved, because they were not 
sacerdotal enough. She called them 
“masquerading.” My young pride 
was not too severely damaged, be- 
cause I knew that she had re- 
proached Canon Sheehan for de- 
voting too much time to the writing 
of novels. I do not know if the 
good Canon thought her advice pre- 
sumptuous. I did not consider it 
so, for I knew Miss Emery, as we 
all called her, knew that hers was a 
tender, saintly soul which could not 
grasp the idea that any Catholic 
pen could even for a moment of re- 
laxation devote itself to anything 
short of the pursuit of the highest. 
With her there could be only one 
thing to write about—God! So she 
wrote me: 

“We do not always tell, even to 
very dear friends, the most inti- 
mately sacred things in our lives. 
But I will tell you now that even as 
a Protestant I was attracted to the 
religious life. As a Catholic, that 
attraction intensified; but I thought 
how our Blessed Lady, and St. Rose 
of Lima, and St. Catherine of Siena, 
while vowed to God, lived in the 
world though not of it. And to such 
a life I was allowed to unite my- 
self; not in any Third Order what- 
soever; quietly, only my director 
at that time knowing of it. A few 


other people know it now; and | 
have often been pleased by children 
and almost strangers calling me in- 
voluntarily ‘Sister.’ I think it was 
so holy and dear to me that some- 
how I could not write such verses 
as —————— because I would wish no 
one to dream that I could care to do 
so even in jest, and even though my 
vow is unknown to them. If you 
think of Tennyson’s ‘St. Agnes’ 
you may fathom more surely what 
I mean. Even a Protestant poet 
(the poet, prophet and mystic be- 
ing akin) catches a glimpse of the 
exquisite divine sweetness of cut- 
ting loose from any earthly har- 
mony, to touch on the divine ca- 
dences. And St. Teresa, our Little 
Sister’s greater namesake, tells us 
—Who hath God loseth nothing. 
For God is his all.’” 

God, too, was the all in all to 
Susan Emery. One has but to read 
her Inner Life of the Soul to know 
that. I remember that one review- 
er said of the book when it first 
came out that the author must have 
lived the book before writing it. 
That great book is now a classic in 
devotional literature. It has few 
equals, let alone superiors. And 
the name of Susan L. Emery will 
be in everlasting remembrance be- 
cause of it. Only one with the 
deepest spirituality could have writ- 
ten it. And the book is just that— 
the fine harvest of her years of 
holiness. Every man is better than 
his books, can be said of the saint 
as well as of the worldling. And 
Susan Emery could write so au- 
thoritatively and so beautifully of 

















SUSAN L. EMERY 


the things of God because all her 
life from first to last had been the 
pursuit of the Great Lover. 

She began early. She was, in- 
deed, born into a family particu- 
larly religious, cultured, intellec- 
tual, but above all spiritual. The 
Emerys—they were a large family 
—attained prominence in the Epis- 
copalian Church. One of Susan’s 
brothers, John, was Archdeacon 
Emery of San Francisco; another, 
Stanley, was at one time Master of 
St. Paul’s School, his Alma Mater, 
and died as Rector of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, in Concord, 
N. H.; while her sister Julia oc- 
cupied for years a high position 
in missionary circles in the Epis- 
copalian Church. Susan up to the 
day of her death was always some- 
what afraid of this sister Julia, 
knowing that she had never quite 
forgiven her for becoming a Cath- 
olic. The whole family, indeed, 
never could get reconciled to the 
fact of Susie’s conversion. She had 
disgraced the family. Hence they 
were always pleased to regard her 
as a bit queer. It was one of her 
many crosses, this refusal of those 
she loved to understand her and 
her religion. She was to remain 
henceforth an outsider till the day 
of her death. They did not under- 
stand her, could not believe that she 
was really happy. After her death, 
her brother Stanley wrote to one of 
her dear friends: “You know how 
she carried the Cross all through 
her life. We have been going over 
the old family correspondence and 
I cannot possibly tell you the thank- 
fulness that is mine that the long, 
sad, painful struggle and suffering 
of her life is over.” It is a dark pic- 
ture, an untrue picture of a saintly 
soul that loved the Cross and al- 
ways lived in the sweet presence of 
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God. Susan Emery suffered, but 
she suffered as the saints suffer, 
gladly. Stanley might have saved 
his pity. It was rather unjust to in- 
sinuate that she had been unhappy 
as a Catholic. She joyed in her 
faith, gloried in it, and would not 
have given it in exchange for all 
the wonders of the world. It is for 
that whole-hearted Catholicity, her 
ceaseless labor for it, her sacrifices 
for it, that her humble life story de- 
serves to be told. 

Susan L. Emery was born in 
Dorchester, Mass., September 26, 
1846. Her father was Charles 
Emery and her mother, Susan 
Kelley. That “Kelley” would seem 
to indicate Catholic antecedents in 
the not too distant past. But the 
trace of any Catholic ancestry had 
been lost. Susan Kelley was a mem- 
ber of the Congregational Church, 
and Charles Emery, of the Unita- 
rian. He was of old Colonial New 
Ergland stock. Husband and wife 
finally joined the Episcopalian 
Church. Susan remembered the 
incident of their Confirmation when 
she was ten years of age. All their 
life was virtually spent in Dor- 
chester, with the exception of a 
few years in Portsmouth, R. L, 
where Stanley was born in 1858. 
Stanley, who was younger than 
Susan by ‘twelve years, had a vivid 
memory of her as she was in her 
girlhood days. “She was,” he wrote, 
“always the same from the time 
when she won the heart of the six- 
teen-year-old homesick nurse who 
came to our home from Springfield, 
by her ‘radiant smile,’ and welcom- 
ing arms.” 

Susan received her education in 
the Mather School and the high 
school of Dorchester, and in the 
boarding school conducted by the 
Misses Stone, in Greenfield, Mass. 
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Much as she owed to these various 
schools, it was to her own earnest- 
ness that her especially broad edu- 
cation was due. “She was,” says 
Stanley, “always the reader, the 
scholar, and deeply religious, al- 
ways interested in taking part in 
the Church’s work.” No woman of 
her time had a finer cultural edu- 
cation than Susan Emery. She was 
absolutely at home in Latin, Ger- 
man and French. Her later trans- 
lations of poems in these languages 
proved that. For example, her 
translation into English verse of 
the “Dies Irz,” an excellent piece 
of work, won a prize in the contest 
conducted by the Boston Adver- 
tiser in 1887. She was the first one 
to translate into English poetry 
the Poems of the Little Flower, in 
1907, and her version won the un- 
stinted praise of the kindred soul 
of Louise Imogen Guiney, surely no 
small tribute. She made a poetical 
translation of the German poems of 
Father Opitz, S.J. She did many 
other poetical translations, by no 
means an easy task. All of this 
work proves her scholarship and 
her true poetic ability. She knew 
her Church history from beginning 
to end, was an authority on the lives 
of the saints, on ascetic theology 
and liturgy. Her article in the 
American Catholic Quarterly on 
Jacques André Emery, July, 1897, 
was an extraordinary piece of writ- 
ing. It was a sure tribute to her 
scholarship that she was admitted 
to the pages where the most bril- 
liant churchmen were honored in 
appearing. She had a keen mind, 
and withal such astonishing humil- 
ity that only her intimates ever 
guessed the intellectual power 
which she endeavored to conceal. 
A born writer, it is not surpris- 
ing that she early determined to fol- 
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When she 
was twenty-three she published her 
first book—Uncle Rod’s Pet (Dut- 


low a literary career. 


ton, 1869). Thereafter, for more 
than fifty years she never laid down 
her pen. It is useless, of course, to 
try to estimate the work she might 
have done had she devoted herself 
to secular letters. Her talent gave 
promise of a very successful career. 
But religious as she was from the 
beginning, she could not vision any 
career that did not devote itself pri- 
marily to the cause of God. So she 
became the Assistant Editor of the 
Young Christian Soldier, a mission- 
ary paper of the Episcopalian 
Church, and went to live in New 
York, where the paper was pub- 
lished (1871-1874). Her brother- 
in-law, Dr. Twing, the husband of 
her oldest sister, Mary, was editor 
of the paper, and also General Secre- 
tary of the Domestic Missionary 
Society. Susan was now very High 
Church and was delighted when Dr. 
Twing took her to the General Con- 
vention of the Episcopal Church, in 
Baltimore, 1872. “But,” she tells 
us in the account of her conversion, 
written for Roads to Rome in Amer- 
ica, “the debates at the Convention, 
and my reading, and the life around 
me, showed me plainly the varying 
schools of thought and practice 
among Episcopal clergy and laity 
alike. At last the questions began 
to press upon me: Where was the 
real truth? What was I to believe? 
Where was I to go?” 

Up to then she had held to the 
Three Branch Theory and had 
prayed fervently for the reunion 
of the Roman, Greek and Anglican 
Churches. But the doubts persist- 
ed, and in her honesty, fearing to 
teach others what she herself was 
not sure of, she gave up her posi- 
tion on the paper and came home 














to Boston. There was only one 
thing to do—to pray, to pray and 
wait. “Mother of God,” she prayed, 
“make me will to do God’s will.” 
The answer came on the Feast of 
the Epiphany. “I saw the truth,” 
she writes, “and the truth had made 
me free.” All the details of the 
process of her conversion may be 
read in the book quoted, and also 
in the admirable study of Miss 
Emery by Annette S. Driscoll in her 
Literary Convert Women. She was 
at last received into the Catholic 
Church, March 19, 1875, in the 
Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, Boston, by the Rev. Edward H. 
Welch, S.J. 

The mere statement about her 
conversion conveys nothing of the 
material struggle she had to face. 
Grateful for the gift of faith, she 
would have braved every hardship 
for it. She had been favored by 
God, she had been given the pearl 
of great price; she was not the kind 
to whine because those near and 
dear to her refused to understand 
her. She never lost her affection 
for them, was always delighted to 
visit them, prayed unceasingly for 
their conversion. She writes from 
New York, October 1, 1901, to Mon- 
signor John O’Brien, editor of the 
Sacred Heart Review, “My sister 
Julia and my oldest sister, Mrs. 
Twing, are going to the Episcopa- 
lian Convention in San Francisco, 
a very important and busy time for 
them as also for my brother John, 
Archdeacon Emery of San Fran- 
cisco. Do ask Our Lord to work a 
miracle of His grace and bring 
them into the Church where He so 
strangely brought Miss Robins and 
myself.” But always with them 


there was the feeling that she 
should not have gone over to Rome. 
That remained a barrier to the end. 
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“She carried the Cross all through 
her life,” said her brother Stanley. 
Not the least heavy of her crosses 
was the lack of real sympathy on 
the part of her own flesh and blood. 
But she understood the old preju- 
dices, and allowed for them. I have 
one of her letters criticizing an arti- 
cle which I wrote on Whittier and 
the Catholic Church. “I think it 
struck me—to answer you very 
frankly—as a little severe. You 
must remember that I am a New 
Englander, and that I was not al- 
ways a Catholic, and so I can per- 
haps enter more fully than you do 
into the New England prejudices, 
the New England bringing up. Is 
there not some allowance to be 
made for all that? and don’t you 
think that Almighty God will al- 
ways bear in mind that exquisite 
stanza of Whittier: 


‘I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.’” 


Henceforth her life was to be 
lived among comparative strangers. 
But she found true friends among 
them, Miss Lucy Flusk, Miss Mary 
Corr, Miss Mary B. O’Sullivan, edi- 
tor of Donahoe’s Magazine, the 
Johnson sisters, Miss Sarah and 
Miss Charlotte, Monsignor O’Brien, 
Monsignor Peter Ronan, and many 
others who admired her literary 
gifts, who were edified by her true 
sanctity, and who felt it a privilege 
to lighten the years of her exile. 
Exile? She never regarded her con- 
version as exile. Rather, in the 
Catholic Church she was home at 
last. All her life was one long won- 
der at the goodness of God to her. 
She made her life an Act of Thanks- 
giving. And that is henceforth the 
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background of Susan Emery’s liter- 
ary work—it is the expression of 
her gratitude. It was essentially a 
hidden life. During the first years 
of her Catholic life it was particu- 
larly hidden. She had not really 
found herself. It was a life of prayer 
primarily. She served as sacristan 
in her parish church, St. Peter’s, in 
Dorchester, where her memory is 
still fresh among those who knew 
her, for her quiet, saintly life. She 
was a searcher for vocations, and 
many a one was due, under God, to 
her advice, her zeal and her prayers. 
It was for her altar boys that she 
wrote a serial story, “St. John 
Berchman’s Altar Boys.” I think 
that those were the happiest days 
of her life, when as sacristan she 
was able to be so close to the Taber- 
nacle. I have one of her unpub- 
lished poems which I think is a me- 
morial of those times when she was 
so often alone with the Blessed 
Sacrament. It is “Our Lady of the 
Eucharist,” from which I quote a 
few stanzas: 


“The hallowed aisles are dim with 
night, 
I come to keep Love’s sacred 
tryst; 
Under thy care my troth I plight, 
Our Lady of the Eucharist! 


“None know on earth whose bride 
I am, 
Hidden in Christ, and all His 
own; 
The happy souls following the 
Lamb, 
They know my bliss, and they 
alone. 


“What child should rest upon my 
knee? 
What earthly love should win 
my heart? 
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Lover and friend and child to me, 
O Holy Eucharist, thou art! 


“Wait I in patience till my Bride- 
groom cometh, 
Till in full vision His glorious 
face I see. 
Our Lady of the Blessed Eucha- 
rist! 
Plead thou with Jesus Christ, 
thy Son, for me.” 


Verses, which that other sacris- 
tan, the Little Flower, whom Susan 
Emery loved so dearly, might have 
written. And, speaking of the Lit- 
tle Flower, Miss Emery was the very 
first one in this country to tell the 
story of the life of St. Teresa of the 
Child Jesus, in the pages of the 
Sacred Heart Review. 

But in spite of her quiet, hidden 
life, she was still the writer who 
wanted to do something for God 
with her, pen. She was not able to 
plan anything definite. A poem 
here, a short story or an essay there, 
gave evidence of her continued 
study. One of her very first stories 
after her conversion appeared in 
THE CaTHoLic Wor.p, 1879. It 
was “Martyr of Martyrs.” But 
these quiet years were the years of 
proximate formation, in the wide 
spiritual reading that was to be of 
inestimable service when she found 
her real place in life. In 1891 she 
published her Thoughts for Every 
Day in the Year from the Spiritual 
Mazims of St. John of the Cross. 
That same year she was taken on 
the editorial staff of the Sacred 
Heart Review by the editor, Rev- 
erend, afterwards Monsignor, John 
O’Brien, who was henceforth to the 
time of her death a loyal, generous 
friend to her. Now it was that her 
real talent blossomed forth. Her 
culture, her exquisite taste, her in- 
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tellectuality were of lasting benefit 
to a paper already great. On the 
other hand, the Review allowed her 
to follow her bent, and there was 
scarcely a department of the paper 
to which she did not contribute. 
Her forte, however, was the “spir- 
itual” department, and all readers 
of the Review of those days remem- 
ber her outstanding column that 
was unique. The best fruit of those 
years of toil was gathered in her 
great book, The Inner Life of the 
Soul, which was published by Long- 
mans in 1903. It is recognized as 
one of the immortal spiritual clas- 
sics. And it was so recognized from 
the beginning. In the Irish Monthly, 
Father Matthew Russell, S.J., al- 
ways an admirer of Miss Emery’s 
talent, wrote of it: “This is a really 
spiritual book, one of the holiest 
and most beautiful that the new 
century is likely to add to ascetic 
literature in the English language. 
There is nothing crude about it; it 
has evidently been thought out and 
lived out before being set forth in 
writing.” And in a second notice 
of the book, he wrote, “We consider 
it a grace to have any share in propa- 
gating so holy and beautiful a book.” 
Not less enthusiastic were all the 
other reviewers. The London Tab- 
let, the Catholic Times, even the 
Protestant Guardian and the Review 
of Reviews, hailed the book as a 
masterpiece. I have before me re- 
views from innumerable papers 
and magazines, and one is more en- 
thusiastic than the other. The re- 
viewer in THE CATHOLIC Wor Lp, 
February, 1904, has a distinct note 
of appreciation of the work of the 
convert. He writes: “The new con- 
tribution to Catholic spiritual lit- 
erature lying before us witnesses to 
two things: that its author has 
found in the bosom of the Catholic 
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Church that peace, light and in- 
spiration valued above all other 
things by earnest souls; and again 
that the graces which have come 
through the Church to this particu- 
lar convert have been cherished and 
treasured up and made productive 
of good to a multitude of others.” 
I think that review must have 
pleased Miss Emery more than any 
other praise, by letting her know 
that she was not, as she so humbly 
believed, an unprofitable servant. 
At last she had been able to do some- 
thing for her dear Faith. 

If Susan Emery had done noth- 
ing else but that book, her life would 
have been filled to overflowing. 
There is still in manuscript form 
another series of essays similar to 
those of the Inner Life which we 
hope to see published some day. 
They will add to the reputation of 
Susan Emery as a teacher in the 
spiritual life. 

During those years on the Review 
—from 1891 to her death in 1923— 
there are few external events to be 
recorded. She gave herself devot- 
edly to the work for which she had 
been employed. It was a sacred 
trust. But it had many ramifica- 
tions. She was ever on the watch 
for fresh talent. Any aspiring writ- 
er could always be sure of her in- 
terest. She wanted to see his work, 
criticized it mercilessly but withal 
in a kindly helpful way, was always 
introducing the novice to editors, 
and more than all else urging writ- 
ers to write for God. Her dearest 
side issue, if it might be called so, 
was her beloved poetry, but even 
that was not allowed to interfere 
with her daily grind for the weekly 
Review. She was like that, high- 
minded, high-principled, content to 
serve God anonymously, happy to 
be of help to souls and caring little 
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for literary fame. But side issue 
though it was, her poetry was of 
real value. I know that deep down 
in her heart poetry was her favorite 
child. When her book of poems 
will be published it will make a siz- 
able volume. I have her scrapbook 
wherein she pasted with loving care 
the hundred or more poems which 
she had contributed to the maga- 
zines here and abroad. They are 
poems that deserve to be put in per- 
manent form, not only as the ex- 
pression of a saintly soul, but of one 
who was a real poet. Her “Fra 
Angelico’s Madonna of the Star,” 
which was featured in Harper’s 
Magazine and won wnstinted praise, 
is typical of her calm, holy Muse. 
Judge Daniel J. Donahoe, no 
mean critic, once wrote of her po- 
etry: “On a pleasant May morning 
as one walks along a lonely country 
road listening to the grand chorus 
in the fields and woods about him, 
he will sometimes have his atten- 
tion suddenly arrested by a clear 
note, so different from those he is 
acquainted with, and perhaps so 
sweet withal that he will search 
through the thickets or even dive 
into the dark wood determined to 
have a view of the beautiful song- 
ster. Such a note is that of Susan 
L. Emery. It is as distinct in the 
chorus of American singers, as the 
curving tones of the veery in the 
feathered choir of May-time. .. . 
There is a holy calm about her po- 
etry even when she is sounding the 
very depths of human feeling, which 
is remarkable.” Speaking of the 
“Madonna of the Star,” which he 
called a “magnificent poem,” he 
says, “I doubt whether a finer 
Christmas poem appeared that 
month in the English language.” 
And with the instinct of the true 
critic, he finds “this strange con- 
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junction of calm and passion which 
is perhaps the most remarkable fea- 
ture of Miss Emery’s poetry.” Calm 
and passion; the passion of the 
poet, the calm of the saint. That ex- 
presses all of Miss Emery. 

So the years glided on, calmly 
and serenely. It was a quiet life 
externally. Those who knew her in 
the latter days could see but the lit- 
tle old woman, always dressed in 
black, like a nun in the world, with 
a placid, almost angelic face, with 
a smile little short of seraphic. 
Everybody felt her saintly pres- 
ence. But, as with the saints, un- 
der the calm there was always the 
Cross. She had chosen Christ, and 
He is a jealous Lover. She walked 
alone with Him. He made her suf- 
fer. I know that she had her dark 
night of the soul, even to the end. 
There is one of her poems in which 
she prays for an “unhappy death,” 
a death abandoned, in darkness, 
like that of her own Great Lover. 
She calls it “Plea of a Strong Soul,” 
and heads it with the Prayer of St. 
Francis of Assisi: “He besought 
our Divine Lord two things: the 
first, that he might realize in body 
and soul the sufferings of Christ; 
the second, that he might be filled 
with all the fullness of that love 
which induced Him to endure such 
agony for men.” Here are three 
stanzas from the poem: 


“Men ask of Thee, my God, a happy 
death. 
They ask of thee, O spotless 
Queen of Heaven, 
By thy dear dolors seven, 
To gain for them, at last, a happy 
death. 
And oft they lift their cry 
To Joseph, throned on high: 
‘Obtain for us, great saint, a happy 
death?’ 
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“There was one child of Thine, who 
asked Thee, Lord! 
(Mother of God, remember that 
strong prayer; 
And thou, St. Joseph, hear!) 
Give me, my God the gift of an un- 
happy death! 
No sacrament be there, 
No priest to offer prayer, 
In woes untold let me resign my 
breath. 


“Make Thou that couch a cross of 
sharpest pain. 
Make Thou that death a death of 
lingering woe; 
That thus my heart may know 
Thy death to die, yea, gladly die, 
again. 
Give me no happy death,— 
Only a holy death. 


ill. 
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Mother! St. Joseph! pray this 
prayer for me!” 
A strong poem. With Susan 


Emery it was no striving for dra- 
matics. She meant every word of 
it. And somehow God took her at 
her word. Her brilliant mind be- 
came clouded in the end, and she 
died in a hospital for the mentally 
She had gone down deep into 
the shadows, but her death was that 
of the saints, and we who assisted 
at her funeral Mass on that early 
spring day of 1923 in St. Peter’s 
Church, Dorchester, which she 
loved and served so well, knew that 
her eyes had already opened to the 
Light of Glory for which on earth 
she had cheerfully sacrificed family 
and friends and fame. 
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THE OPINIONS OF Our CONTEMPORARIES 


NE of the greatest misfortunes 

of the present day is the effect 
upon our people of having had sym- 
pathy forced upon them for condi- 
tions the correction of which de- 
manded but the exercise of due 
measures of intelligence and cour- 
age. The foundations of American 
society were laid by men who en- 
dured economic want and physical 
hardships that they might gain ac- 
cess to opportunities few in num- 
ber and inconsiderable in import- 
ance as compared with those which 
today lie close at hand for all of 
us. There was no thought in their 
minds that the conditions of life 
ought to be anything but a chal- 
lenge or that the rewards of life 
could be possessed except through 
valiant effort. They accepted the 
conditions and went their indi- 
vidual ways without dismay and 
without complaint, with definite- 
ness of purpose and with high as- 
piration. Thus, from recognition 
of the fact that life must be a strug- 
gle for men to profit most from it, 


arose a great people. 
—Eanest M. Hopkins, 
Monthly, October. 


in The Atlantic 


It is extremely important that the 
American people understand how 
little sympathy we can afford to 
lavish on either of the two rival 
forms of authoritarianism in Eu- 
rope—Communist and Fascist. We 
must at this early date appreciate 
that we have common cause with 
neither of these anti-democratic 
forces. Each is as hostile to us and 
our institutions as the other. Com- 


munism triumphant in Europe 
would immediately aspire to world 
dominion and would damn us as an 
obstacle. So would a triumphant 
Fascism. This is, therefore, a feud 
in which we can take no sides with- 
out jeopardizing our own democ- 
racy. America has nothing to gain 
but much to fear from the ascend- 
ancy of either cult in Europe. 


—New York Herald Tribune, September 
14th. 


Part of the trouble with our civi- 
lization today is that it is too open- 
minded, too ready to lend counte- 
nance in life and literature to the 
wild and the visionary, the eccen- 
tric and the exaggerated. In a 
world which is watching—fortu- 
nately in America still from a dis- 
tance—two philosophies of govern- 
ment at grips, each maintaining it- 
self with similar tyranny, it be- 
hooves men to be open-minded of 
course, but it behooves them also to 
have a philosophy of their own. ... 
To be open-minded is a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be striven for, but 
no more to be regarded as an abso- 
lute good than liberty which does 
not know how to stop short of li- 
cense. ... The open mind must shut 
within itself definite standards be- 
fore it can itself have power. 


—Henry Serer Cansy, in The Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, September 12th. 


What art was ever begotten of 
leisure? It is true that the old 
Italians encouraged and patronized 
their artists—but they would not 
allow them a moment’s rest... . 
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What the artist needs today is 
work and more work, the incessant 
pressure of active life, exorbitant 
demands on all his powers driving 
him onward to higher and harder 
problems. I do not wish to imply 
that the artist should be made to 
suffer from want of food; that 
dwelling in a garret or a subcellar 
is necessarily inspiring; or that un- 
congenial manual labor makes sen- 
sitive natures strong and produc- 
tive. My point is that no artist in 
any department will amount to a 
row of pins if his economic protec- 
tion shelters him from the first- 
hand experiences which are the 
iife-blood of art, all art. 


—Tuomas Craven, in the New York Amer- 
ican, October 5th. 


In the fight for and against the 
sectarian school which is intensify- 
ing in Germany, the issue is not the 
same as if the conflict took place in 
the United States. There it is one 
phase, and a fundamental phase, of 
the widening struggle of the indi- 
vidual to live some part of his life 
and maintain his private beliefs 
against the overwhelming claims of 
a supreme being, the State, that 
rules not only by divine right, like 
the kings of old, but by a might of 
police power and propaganda the 
Grand Monarchs of the past never 
thought of... . It is not a conflict be- 
tween religious and secular educa- 
tion as such, but between two phi- 
losophies, literally between two re- 
ligions. .. . It is hard for the German 
young to resist the sweep of the 
Hitler Youth organizations, hard for 
the young anywhere not to conform 
to current fashions. It is still 
harder for parents to handicap the 
future careers of their children by 
making them nonconformist. This 
is the difficulty of rendering to the 
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modern Cesars; they are not satis- 


fied without God’s share too. 
—The New York Times, September 26th. 


No reconciliation is possible be- 
tween materialism, even in its most 
idealized form, and the Catholic 
faith in God. . . . Where that faith 
is absent as it is so widely in the 
modern world, man is divorced 


from reality. 
—CurisropHer Dawson, Religion and the 
Modern State (Sheed & Ward). 


If we can secure a real university 
in this country and a real pro- 
gramme of general education upon 
which its work can rest, it may be 
that the character of our civiliza- 
tion may slowly change. It may be 
that we can outgrow the love of 
money, that we can get a saner con- 
ception of democracy, and that we 
can even understand the purposes 
of education. It may be that we 
can abandon our false notions of 
progress and utility and that we 
can come to prefer intelligible or- 
ganization to the chaos that we 
mistake for liberty. It is because 
these things may be that education 
is important. Upon education our 
country must pin its hopes of true 
progress, which involves scientific 
and technological advance, but un- 
der the direction of reason; of true 
prosperity, which includes’ the 
goods of the body but does not over- 
look those of the soul; and of true 
liberty, which can exist only in so- 
ciety, and in a society rationally or- 
dered. 


—Ropert Maynarp Hutcuins, in The Yale 
Review, Summer. 


Mass-mentality, with its waves 
of unreasoning emotion and its 
quick turning hither and yon in 
pursuit of an end which it neither 
sees nor understands, is one of the 
greatest forces now at work for 
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weakening the basis on which our 
civilization rests. If we can call our 
fellow-citizens up to the heights of 
independent-minded, freedom-lov- 
ing individualism, we shall be on 
the way to the creation of a truly 
corporate state, because it will be 
composed of codperating indi- 
viduals who are free to know, to 
understand and to express them- 
selves concerning everything which 
comes into their lives. . . . The sur- 
est way in which to build a barrier 
against the rising tide of compul- 
sion, whether it take the form of 
Communism, of Fascism or of Dic- 
tatorship, is to make free govern- 
ment really work on the highest 
possible plane of effectiveness and 
solely in the largest public inter- 
est. —Nicnotas Murray Buter. 


“Stay-at-Home” is a term com- 
monly used for the person who has 
to stay at home. It conjures up un- 
tidy visions of the aged and infirm, 
the shut-ins, the unsociables. Yet 
there is an art to staying at home. 
. .. Nights in are just as important 
as nights out; indeed, the former 
add endless zest to the latter. We 
are like the woman Arnold Bennett 
speaks of—alive only in public. 
Our days and our nights are spent 
in being in public, or in preparing 
to be in public, or in recovering 
from the effects of being in public. 
... It would seem to most of us old- 
fashioned and queer if we set aside 
a definite period of the day in which 
to meditate. Yet, while “thinking 
can be dull, it can also be a glorious 
and exciting adventure.” ... He is 
a happy man who has simplified 
his tastes to the point where a good 
book and a fire and a quiet evening 
are for him not a chore or a sign 
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of increasing age, but a preference 
and a badge of wisdom and distinc- 


tion. 


—Cuartes W. Fercuson, in Southwest Re- 
view, Winter, 1936. 


We belong to a generation that 
has lost its way. Unable to develop 
the great truths which it inherited 
from the emancipators, it has re- 
turned to the heresies of absolut- 
ism, authority, and the domination 
of men by men against which the 
progressive genius of the western 
world is one long increasing pro- 
test. The spirit of man is rent, and 
those who by their deepest sympa- 
thies seemed destined to be the 
bearers of the civilizing tradition 
have turned against one another in 


fratricidal strife. 


—WaLtTeR LIPPMANN, in 
Monthly, October. 


The Atlantic 


Salvador de Madariaga’s lament 
for the fate of his country puts out- 
side partisans to shame. This Span- 
ish scholar and patriot respects and 
sympathizes with both sides, asking 
how the heroism and endurance of 
either can be dismissed with a con- 
temptuous reference to “Red rab- 
ble” or “Rebel bullies.” He sadly 
admits that between two irrecon- 
cilable Spains such impartiality is 
the road to complete isolation for 
the Spaniard. “The Spanish trag- 
edy would have occurred if neither 
Lenin nor Mussolini had existed,” 
he reminds us. “Its forms are genu- 
inely national .. . of that untrans- 
latable residue of ‘Spanishness’ 
which knows neither fascism nor 
communism. Above all, . . . the 
issue in Spain has nothing to do 
with either democracy or lib- 


erty.” 


—The New York Times, quoting from the 
London Observer. 








MY STORY 


By HELEN M. McCappDEN 


“S° you are writing a _ book, 
ma’am? A fiction book? Oh, 
an educational book. Well, I like 
fiction. You know, I wrote a story 
once. I hope you have better luck 
with your book than I had with my 
story. I felt so badly with what 
happened to mine, after I’d been so 
happy writing it. 

“Yes, I enjoy writing; and I like 
to read stories and see plays. Nice 
plays. I saw a play on Broadway 
last winter. Mrs. Harrington—that 
was the lady I worked for then— 
gave me some tickets. Are you in- 
terested in the theater, too? Well, 
this play was called West Kentucky, 
and the papers had all said it was 
a wonderful picture of real life. Do 
you think they’re paid to say such 
things? Honestly, I don’t see why 
the police allowed this play. After 
the first few lines, I said to my sis- 
ter Mary, ‘Goodness, what a way for 
him to talk to his mother!’ But that 
was nothing. Shocked? Why, I 
thought the roof was falling. It was 
downright immoral; and such curs- 
ing! I never could stand that. 
When I was working as a book- 
keeper, before the depression, why, 
if my boss used any such language, 
I just got right up and walked home. 
And I wrote to the pastor about this 
play, and told him it ought to be 
suppressed; and he wrote back, say- 
ing the matter was being referred to 
some one else. Then I got another 
letter, which said the play couldn’t 
be suppressed; because of the large 
box-office receipts. I’m sure I don’t 
know what we’re coming to in this 
world. Mary says I’m a fanatic, to 


be worried about such things; but 
I’m sure she wouldn’t use that kind 
of language any more than I. 

“But my story was a clean one. 
A little romance, you might say. It 
was really about my life, only the 
ending was different. The man 
came back from the war and they 
got married; you know how. I like 
a story to have a happy ending, 
don’t you? When my sister read it, 
she almost cried; she said she 
hadn’t known I’d ever loved Daniel 
so much, and what a pity it is they 
have wars and kill people's sweet- 
hearts. She never really had a 
sweetheart; Mary was the oldest, 
you know, and when mother got to 
being ill, Mary always took care of 
her, and there wasn’t much chance 
for her to go sporting. 

“I got the idea for my story after 
I gave up my last real job. I was 
getting twenty-five a week as a book- 
keeper, and I was there six months. 
But it wasn’t like my other posi- 
tions. They have a lot of machines 
now in bookkeeping, and I had to 
learn to operate a great big one. It 
was pretty heavy learning, but I got 
along with it all right. It wasn’t 
the machines that made me leave. 
It was Miss Martin. She was one of 
the young girls in the office, a pretty 
thing, and my own kind as far as 
nationality goes. But such jeal- 
ousy! The things she used to say, 
just because I was older! I don’t 
think a few years ought to make a 
difference in an office, but they did. 
Well, one day she said to me, ‘You 
think you’re a bookkeeper. Well, 
I’m a bookkeeper, too, and if you 
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hadn’t come in here, I’d have had 
your job. And I’m not taking any 
orders from you.’ Only she didn’t 
say it as nicely as that. That was 
Miss Martin. 

“Anyway, I couldn’t stay in an 
office where there was such a spirit, 
so I told Miss Martin she could have 
the job, because I was leaving. The 
boss said he was very sorry. ‘Miss 
Stevens,’ he said to me, ‘you’re leav- 
ing of your own accord, and if you 
change your mind, I'll be glad to 
have you back.’ But I was stub- 
born, and they took in a brand new 
girl. I felt sort of sorry for Miss 
Martin. 

“My sister Mary said I was fool- 
ish to leave like that. Maybe she 
was right, because I couldn’t find 
anything in my own line after that, 
and she hadn’t been able to find 
anything either after mother passed 
away. But if I'd stayed in that po- 
sition I’d never have written my 
story. 

“We thought, after a while, that 
we'd open a rooming house and just 
take in a few nice people. Mother 
had always had a few lady board- 
ers before we went to work, and 
she had managed pretty nicely on 
that. But I guess we didn’t have 
enough capital. We rented a nice 
little place in Hackensack, and fur- 
nished it quite prettily. It was 
really very attractive, only we 
couldn’t get the right sort of room- 
ers. If we'd had a little more 
money, and could have waited—oh, 
well, I guess times have changed 
since mother’s day. She had more 
of a knack about things, anyway. 

“Then I got to working for Mrs. 
Harrington, and it was there I de- 
cided to write the story. Her hus- 
band was a doctor, and she said 
when Junior was sleeping and I 
wasn’t busy with anything else, I 
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could sit in the library and read. 
Most of the books were too heavy— 
scientific books, and some in for- 
eign languages; but one day some 
one left a magazine on the table. 
Before I put it away, I thought I'd 
read a little. It turned out to be all 
stories of people’s lives, their ro- 
mances, their success on the stage, 
their problems with their husbands, 
how they’d gotten out of their trou- 
bles, and that sort of thing. Of 
course I’d read magazines before, 
but this one set me thinking. I fig- 
ured that if I could write a story 
and get some money for it, maybe 
we could try the rooming house 
again, and then Mary and I could 
at least be together. They pay 
quite a lot for some of those stories, 
don’t they? 

“When I told Mary, she thought 
it was a fine idea. If other people 
could write stories and get money 
for them, why couldn’t 1? Anyway, 
it wouldn’t hurt to try. 

“I wrote the story evenings, when 
Mrs. Harrington was out and her 
little Junior was asleep. It took me 
quite a long time—about two weeks. 
I had asked her if she’d mind my 
doing that, and she said no, so long 
as I stayed at hand in case Junior 
needed me. She even offered to let 
me use her typewriter, so, when I 
had it all written, I copied it over 
carefully. I had used a typewriter 
a few times at the last office where 
I was a bookkeeper. I thought the 
editors would be more likely to con- 
sider it if the story was typewritten. 
Do you think so, too? 

“I never enjoyed anything so 
much as writing that story. You 
see, it wasn’t really original; it was 
me. It was my story, only for the 
happy ending. It was so good to 
be able to write it all out, and to 
make something out of it. And it 














brought Daniel back to me. I be- 
gan dreaming about him again 
nights. It didn’t seem possible that 
the War was almost twenty years 
ago, and he lying all that time good- 
ness knows where—rest his soul— 
on the other side of the ocean. 

“Well, then the story was fin- 
ished, and my sister thought it was 
beautiful. My friend Alice said she 
wished the magazines would print 
more stories like that. I didn’t tell 
anyone else about it; but I began 
sending it to the different maga- 
zines. 

“I sent it to all the places I could 
think of: to some of the ladies’ 
magazines, and the five-cent week- 
lies that everybody reads, and the 
one I had found on the library table 
at Mrs. Harrington’s. I had kept 
the address of that one. Each time 
it cost me twelve cents, and each 
time I thought of what I would do 
with the money when they paid me 
for it. But always, after a few 
weeks, it came back, with a little 
slip thanking me very nicely and 
saying they were sorry they couldn’t 
use it. Just that. Wouldn’t you 
think they’d have told me why? 
Just the same kind of slip all the 
time. Do you suppose they really 
read it? 

“Probably nothing more would 
have happened with the story if 
Mary and I hadn’t gone, on one of 
my Sundays off from Mrs. Harring- 
ton’s, to visit our friend, Jane Lacey, 
who lives in Westwood. She is a 
widow; her husband left her a 
steady income from his estate, and 
so, although she was a poor girl like 
ourselves years ago, now she doesn’t 
do anything but write. She writes 
nice clean stories all the time. She 
has at least a hundred of them, all 
filed in a big cabinet like yours, 
and she sends them around to the 
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different publishers and keeps a 
record of where she sends them. 
She is writing one now about the 
woman downstairs in her house, 
who is deaf and is always trying to 
listen to concerts and operas on the 
radio. But the funny thing is, she 
has never sold a story. It isn’t that 
she doesn’t write well. She has 
even taken university courses in 
writing, and the professor liked her 
things, but I don’t suppose the edi- 
tors ever really read what she sends 
them. 

“It happened that Mary—she was 
so pleased at my writing — men- 
tioned my story to Jane. Jane asked 
me to show it to her, and I took it 
over on my next Sunday off. She 
thought the plot was good, and that 
the characters were true to life—I 
don’t imagine she dreamed that I 
was one of them—and that the end- 
ing was very satisfactory, but the 
organization was not quite right. 
Would I mind if she rewrote it for 
me and improved the English?—Do 
you think the English counts much 
when they’re buying a story? I’ve 
seen so many stories that are full 
of slang and broken sentences and 
all that. 

“After Jane Lacey finished with 
my story, it certainly looked differ- 
ent. It was longer in some places 
and some parts were left out alto- 
gether, but, underneath, it was still 
really the same, because it was still 
me. I didn’t mind anything. Jane 
did to it. A nice person like that 
couldn’t spoil my story. 

“Jane also gave me a long list of 
names and addresses of magazines 
which I had never even heard of. 
Naturally, she knew about them, 
because she was, you might say, in 
that line of business, even if she had 
never made any money out of it. 
There was one she recommended in 
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particular. It was called Gilded 
Dreams; they kept it on the table 
in the beauty parlor where Jane got 
her shampoo and wave every two 
weeks, and Jane said they never 
sent back those printed slips with 
her stories. They always wrote a 
little letter, saying what was wrong 
with the story and asking her to 
send others if she had any. That 
sounded encouraging, and I decid- 
ed I'd try Gilded Dreams, too. 

“First I had to copy my story over 
again on the typewriter at Mrs. Har- 
rington’s. I was very careful to 
keep all Jane’s improvements—her 
punctuation and paragraphs and 
that sort of thing. But there were 
a few things she had done that I 
felt I had to change back. For one 
thing, she had given Daniel black 
hair; she said, as long as the heroine 
was blond, the hero ought to be 
dark. Of course, she never knew 
Daniel, so she couldn’t know that 
he really was blond, just as fair as 
your little Jimmy is. 

“Then I spent twelve cents more 
and sent my story to Gilded Dreams. 
That was on May 28th. The ad- 
dress was right here in New York, 
and I thought it surely wouldn’t 
take them long to answer me. 

“Mrs. Harrington and Junior 
went to her folks’ place in Maine 
during June, so they didn’t need 
me any more. All that month and 
the next I waited to hear from Gild- 
ed Dreams. Three times a day I went 
downstairs to look for mail. There 
was no word. Mary and Alice said 
maybe they were too busy, or 
maybe they had gone on a vacation. 
It did seem as though that was a 
bad time to send in a story. Jane 
Lacey was more hopeful. Gilded 
Dreams had always sent back her 
stories within two weeks. She was 
sure they were going to use mine, 
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and I agreed with her. I’m not 
conceited, but I thought my story 
was rather good; at least, better 
than lots of the trash you see 
nowadays. 

“By the end of July, I couldn’t 
wait any longer. Mary still wasn’t 
working, the Harringtons hadn’t 
come back, and I took a position 
with another doctor’s wife at thirty- 
five a month. I didn’t care for it 
there. It was just cleaning and 
cooking; there were no children, 
and I missed Junior Harrington. He 
had such sweet girlish ways, for a 
boy. But I had to do something. 

“I only stayed there about three 
weeks, because, after all that wait- 
ing, Gilded Dreams finally sent me 
a letter. I remember the occasion 
distinctly. It was on August 18th 
that I had my afternoon off; that 
was a Wednesday. Mary was radi- 
ant when I came home, and I 
couldn’t imagine what she had on 
her mind. She had made some bis- 
cuits and tea. When we sat down 
to them, there under my saucer was 
a letter, with Gilded Dreams, Inc., 
in the corner. It wasn’t a long en- 
velope; just a short, ordinary-sized 
one, and I knew they couldn’t be 
sending my story back in that. I 
guess Mary had figured that out, 
too, because she never touched her 
tea, just sat and watched me with 
a fire in her eyes as if she’d found a 
gold mine. 

“And a gold mine it was, almost. 
Gilded Dreams liked my story; 
with a few minor editorial changes, 
it would suit their purposes; they 
were enclosing a check for a hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars, and 
would like to see more of my work. 

“To tell the truth, Mary and I 
were both too much surprised to 
say much about it at first. I showed 
her the letter; then she was quiet 
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for a while, drinking her tea, slow- 
ly;—she still takes it very strong 
and black, the way mother did, al- 
though that’s not the style any 
more. Then she told me about the 
little things that had happened 
since Sunday: the gas bill, and 
Alice’s cold, and the leak in the 
kitchen pipe; and I talked about the 
queer way Mrs. Rose wanted things 
cooked, and the little boy who hid 
behind the settee when his mother 
brought him to see Dr. Rose. It was 
just as if we couldn’t for happiness 
bear to talk about that hundred 
and twenty-five dollars and my sell- 
ing a story to Gilded Dreams. 

“But that evening we talked it 
out and made our plans. Mary had 
been thinking all afternoon, and 
had decided that I ought not be do- 
ing housework at thirty-five a 
month if Gilded Dreams was 
anxious to see another one of my 
stories. The next story wasn’t 
even started; in fact, it seemed to 
me that I had written everything 
into the first one, and I was a little 
sorry that I hadn’t saved a few 
ideas for my second story. To tell 
the truth, I had never thought there 
would be a second. But I saw that 
Mary was right. If I could sell a 
story every month, or even every 
two or three months, we could be 
together most of the time, and my 
sister wouldn’t have to worry about 
finding a position at her age. The 
work at Mrs. Rose’s was so back- 
breaking, for me at least, that I 
couldn’t write while I was with her. 
We agreed that I should finish out 
my week there: it would hardly be 
fair to leave without giving notice. 
After that, if everything went well, 
we might ever get a bigger apart- 
ment and take in a few nice room- 
ers, so that Mary would have some- 
thing to do, too. 
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“I had to be back at work the 
next morning at 8, and I told Mrs. 
Rose then that I had found a posi- 
tion more in my own line. She was 
really sorry, because she said most 
helpers nowadays aren’t as consci- 
entious as I, and wouldn’t I stay if 
she gave me forty a month? Of 
course I said no. 

“The rest of that week I kept the 
check with me, because I had no 
chance to go down to the bank with 
it. I cleaned out the whole apart- 
ment thoroughly for Mrs. Rose,— 
they have eight rooms on West End 
Avenue, and I turned them all in- 
side out. I even did up the cur- 
tains for her; she doesn’t like to 
trust a laundry with them, because 
she once had a bad experience. It 
was the last time I was going to do 
some one else’s housework, and I 
wasn’t going to leave a dirty place 
for the next girl to step into. All 
the time I had the check in a purse 
inside my dress. I was working 
until almost 11:30 Saturday night. 
It isn’t safe to go up to the Bronx 
alone at that hour, and the new 
girl wasn’t coming until Monday, 
so they let me sleep there that 
night. 

“That made it Monday before I 
could go downtown to the bank 
with the money for my story. Mary 
and I had figured it out that I 
should go to Westwood that after- 
noon and give a little of it to Jane 
Lacey. Wouldn’t she be struck 
dumb with the news? Not that she 
needed the money, of course, but 
we thought she would be pleased 
to have earned something at last by 
her writing. After all, I would 
never have sold my story without 
her, and we could probably work 
out an arrangement by which she 
could always correct the English 
in my stories after I had written 
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them. It would be a long time be- 
fore I could take any courses in 
writing. 

“I was as excited as a bride Mon- 
day morning. All that waxing and 
laundering had made my shoulders 
ache; I never did seem able to get 
used to it. And I had been lying 
awake nights, trying to think up 
another story. No good ideas came 
my way; I kept wishing that I 
knew more about people and their 
experiences. Nothing much seemed 
ever to have happened to Mary and 
me. I did think of putting Junior 
Harrington into a story—some of 
the cute things he did and his sweet 
ways; only I don’t think people read 
that kind of story much, do they? 
Well, perhaps after I had taken 
that check to the bank and gotten 
some real money for it, I’d be able 
to concentrate on the next story. I 
never feel the same about a check 
as I do about money; do you? 

“Well, some one must have 
willed it that things should happen 
the way they did that Monday 
morning. When I got down to the 
subway station, I was going to buy 
a newspaper, but I decided not to, 
because I was too nervous. Then I 
was looking at the magazine stand. 
There were several magazines there 
to which I had sent my story. And 
what should be among them but a 
copy of Gilded Dreams? Perfectly 
natural, I suppose, but I had never 
thought of it as something you 
might find on a newsstand. 

“I spent fifteen cents for a copy. 
And was I stunned? Why, I was 
hit over the head, and that’s mild. 
West Kentucky was sugar and 
cream compared to it. The cover 
was bad enough: a girl, with a big 
plumed hat on, and not much else. 
That might have been modern art: 
I don’t know much about pictures, 
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but I have read stories. And those 
stories! The first was about a mar- 
ried woman who loved another 
man. I can’t say how it ended, be- 
cause I had enough before I got 
that far. Then there was a gang 
story. The way they talked in that! 
I don’t believe there was a word of 
English on the whole first page; 
just slang and swearing. I thought 
then that I’d look through the 
magazine; maybe there’d be one 
nice story in it somewhere. There 
was one called ‘Innocence.’ It be- 
gan all right, with a nice girl who 
worked in a dance place, but she 
was as bad as the others by the 
third page. When we came to 14th 
Street, I threw Gilded Dreams into 
a waste can, but first I tore it up so 
that no one else might read it. 

“There was a drug store across 
the way from the bank. I bought 
an envelope and paper there, then 
went back to the bank and wrote 
a letter with one of their stubby 
pens. I told the editors of Gilded 
Dreams that they ought to be sup- 
pressed; I was sending back their 
check, and they should return my 
story at once. While I had the 
strength to scrub floors, I wasn’t 
going to live on dirty money. And 
I wasn’t going to put my Daniel 
into such company. 

“Yes, they sent the story back, 
and were very polite, saying they re- 
gretted the way I felt, but if I would 
become a regular reader of Gilded 
Dreams, 1 would find that they 
aimed to portray people and life as 
they really are, and that their 
standards are very high. Well, 
maybe they are. Jane Lacey 
thought I was a fool to have thrown 
away such an opportunity, which 
some people waited for all their 
lives without getting it; she told me 
so to my face, and I could see she 

















was angry. She said lots of nice 
people whom she knew read Gilded 
Dreams. Alice said, too, that I’d 
been hasty; I should at least have 


waited until I got home before I, 


wrote that letter, so that I might 
have had time to consider. But 
then I mighn’t have had _ the 
strength to write it. 

“But Mary, who lost the most by 
it, said I was perfectly right not to 
do such a thing to Daniel; we could 
get along without that hundred and 
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twenty-five dollars. I gave her the 
story, and she wrapped it up in 
tissue paper and packed it away 
somewhere. I wouldn’t want to 
take a chance on sending it out 
again. 

“In a way, though, everything 
has turned out for the best. I’m 
much happier working for you than 
I was with Mrs. Rose; and your lit- 
tle Jimmy is so cute and comical, 
I’ve almost stopped missing Junior 
Harrington.” 


CHRISTMAS CAROL 
For a World at War 


By ANNE CABELL 


O, does His peace fall everywhere, 
As Mary tends her Lord? 
But see, how dark above her hair, 
This shadow of a sword. 


The lullabies her heart conceals 
Are chants for men at war, 

And high the Wise Men’s star reveals 
Where Roman legions are. 


The cloths whereon He lies at rest 
Are battle flags furled, 
And here, beneath His mother’s breast, 


The Armor of the world. 
















MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL, HUMANIST 


By BLANCHE Mary KELLY 


most of the lamentably few 
readers of Montgomery Car- 
michael it will seem indefensible to 
single out as a humanist a writer 
who is generally regarded as a nov- 
elist. Even though there is no rea- 
son why a novelist should not at 
the same time be a humanist, even 
in the academic sense of the word, 
I fear it must be admitted that this 
particular humanist was not, strict- 
ly speaking, a novelist at all, for in 
the novels with which he is cred- 
ited he has merely attempted to cast 
into fictional form the humanistic 
ideal. The technique of the novel 
as such he never mastered, and the 
form was not sufficiently his métier 
for him to have disregarded its 
technique, as the born novelist may 
do with impunity, because he so 
enthralls us that we overlook his 
technical defects. 

Carmichael’s works belong to a 
much higher literary order. They 
are scholarly treatises, written with 
such ingratiating charm that they 
make even the untutored reader 
free of the noble realms of scholar- 
ship and high thinking. Moreover, 
it is possible to reconstruct from 
them the intellectual portrait of a 
man who never consciously set out 
to portray himself, and the figure 
which confronts us can only be 
called, in the highest and seldom 
merited sense of that word, a hu- 
manist. 

It is characteristic of him that 
the published details of his life 
should be so few, that they should 
amount to little more than the in- 
formation that he was born at 





Birkenhead in 1857, that his formal 
education included sojourns at 
Bonn and Munich, that he spent 
many years in the British consular 
service at Leghorn, that he married, 
that he published a number of 
books and that on August 6, 1936, 
he died. At some time in the course 
of those years he “turned Catholic,” 
but unlike most literary converts 
he published no account of the 
steps which led him into the Cath- 
olic Church. However, they are 
fairly easy to deduce from what he 
has published, as are also the rea- 
sons why he remained not only a 
Catholic, but the particular type of 
Catholic he became. 

There can be no manner of doubt 
that, humanly speaking, he came 
into the Church because he was a 
humanist, a man to whom the king- 
dom of books, the things of the 
mind, were, as they were to his own 
John William Walshe a world of 
noble adventure. He took to learn- 
ing as the hart to the water brooks, 
and learning always remained for 
him a living fountain, never turn- 
ing to brackish erudition nor dry 
pedantry. It became a gracious en- 
richment of living, indeed a fuller 
life. 

The range of his interests is indi- 
cated by the fact that in 1889, al- 
ready well equipped with lan- 
guages and broadened by travel, he 
contributed the translation of Ros- 
mersholm to the English edition of 
Ibsen’s prose plays. He was al- 
ready, that is, a humanist, of a type 
that would have merited the ap- 
proval of Professors Babbitt and 



























More, with an additional openness 
of mind upon which in all likeli- 
hood they would have frowned as 
conducive to innovation and excess, 
Rosmersholm being so obviously a 
violation of classical urbanity. 

Presently, in the Providence of 
God, Montgomery Carmichael was 
appointed Vice-Consul at Leghorn, 
a place in which his soul found its 
inalienable home and his humanism 
its true bent. For he was in Italy, 
in “the holy land of Tuscany,” in 
Livorno la cara, in fairly close 
proximity to Assisi the blest, and al- 
most at once his mind was enlarged 
by its new horizons. His aptitude 
for the new environment is evi- 
denced by his participation in a vol- 
ume of Sketches on the Old Road 
through France to Florence (1896), 
the result of a walking trip on 
which the artist, Mr. A. H. Hallam 
Murray, was accompanied by Mr. 
Henry W. Nevinson, who supplied 
the text for the first part of the 
book, that which deals with France, 
and Montgomery Carmichael, who 
was intrusted with Part II. 

Mr. Nevinson’s contribution is 
highly interesting, but as the travel- 
ers cross from France to Italy the 
reader becomes aware of a new 
warmth and depth and color, and 
of these as qualities not alone of the 
countryside but of the mind of the 
traveler who discerns them. He 
has, for instance, an eye for strik- 
ing personalities in the country’s 
historic past as well as among the 
living types whom he encounters. 
His attention is engaged by figures 
like Alberic the Great, founder of 
the Cybo family and of the city and 
principality of Massa Carrara, a 
dynasty which exemplifies those 
great dynasties that in the midst of 
the pomp and glory of this world 
were constantly mindful of their 
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vanity. It is therefore character- 
istic of Mr. Carmichael to note the 
inscription on the entrance to the 
Cybo crypt: 


INGRESSUS AD REQUIEM 
REGRESSUS AD JUDICIUM 


He is halted by the story of the 
ancient picture of “Madonna del 
Sole,” who, in order to protect her 
Divine Child, menaced by the dag- 
ger of an angry soldier, changed 
Him from her right arm to her left. 
There is nothing either of skepticism 
or patronage in the theorizing in 
which Montgomery Carmichael en- 
gages at this point in an endeavor 
to elucidate certain difficulties sur- 
rounding this picture, but only a 
reverent, scholarly curiosity, such 
as is manifest in his later magnifi- 
cent study of Francia’s painting of 
the Immaculate Conception. 

Far from being coldly critical, he 
rejoices when the travelers reach 
Pietrasanta, because here “the lov- 
er of Tuscany first feels that he is at 
home once more.” Whether he is a 
Catholic or not, Carmichael is al- 
ready a lover of all things Catholic, 
and what is more, an understand- 
ing lover, who praises the Duomo of 
Florence, “because no place ever so 
perfectly attained the end for which 
it was made—the public worship of 
God.” He is prepared to quarrel 
with the lack of understanding dis- 
played by earlier travelers, such as 
Beckford, for the obtuseness of his 
description of his visit to the Abbey 
of Valiombrosa in 1780, and Dick- 
ens, in whose Pictures from Italy, 
“there is but the faintest image of 
Italy.” 

In 1901 Carmichael published 
three books which indicate the lines 
along which the interests of the now 
Catholic consul were developing. 
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They were: In Tuscany, a group of 
delightful sketches, “written after 
long residence among the Tuscans,” 
in which he deals with the Tuscan 
temperament and Tuscan _ types; 
The Major General, a novel of Mod- 
ern Florence, and The Lady Pov- 
erty, a translation of a thirteenth 
century Franciscan allegory. 

From the Tuscan sketches it be- 
comes clear that Carmichael’s “long 
residence among the Tuscans” was 
at least partly responsible for his 
having become a Catholic. It is 
sometimes said of a writer that his 
imaginary creations have all the 
vividness of life. This cannot, I 
think, be claimed for Carmichael, 
but it is none the less true that his 
sketches from life have all the fas- 
cination of great fiction, and it is 
equally undeniable that his contact 
with Tuscan personalities amount- 
ed to a quickening revelation of 
Catholicity. Such a mind as his 
could not fail to be impressed, for 
instance, by Fra Pacifico, the saint- 
ly Franciscan who begged so suc- 
cessfully for his convent and upon 
whose tomb it was recorded that 
nel secolo he was a member of a 
noble house of Arezzo; by the serv- 
ing man whose fidelity survived 
“the mystery why God made the 
Anglo-Saxons”; above all, by the 
Very Rev. Canon Domenico Pucci, 
who lived in poverty and was buried 
in splendor. Carmichael’s ques- 
tion concerning the identity of the 
dead ecclesiastic, lying in such state 
in the cathedral, was answered by 
a citizen with the natural Italian 
gift for epigram: “You are a stran- 
ger, Signore, or you are rich. Other- 
wise you would know.” For the 
funeral of the Canon, who had lived 
so abstemiously in order that he 
might give lavishly to the poor, 
prompts Carmichael to exclaim: 
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“Blessed indeed is the holy land of 
Tuscany, where the love of poverty 
and its unostentatious practice is 
still a claim to public distinction 
and where the love of the poor and 
an unfailing charity towards them 
is a sufficient title to all the pomp 
and glory of a hero’s funeral.” 

It is scarcely to be wondered at 
that the Anglo-Saxon who had ar- 
rived at this appreciation of Evan- 
gelical poverty should have been 
drawn to its great exemplar, St. 
Francis of Assisi, nor that his de- 
votion to the saint should have 
made him a leading authority on 
Franciscan subjects. There is every 
warrant for saying of him, as he 
said of Walshe, “St. Francis changed 
the whole course of his studies.” 
It was therefore wholly natural 
ihat in this same year he should 
have translated the anonymous 
Franciscan allegory, Sacrum com- 
mercium beati Francisci cum Dom- 
ina Paupertate. This book illus- 
trates the quality of his humanism, 
for in it, especially in the scholarly 
Introduction, his love of learning 
finds transcendent realization. 
About his St. Francis there is noth- 
ing of the usual non-Catholic senti- 
mentality, nothing of the pictur- 
esque madman preaching to an 
equally picturesque, equally witless 
assemblage of birds, but rather a 
terrible embodiment of the relent- 
less logic of the Gospels. That such 
an actuality should have flowered 
into lightsome beauty seemed to 
him merely a further degree of 
logic. 

For what Montgomery Carmichael 
had discovered was the mysticism 
which, when all is said, is the full- 
ness of the Catholic faith. It was a 
discovery that satisfied all the aspi- 
rations of his fine intellect by show- 
ing him not only that there was 

















ample scope for his love of books, 
his inclination for research, but a 
realm in which the human mind, 
aided by grace, was made free of 
eternity. Surely we need not hesi- 
tate to say of him as he said of John 
William Walshe, “Catholic mysti- 
cism was the causa adequata of his 
conversion to Catholicism.” It sum- 
marized his whole understanding of 
Catholicism as it constituted the 
very essence of his humanism and 
the structure of his life. 

This is further and more clearly 
shown in John William Walshe, 
that strange and splendid book, in 
which fiction is made so closely to 
resemble fact that many readers 
have been deceived into accepting 
it as authentic biography and in 
which the reality depicted so far 
outruns ordinary experience that 
even by many Catholics it has been 
dismissed as impossible. I am the 
better satisfied to have been unable 
to procure Carmichael’s first work 
of fiction, The Major General, since 
John William Walshe is generally 
regarded as his most representative 
novel. Strictly speaking, however, 
it is not a novel at all. Its plot is 
thin and implausible (I am not here 
referring to the supernatural ele- 
ment), the characterization is un- 
convincing, and the device by which 
the story is told, that of veracious 
history narrated by the subject’s 
son, who makes Carmichael editor 
of his MS, is a defect which certain- 
ly lessens by dividing the interest. 
No less unquestionably it heightens 
the effect of the work’s authenticity 
as biography, with its footnotes and 
bibliography, and strengthens the 
conviction that Carmichael’s field 
was so preéminently that of the 
scholar that he had to impress his 
fiction with the distinctive marks 
of scholarship. 
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Defective though it may be as a 
novel, John William Walshe is none 
the less a great book, especially as 
it so well illustrates the full efflo- 
rescence of its author’s humanism. 
For without ever defining the term, 
Carmichael makes it perfectly clear 
that for him the only humanism is 
that which gives full play to all the 
powers and capacities of a man, 
which recognizes as fully as the 
Renaissance scholars ever did the 
demands of the natural man, his 
desire for happiness in this life, his 
response to the challenging beauty 
of the world, his thirst for knowl- 
edge, his curiosity concerning the 
recondite and the obscure. All this 
is explicitly expressed in the de- 
scription of the natural aptitudes 
of young Walshe, his studious in- 
clinations, his love especially of 
Latin, the eagerness with which he 
first turns to his father’s book- 
shelves and then to the riches of 
Lord Frederick’s library. It is 
manifest in the joy with which he 
first hears the liturgy of the Church 
and recognizes the sacred and be- 
loved tongue, Latin, which, despite 
the fact that it is not being used to 
classical purpose, he knows, by that 
amazing instinct of his, is being put 
to fit use: “Praise, he suddenly di- 
vined, was an act—an inward act, 
independent of all words, and yet 
clothed in words because of the na- 
ture of things. This clothing of 
words should then be in the most 
beautiful, the most majestic, the 
most devotional language known, 
and that was Latin! Latin!” 

For besides thus recognizing 
man’s natural powers, Carmichael 
knew, as at least a few of the Renais- 
sance humanists knew, that the 
complete man is he whose natural 
powers, like the seed struggling 
through darkness to the sun, have 
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at least begun to reach out towards 
the fruition of the supernatural. 
For this type of humanism the 
beauty in which the eye exults is a 
mere shadow of Beauty Uncreate, 
which the eye has not seen nor the 
mind conceived, and the truth which 
so transports the intellect is but a 
foretaste of that Truth which is the 
reward not only of study but of vir- 
tue, which offers Itself not only as 
the Truth to be known but as the 
Good to be possessed. 

To this I think Carmichael would 
not have denied the name of human- 
ism, but I am equally convinced 
that he would have denied that 
name to any form of intellectual 
endeavor which limits the capaci- 
ties of man to the earthly and the 
finite, just as he would have in- 
sisted that this transfiguration of 
the human faculties is the function 
of the Catholic faith—and of the 
Catholic faith alone. Mysticism to 
him, therefore, was not any more 
an abnormal nor a morbid experi- 
ence than it was an average experi- 
ence. It bore no resemblance either 
to the occult practices of Oriental 
religions or to the hysteria of cer- 
tain emotional sects. It was rather 
a wholly rational ordering of man’s 
natural powers towards fulfillment 
in the supernatural. Because of its 
rationality this mysticism is always 
subordinated to right order, and 
hence never separated from right 
living. As a matter of fact, for Car- 
michael, as for all masters of the 
spiritual life, mysticism or rather 
the mystical experience was in- 
separable from holiness, even from 
that heroic degree of holiness which 
is sanctity. 

His other novels, The Solitaries 
of the Sambuca (1914) and Chris- 
topher and Cressida (1924), are sim- 
ply further treatments of the same 
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theme, even more seriously marred 
by the awkwardness of their tell- 
ing. For in the first the reader is 
obliged to accept Carmichael as the 
editor of a document in which one 
Daniel Mauldsley has recorded the 
story of his friend Paul Casauban’s 
attempt to live the contemplative 
life in solitude, while in Christopher 
and Cressida the same Mauldsley, 
returning to the Sambuca after the 
War, hears, and at his request 
writes down, Christopher Mavou- 
rez’s account of his spiritual ex- 
periences, and again transmits the 
MS. to Carmichael for publication. 
Like Walshe, the heroes of both 
books are laymen. Neither aspires 
to the priestly or the monastic state, 
but the one is by temperament a 
contemplative, the other essen- 
tially active, a man of affairs. Both, 
nevertheless, attain sublime heights 
of prayer and heroic sanctity. Both 
therefore offer further proof of 
Carmichael’s conviction that holi- 
ness, the mystical life, are merely 
the Catholic faith lived in its full- 
ness, to the uttermost conclusion of 
its premises. That is why it is all 
the more surprising to find him in- 
troducing into Christopher and 
Cressida the element of the marvel- 
ous in the form of the visions which 
are vouchsafed to Mavourez in his 
boyhood and the flame of election 
which is seen playing about the 
brow of Cressida. Since Car- 
michael so obviously regards the 
supernatural as the complement 
and fulfillment of the natural it is 
strange to find him injecting here 
what amounts to a note of unreal- 
ity, for surely he would have been 
the first to admit that such manifes- 
tations are not in any sense a con- 
dition of holiness, whose reality is 
rarely attested by such external 
phenomena. But if he is not a 

















popular writer, it is not because of 
such minor defects as this, but be- 
cause his heroes strike most read- 
ers as too good to be true,—a valid 
criticism if the Sermon on the 
Mount be dismissed as irrelevant to 
life and life itself be regarded as 
never coming under the dominion 
of grace. But an author to whom 
the Beatitudes are an inescapable 
fact cannot be blamed for regard- 
ing a life patterned upon them as 
legitimate literary material. 

John William Walshe is usually 
regarded as Carmichael’s greatest 
book, but, for me at least, the climax 
of his work is reached in Francia’s 
Masterpiece (1909), the book in 
which he studies the beginnings of 
the doctrine of the Immaculate 
Conception in art and at the same 
time demonstrates so amazingly the 
vastness of his erudition, his astute- 
ness in research, his zsthetic ap- 
preciation, his grasp of Catholic 
truth and his theological learning. 
It is written with a grace that is the 
very acme of the humane. I have 
read it in the dead of night with as 
much zest as one might devour a 
mystery thriller and in cold day- 
light have been puzzled to decide 
which is the greatest of its merits. 
There are several groups for whom 
this book, Carmichael’s master- 
piece, should be “required reading,” 
the most numerous, probably be- 
cause it contains so many Cath- 
olics, consisting of those for whom 
art has been completely separated 
from religion, a separation which, 
curiously enough, was effected 
largely by those sixteenth century 
scholars whose understanding of 
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the term humanism was so lament- 
ably narrow that it excluded the 
Divine from the list of human inter- 
ests. 

Although Carmichael assures us 
in his Introduction that he is not 
writing for the learned, the Intro- 
duction itself makes heavy de- 
mands upon a reader’s knowledge, 
demands which are sustained by 
the book’s unostentatious display 
of all manner of learning — doc- 
trinal, Scriptural, liturgical, his- 
torical, esthetic, literary. But 
reading it has its rewards, too, the 
chief of which should be a deeper 
appreciation of art through the 
realization of the extent to which 
great art is inspired by Catholic 
theology, in which connection Car- 
michael declares that “all talk of 
religious pictures is a weariness 
of the flesh unless based on a 
knowledge of the painter’s the- 
ology.” 

Without intending it, since he 
was obviously the humblest of men, 
Carmichael has here supplied us 
with the key to his own work, a key 
of which in this brief study I have 
tried to avail myself, by showing 
that his work can only be appraised 
and appreciated in the light of the 
Catholic mysticism of which he 
was so enamored that it could never 
be for him a merely academic inter- 
est, but must be translated into life 
and literature. The reverent use 
of that key seems to leave me no 
choice but to say of his work what 
he said of Philip Walshe’s Life of 
his father, that it is “the true in- 
ward history of a soul,”—and a 
great soul. 


















THE DRAMA 


By EupHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


HAMLET 


“Look here, upon this picture, and on this—” 


HE promise of two Hamlets at 

once upon the boards after 
years of having none, naturally 
caused New York a tremor of ex- 
citement but now we discover that 
there is really only one and that is 
Mr. John Gielgud’s. Mr. Leslie 
Howard has presented us with a 
production that unfolds itself in 
measured beauty to the eye—its 
moonswept towers, arches, brilliant- 
ly colored costumes against gray 
stonework; the prow of the Viking 
ship, banquets, streaming flags, 
chain armor, tall spears and sweep- 
ing silken skirts. The pageantry 
carries one into enchanted lands as 
one watches a charming boy wan- 
der through the royal castle. He is 
a sensitive youth, not yet through 
college, but well read and thought- 
ful for his years who, in spite of all 
the troubles that beset him, man- 
ages to keep a twinkle in his eye. 
In fact he is the first Hamlet we 
have seen who might have studied 
Christian Science. 

The contrast between the two 
young Danes was drawn as closely 
for us as physical laws permit 
since we saw Gielgud’s Hamlet at 
the matinée—for the second time— 
and Howard’s that same evening. 
It is certain that Mr. Howard chose 
the most difficult season in which 
to venture his interpretation. Mr. 
Gielgud may be seen with advantage 
every week. In the extraordinary 
variety of his voice; in the penetra- 


tion of his mind into each phrase; 
in the delicate shading and mold- 
ing of the character, there is too 
much to be studied for one, two or 
even three or four visits. His Ham- 
let is the result of many years of 
concentration. Therefore it is un- 
fair to really contrast it with Mr. 
Howard who is beginning his 
Shakespearean career. After Mr. 
Howard has trained his voice to 
obey his moods, after he has 
thought out clearly the character 
that has baffled so many excellent 
actors, after he has really met a 
ghost—in fact or fancy—then there 
will be something to review. Now 
it is only the production and direc- 
tion that seem to demand very seri- 
ous consideration. 

Mr. Howard has placed his Ham- 
let in the eleventh century, which is 
a great mistake so far as he per- 
sonally is concerned, as his habit of 
quiet underplaying would only 
have been suitable to modern dress. 
The berserker spirit of the eleventh 
century is of course even farther re- 
moved from his pliant Prince than 
the seventeenth century of the Giel- 
gud production, but the eleventh 
century is sheer magic for Stewart 
Chaney, who has contrived a fairy 
tale world of lovely imagining. Vir- 
gil Thomson contributes brief 
snatches of music on kettledrums, 
records and trumpets that are most 
romantic. But where, by the way, 
did cannon come from in such an- 




















cient times? Mr. Howard and John 
Houseman have staged and timed 
the different scenes smoothly; al- 
most all are played in the great hall 
—even the Queen is denied a closet, 
and this we think is a mistake—but 
Hamlet’s meeting with Ophelia is 
nicely managed. The battlements 
are particularly fine. The ghost 
slips round a circular tower and 
vanishes uncannily. He is a huge 
Viking shot through with scarlet 
light and has the fullest and best- 
handled voice in the cast. The lines 
sound better than with Guthrie Mc- 
Clintic’s megaphone arrangement 
and for once this ghost all but steals 
the scene from Hamlet. The King 
and Queen are completely back- 
ground; beautiful to look at, they 
are stage properties. Polonius has 
a comic make-up with a round bald 
head but does not get so many 
laughs on his lines as does Arthur 
Byron’s more solid readings. Lady 
Pamela Stanley is really young and 
exquisite as Ophelia. It is only in 
her madness that the longer experi- 
ence of Miss Lillian Gish proves its 
value. After seeing Miss Gish again 
we appreciate more than ever her 
poor lunatic. Laertes and Horatio 
are both good; better than the 
Gravedigger. Schuyler Watts’s act- 
ing version has a few omissions that 
are noticeable. Some of the speech 
to the players is cut and the scene 
with Polonius’s body which elimi- 
nates such rough expressions as 
“lug his guts,” which are certainly 
not in keeping with Mr. Howard’s 
Etonian Prince. But we owe 
thanks to the actor-manager who 
has the courage to create a produc- 
tion of such beautiful idealism.— 
At the Imperial. 


Tovaricnu.—A friend of mine in 
Paris recently sent for a char- 
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woman. A Russian lady appeared, 
tall, distinguished and shabby, who 
cleaned, swept and scrubbed the 
floors with such extraordinary 
swiftness and perfection that the 
customary fee seemed pitifully in- 
adequate. She accepted it, how- 
ever, eagerly and asked permission 
to leave her name for future refer- 
ence. Her rank was never dis- 
closed but the name was one of the 
oldest in Russia. 

With the difficulty that now con- 
fronts strangers in procuring work 
cards in Paris, the case of the Rus- 
sian refugees is becoming desper- 
ate; and with this grim reality in 
mind, Tovarich digs the deeper at 
one’s heart. The comedy is an in- 
ternational favorite. Born in Paris, 
it comes to us in adolescence from 
London. Many who saw it there, 
feared for its success without 
Leontovitch, who had created the 
part of the Grand Duchess in the 
English version, but New York now 
feels sorry for London, who missed 
Miss Marta Abba. She is an Italian, 
famous in numberless plays, who 
learned English—taught her by a 
Russian — while she rehearsed 
Tovarich. At the moment it is diffi- 
cult to remember she is a great ac- 
tress because she is so essentially a 
Grand Duchess! Audiences are 
friendly assemblies and are all too 
seldom introduced to anyone they 
really want for a friend, but before 
the close of Tovarich, the Grand 
Duchess and Prince Mikail have 
become our intimates and the one 
regretful instant is when they leave 
without us for the Ball! 

Mr. Halliday, last seen here in 
Rain From Heaven, brings keen in- 
telligence and humor to Prince Mi- 
kail, who is always such a very dis- 
tinguished gentleman whether he 
be in the imperial bedchamber or in 
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the dirty one of a French hotel for 
which the rent is owing. We meet 
him in bed, as there is no fire, and 
the Grand Duchess is washing out 
his only shirt, but when the Gover- 
nor of the Bank of France comes 
to call, Prince Mikail simply ad- 
justs his monocle. Although he 
can write out his check for a larger 
sum than almost any man in 
France, Prince Mikail and his 
Duchess have only a hundred francs 
between them and starvation, which 
the Duchess spends on one glorious 
dinner of champagne and caviar be- 
cause it is a feast day and because 
they are so hungry, but she gives it 
all away the next moment when a 
neighbor seems hungrier than they 
are—if that is possible. 

It is then they have the inspira- 
tion of going into domestic service 
and we follow them with all their 
luggage which consists of their 
ikon, the Czar’s flag and the Gen- 
eral’s flag which the Prince carries 
in his trouser leg. By this time 
they are so very hungry that we 
tremble lest they fail to please the 
rich and ordinary Duponts, but for- 
tunately Court experience is really 
rigorous training for domestic serv- 
ants and the Czar’s former cham- 
berlain and the Czarina’s lady-in- 
waiting prove very jewels as parlor 
maid and butler. That is where 
Tovarich differs from most come- 
dies on a similar theme, for all that 
the Grand Duchess and Prince now 
ask is to continue in service which 
is really the closest life to the old 
imperial routine. But into their 
centrally heated paradise steps the 
Commissar of the U. S. S. R.—an an- 
cient enemy, for the Prince has been 
intrusted by the Czar with huge 
funds deposited in the Bank of 
France to be used in the service of 
How that is to be defined 


Russia. 
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involves the action of the play and 
a climax that is unusual but satis- 
fying. The Commissar, by the way, 
is most exceptionally well played 
by Mr. Cecil Humphreys. Miss Mar- 
garet Dale, Mr. Jay Fassett, Mr. 
Ernest Lawford and Mr. Frederic 
Worlock complete a cast that pre- 
sent the most charming and amus- 
ing and interesting comedy that 
has come—and come to stay—for a 
very long time. It places us in debt 
once more to Mr. Gilbert Miller.— 
At the Plymouth. 


PLUMES IN THE Dust.—Although 
he was always seeking Beauty, we 
remember him as the master of the 
horrible; although he denounced 
poor old Charles Lever (Charles 
O'Malley) as having “a disgusting 
vulgarism of thought” and was 
scrupulously precise as to the re- 
finement of morals in his own writ- 
ings, he was considered by most of 
his contemporaries as a_ social 
pariah. As late as 1901, Barrett 
Wendell, speaks of Poe’s life as be- 
ing like Marlowe’s, “ugly, sinful 
and sordid.” Although Poe con- 
sidered himself a scathing critic, 
his eloquent praise of Tennyson 
and Mrs. Browning, even includes 
Longfellow, and he notes with an 
ingenuousness which would be 
difficult now to find in high school, 
“the beauty of childlike confidence 
and innocence” in “The Wreck of 
the Hesperus.” He gives to Mrs. 
Lewis “the highest rank among the 
poetesses of the land” and Mrs. 
Lewis could write such lines as 


“Nor notes the fawn that tamely by 
him glides 

The violets lifting up their azure 
eyes.” 


Yet it is of this wretched young 

















man so often hungry and so often 
ill, who nursed a dying child who 
was his wife, that a nineteenth cen- 
tury critic remarks in wonder on 
the “freedom from lubricity” in his 
prose while admitting that he does 
seem “remote from Fleshliness of 
mental habit.” 

The pathetic limitations of Poe, 
his lack of scholarship or wide 
background, his simple and sincere 
love for the best substitute for real 
beauty that he could find, his de- 
sire to find the best he could in his 
contemporaries and his own hoard- 
ed ideals are not all brought out in 
this tragedy by Sophie Treadwell 
as she builds Poe up to more of a 
genius than our own estimate, but 
she does show the hurdles that lay 
across his straight path and how he 
was always—with his total lack of 
humor and his pride and hot tem- 
per—his own very vexing enemy. 
Perhaps his birth betrayed him: 
the son of an actress and an un- 
stable father who abandoned him 
to an orphanage. 

From his quarrel with his step- 
father in Act I. when Poe finds that 
his first love has been tricked into 
marrying a_ well-to-do husband, 
through his own tragic married life, 
late acclaim and miserable end, we 
follow Mr. Henry Hull, who be- 
comes outwardly more and more a 
reincarnation of the well-known 
portraits. The last difficult scene 
in the hospital when Mr. Hull bab- 
bles in delirium throughout, is ex- 
ceptional. In all he gives a vivid 
and logical portrayal, very touching 
in his devotion to his little wife and 
pitiable in his drunkenness at the 
party. Mr. Hull always has a tend- 
ency to ovéract, but then so had 
Poe! Miss Amelia Romano as Vir- 
ginia Clemm has her first part, but 
after seeing her in this, one is con- 
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fident that there will be many more. 
The production has the guarantee 
of Arthur Hopkins, who directed it. 
—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


Buiack LIMELIGHT.—Emlyn Wil- 
liams seems to have infected the 
whole British theater with an urge 
towards criminal pathology. Not 
so good as Mr. Williams’s Night Must 
Fall, but a great deal better than 
Love From a Stranger, Black Lime- 
light has, at any rate, two scenes of 
such uncomfortable horror that we 
closed our eyes to the creeping 
shadow, shuddering before the in- 
evitable scream! The author has 
involved himself in difficulties in 
the very richness of his initial situ- 
ation: a devoted, intelligent wife 
who discovers the unfaithfulness of 
her husband, when the girl with 
whom he was spending a week-end 
in a lonely seaside bungalow is 
found murdered under peculiarly 
distressing circumstances. Add to 
this the fact that Peter Charrington 
has been missing for a month and 
that the police have just linked the 
murder to three others, so that not 
only they and the newspapers, but 
even the family lawyer come to be- 
lieve that Peter must be identified 
with the terrible “Dorset Killer.” 
Only Naomi Charrington continues 
to have faith in Peter. Shall she 
also waver and begin to fear Peter’s 
expected homecoming and _ thus 
leave the audience in doubt to the 
end as to the real murderer? Mr. 
Gordon Sherry, the author, has de- 
cided otherwise and has preferred 
to emphasize the unchallenging 
loyalty of Naomi, who freely for- 
gives her husband’s sin against her- 
self and to save him and her chil- 
dren, is willing to sacrifice herself 
in unmasking the real criminal. 
Under these circumstances it would 
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have been wiser for Mr. Sherry to 
have discarded the melodramatic 
business of hemeralopia' (the dis- 
ease in which the eyes are blinded 
by light and can see only in the 
dark) and to have written a straight 
drama. Unfortunately his experi- 
ence is better suited as yet to melo- 
drama as the wife’s musings over 
her sleeping husband’s frailties 
make painful eavesdropping. 
George Curzon (Parnell), Alexan- 
der Kirkland, Winifred Lenihan 
and Brenda Forbes inject all the 
realism and human interest they 
can donate into the action, and the 
unpleasant incident of the seaside 
bungalow shows off an unknown 
Kate Warriner. You will find 
thrills at the Mansfield. 


It Can’t Happen HeEre.—“Oh, 
can’t it?” asked Mr. Sinclair Lewis 
and proceeded to show how quickly 
and secretly it might be accom- 
plished. In order to make up the 
necessary royalties for a Sinclair 
Lewis play, the Federal Theater 
Project is now presenting Mr. 
Lewis’s social warning in a num- 
ber of theaters simultaneously. 
Unfortunately the first night of the 
principal production at the Adel- 
phi was corroded by a series of 
misadventures which were not no- 
ticeable when we saw the fourth 
performance. In fact we sat tensely 
until long after eleven and we doubt 
if any other production in town can 
offer so much suspense for fifty-five 
cents. It seems only fair to remem- 
ber the price of the tickets when 
judging the Federal Theater, al- 
though in this instance we feel they 
have done extremely well by Mr. 
Lewis. 


1 Curiously, in the play they use the incor- 
rect term for dayblindness, as nyctalopia 
really means blind in the dark. 
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The peaceful freedom of the 
country that we know is shown 
very beautifully in the first set of 
Tom Adrian Cracraft, for the 
mountain top in Vermont where 
some of the leading citizens of Fort 
Beulah are having a picnic. An 
election is coming but no one fears 
that the conservatism of the Sena- 
torial candidate will prove to be 
Fascist. The youth of the town join 
the Corpo movement in excitable 
patriotism through the summer 
months, but suddenly in the autumn 
the Corpo begin to run the town. 
One old shopkeeper who objects to 
their rudeness dies mysteriously— 
we see him slugged in his shop— 
and the armed bullies shoot the re- 
maining citizens into obedience. 
The picture of brute control is il- 
lustrated in the home of the family 
we know the best and only by eleven- 
thirty do we succeed at last in get- 
ting some of them over the border 
into Canada. The power of the 
situation is of course that such 
things have happened in other 
countries and can they—? The re- 
sponse of the public is to fill every 
seat every night. Seth Arnold 
heads the cast as the newspaper 
editor, who later conducts an anti- 
Fascist conspiracy. But it seems to 
us that the story might apply 
equally well to a Communist con- 
trol; in actual administration, 
they seem half brothers.—At the 
Adelphi. 





Rep, Hot ano Biue.—The waffle 
iron on which a girl who lived on 
Riverside Drive once sat, left an en- 
during mark. It seems to have 
stamped out all other ideas in the 
authors’ minds and has branded— 
not too tastefully—every joke. The 
plot structure erected by Howard 
Lindsay and Russel Crouse for Cole 














Porter’s score is barely strong 
enough to support Ethel Merman 
and a mincing comedian called Bob 
Hope; Jimmy Durante crashes 
through and a rowdy little comédi- 
enne romps round outside. But be- 
cause Mr. Hope thinks he loves the 
girl who sat on the waflle iron when 
she was four, Miss Merman sings, 
“Way Down in the Depths on the 
90th Floor,” and offers a lottery 
ticket to any girl who can prove she 
lived on Riverside Drive and sat on 
a—etc., etc., which involves a Sena- 
torial investigating committee and 
Durante’s triumph when he is both 
witness and prosecuting attorney 
all at once. 

We believe that Miss Merman 
and Mr. Durante probably receive 
among the highest salary checks of 
any entertainers on Broadway; 
their methods therefore have a cer- 
tain importance as being indicative 
of popular taste. Miss Merman’s 
voice is the husky one of the torch 
singer which to us has less than no 
appeal, but we admit that her sense 
of rhythm surmounts every snag 
of syncopation; Durante is an un- 
shapely spring of raucous high ten- 
sion who seems to throw all his vi- 
tality into every line and who ham- 
mers laughs out of his audience like 
a blacksmith. Though double 
meanings flourish, the language of 
the present show is fairly decent 
and the chorus in flowing skirts 
have forgone kicks for sweeping 
movement. George Hale keeps 
them gracefully in the swift 
rhythm which is a characteristic of 
Red, Hot and Blue. It moves so 
swiftly that what was evidently 
intended to be the daring climax 
is blurred —so is the poverty of 
fresh ideas. That is one advan- 
tage of the streamline method.— 
At the Alvin. 
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Swine Your Lapy.—An Amazon 
rules; an Amazon who wields the 
hammer over a blacksmith’s forge 
in the Missouri mountains. On her 
the playwrights have staked their 
money against a Greek wrestler 
who has a soft brain, but a softer 
heart, which latter organ is re- 
sponsible for threatening the col- 
lapse of the much advertised bout 
when Mr. Skopapoulos, with Hel- 
lenic fervor, becomes passionately 
attached to his opponent. At this 
point the playwrights feel they 
must play fair with the American 
Legion, who are backing the bout 
between the wrestler and the lady, 
and they introduce the hill-billy 
father of one of the female Vulcan’s 
progeny who is willing to asert his 
rights in the arena. A wrestling 
event ensues which is the only 
sound currency and brings down 
the curtain in slapstick heartiness. 
It is a farce which offers little re- 
finement, less morals and no va- 
riety, although John Alexander 
does everything that is humanly 
possible for Skopapoulos, the Greek 
not modeled by Praxiteles.—At the 
Booth. 


FORBIDDEN MELODY. — One 
wouldn’t mind Messrs. Harback 
and Romberg having done it before 
if only they had done it better. 
There is the gypsy music,—which 
can be very pleasant,—there is the 
great lover,—this time a dimpled 
one,—there is a tiresome plot; but 
there needn’t be so much flat talk 
about it all. The only unregrettable 
part is that it is circumspect in 
speech, but so dull that no one 
listens. Barring all this, if you still 
like gypsies and Viennese love 
songs and pleasant scenes and cos- 
tumes, you can find them all at the 
New Amsterdam. 
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DousBLE Dummy, a farce, at the 
Golden, and MATRIMONY, PFp., a 
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comedy, at the Playhouse, will be 
reviewed in our next issue. 


SOME IMPORTANT DEMISES 


DAUGHTERS OF ATREUS.—An 
elaborate production of the Aga- 
memnon trilogy, costumed from 
Mycenaean decorations by James 
Reynolds, and written by Robert 
Turney. Miss Eleanora Mendels- 
sohn made her American début as 
Klytaimnestra, and was not wholly 
equal to it. Her accent also jarred 
with Mme. Ouspenskaya’s. The 
tragedy included Iphegeneia in 
Aulis, Agamemnon and Elektra, 
and despite the beauty of the setting 
it was an overdose of woe. It was 
written to give Klytaimnestra her 
due, but after all the effort, her 
bloody ax lost her our sympathy as 
always before. Act I. was the best, 
with a lovely Iphegeneia. Many 
people, however, now regret the 
sudden demise of Mr. Delos Chap- 
pell’s costly contribution to the sea- 
son. 


Sweet River.—For years George 
Abbott has wanted his own version 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which at last 
he achieved, but unfortunately 
changed the name. The old play 
was altered in two important par- 
ticulars: Little Eva never died—she 
was played by a baby of seven—and 
in the last Act, Topsy runs away to 
the St. Clares in Ohio, and Mr. St. 
Clare is given the money by Aunt 
Ophelia to buy back Uncle Tom, 
who dies in St. Clare’s arms. Eliza 
was chased by a real hound with 
real suspense through the woods, 
but the scene on the realistic ice 
was a stalemate. The high point of 
the play was the beautiful picture 
of the slave quarters—designed by 





Oenslager—but on the whole Mr. 
Abbott’s production fell short in 
drama compared with the straight 
revival by the Players’ Club in 
1933. 


Iron MEN.—Mr. Bel Geddes, with 
a weakness for architectural sets, 
discovered a script to his heart, with 
most of the scenes on the sixty- 
third floor of a building under con- 
struction. He also discovered a 
young iron worker who made a most 
creditable début as the hero, and 
under the swinging girders Mr. 
Geddes constructed a more than 
realistic bar. He left the rest to the 
playwright, whose only idea, un- 
fortunately, was presented in such 
obscene language that it drove us 
from the theater. We believe that 
at least fifty in the audience de- 
parted for the same reason the first 
night. The play might better have 
been called “Derricks and Dirt.” 


TEN MILLIon GuHosts who, of 
course, haunt the battlefields. Mr. 
Kingsley, author of Men in White, 
has exciting evidence to show up 
the agreement between the great 
munition makers, as they started 
the War to safeguard both the Ger- 
man mines and the French fac- 
tories. But unfortunately instead 
of making Zaharoff the protagonist, 
we are switched off to a love story 
between “Bertha Krupp” and a 
young aviator who dies ineffectu- 
ally trying to bomb the enemy 
mines. The strongest scene was 
when General Sarrail was relieved 
of his command for opposing the 











commands of G. H. Q. Mr. Kings- 
ley would have kept the play run- 
ning longer had not the expense 
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been so great. It was a pity he did 
not have less spectacular sets and 
more drama. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Topacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
March, 1935 


THREE MEN ON A HorseE.—This is 
the funniest farce in town. Entire- 
ly moral but not too refined.—At 
the Fulton. 


December 


Deap Enp.—The very powerful 
play with the magnificent Bel 
Geddes setting which shows how 
tenement and palace meet on the 
East River and how gangsters are 
made.—At the Belasco. 


January, 1936 


Boy MEETs Gir_.—An infant star 
and two scenario writers are the 
ingredients of a slap bang farce 
with sounder ethics than manners. 
—At the Cort. 


February 


Victoria ReGINA.—Fast becom- 
ing an institution!—At the Broad- 


hurst. 
March 


MURDER IN THE OLD RED Barn.— 
For nine months this simple com- 
bination of songs, beer, melodrama 
and acrobafs has proved an eco- 
nomical but cheerful entertain- 
the American Music 


ment.—At 
Hail. 


May 


IpioT’s DELIGHT.—The Pulitzer 
Prize play with the Lunts.—At the 
Shubert. 


June 


On Your Toes.—A _ musical 
comedy which can offer, with Ray 
Bolger’s inimitable dancing and 
pantomime, a priceless satire on 
the Ballet Russe. But it is highly 
sophisticated.—At the Majestic. 


October 


THE D’Oyty Cartes have now 
begun to repeat all their repertoire 
of Gilbert and Sullivan and still 
never have enough seats to go 
round.—At the Martin Beck. 


HAMLET with John Gielgud. We 
believe that in after years we will 
boast that we saw Gielgud’s Hamlet 
just as our parents did about Booth. 
As he may not be here all winter, 
we advise your going as soon as 
possible. New York never takes 
long to recognize genius so there 
have been full houses from the first. 
The whole production is in the best 
tradition but in Stuart costume.— 
At the Empire. 


St. HELENA.—Here is another re- 
markable piece of acting which 
should be seen by all interested in 
the stage or in Napoleon. Bona- 
parte’s imprisonment without any 
trimmings makes a very absorbing 
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drama. As for Mr. Evans he—well, 
he just is Napoleon. The whole 
cast is on the highest level.—At the 
Lyceum. 


Night Must Fatu.—A_ very 
shivery crime drama written and 
played by the brilliant Emlyn Wil- 
liams, assisted by Dame Whitty 
and Miss Angela Baddeley. Mr. 
Williams as Baby Face Dan, the 
bellhop, has a rare opportunity and 
grasps it. You won’t be able to 
look at a hatbox without the creeps. 
—At the Ethel Barrymore. 


Wuite Horse Inn.— The very 
next best thing to a trip to the 
Tyrol, as most of it now seems to 
be included within the theater. 
William Gaxton and Kitty Carlisle 
are the host and hostess of the inn 
and they offer a varied and beauti- 
ful entertainment with cows and 
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goats and pigeons and yodeling and 
hearty Tyrolean dancing and much 
happy and innocent gaiety. We 
know now why White Horse Inn 
has been welcomed for years at 
most of the world’s capitals. New 
York is fortunate.—At the Center. 


REFLECTED GLOrY.—A monologue 
—with a background and guest 
speakers—in which Miss Tallulah 
Bankhead displays all the many 
sides of her vibrant personality and 
also proves an able comedian.—At 
the Morosco. 


Anp Stars REMAIN.—But we fear 
this banal comedy will not remain 
past the Guild’s subscription sea- 
son. Miss Helen Gahagan and Clif- 
ton Webb do their best, but the play 
lacks characterization, action and 
honesty. It tries to be radical but 
is only pink.—At the Guild. 


























The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 


as is obvious, THE WorRLD AND THE FAITH. 


It is our intention to publish in 


this department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately 


be grouped under the caption chosen. 





ON 


NE of the more perfunctory 
Christmas ceremonies has al- 
ways held for me a peculiar de- 
light. It is the sending and receiv- 
ing of Christmas cards, those bright 
heralds of the happiest season of 
the year. I do not know why these 
little manufactured folders should 
exercise such a fascination over me 
as to constrain me to examine their 
illustrations so minutely, and pe- 
ruse their messages as carefully as 
though I believed them personal 
greetings from their senders,—but 
they do. When the first one arrives, 
a few days before Christmas, the 
season has really begun for me. 
These greeting cards may be 
roughly divided into four classes: 
the animal type, often coy or whim- 
sical; the modernistic type; the old- 
fashioned; and (for want of a bet- 
ter description) the miscellaneous 
type. The first of these classes has 
had a constantly growing vogue of 
late; it pictures some animal, some- 
times a kitten or bird, but most 
often a dog, in various holiday 
attitudes. He may be wearing a 
wreath of holly at a rakish angle, 
or a red bow around his neck or 
tail; he may be cocking a devilish 
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eye above the side of a Christmas 
package; he may be wistfully re- 
garding a Christmas tree, or pro- 
truding a bedraggled ear above the 
top of a pendant stocking. Below 
him will be some such caption as: 
“I wish you a ‘Dog-gone’ Merry 
Christmas!” or “The same old ‘tail’: 
Merry Christmas!” This kind of 
greeting, though ingenious, does not 
seem to capture in its salutation the 
real Christmas spirit. “Dog-gone” 
it, I do not like to “paws” and be 
wished a Merry Christmas and a 
“Happy New ’Ear” in such forceful 
canine fashion. 

Even more irrelevant is the mod- 
ernistic type of card, fantastically 
illustrated and lettered: a forest of 
triangular trees; a star with geo- 
metric beams generating from it; 
or a mere incomprehensible design 
in black and gold with the word 
“Noél” in one corner. The “mis- 
cellaneous” card class must include 
all those which come into no other 
category; they are illustrated vari- 
ously by candles, bits of holly, red 
ribbon, poinsettas, fireplaces, front- 
door-steps, pine branches or win- 
dows. This type is pretty and effec- 
tive, and does not arouse in me the 
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annoyance occasioned by the for- 
mer category. 

But I have saved until last, be- 
cause it is my favorite, the descrip- 
tion of the old-fashioned card. By 
this I mean the kind of card that 
pictures people of olden times in 
their sleighs, by their firesides, or 
knocking at their neighbors’ front 
doors, laden with gay parcels. 
Those quaint ladies with their bil- 
lowy skirts and poke bonnets, and 
the quaint gentlemen with their top- 
hats and flying mufflers, make me 
homesick for a period which I have 
never known. They make me think 
of the people in Dickens’s Christ- 
mas Carol, who sat down to a stuffed 
goose, and a plum pudding on fire 
with a blue flame, and afterwards 
romped about in games that in- 
cluded the oldest great-grandmother 
and the wobbliest baby. They make 
me think of the five little Peppers, 
who were lucky enough to have a 
tree with real candles on it. They 
make me think of all sorts of stories 
I read in my childhood, whose 
names I have forgotten, but whose 
dear, firelit atmosphere has left a 
few vague mists in my memory, 
wherein red-cheeked carolers sang 
hymns out of a big book, lit by a 
lantern; and gay, large families 
glided “over the river and through 
the woods” in a high sleigh to grand- 
mother’s Christmas dinner. It al- 
ways snowed for Christmas in 
those days, and everyone got sleds 
and skates, and tried them out that 
very day. 

The reception of one of these 
cards often starts me imagining 
that I am living in those olden days, 
instead of in the present. I like to 
fancy myself in one of those full- 
skirted dresses with several petti- 
coats underneath, and a tiny little 
laced-in waist. For several days 
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before Christmas—for to get the 
full atmosphere, one must begin 
with the preparations—I should be 
wearing a big apron, and my sis- 
ters and I would be helping mother 
to clean the whole house, and to do 
a great deal of holiday baking. I 
should be beating up batter until 
my cheeks were scarlet, and wield- 
ing a competent rolling pin, and 
tossing in raisins and spices, and 
poking wood into the stove (for we 
didn’t have gas in those days). And 
what scores of golden brown cookies 
we should make, and what feather- 
light loaves of bread, and what sav- 
ory coffee-cakes, to store away 
against holiday feasts and visitors. 
We should have to clean the house 
from top to bottom too, but would 
not enjoy that so much as the bak- 
ing. 

On Christmas Eve my father and 
brothers go into the wood near our 
house and cut down a fir or spruce 
tree. They drag it home over the 
snowy ground on a sled (you see it 
is snowing, as I promised) and when 
‘we hear them coming we all run 
out shouting, to bring the tree into 
the house. They set it up in a 
home-made stand, and I try hard 
not to blush when they also produce 
a sprig of mistletoe for the door- 
way. We trim the tree with strings 
of popcorn that we popped and 
threaded the night before (I forgot 
to mention that, but it was a great 
frolic, with many of our friends 
helping), and with a few ornaments 
that are carefully kept from year to 
year. Then we put the tapers on 
it, but they cannot be lighted until 
the next morning. 

That evening we go out with a 
group of young people from the 
church to sing carols, wrapped up 
snugly against the cold in scarfs, 
caps, muffs, overshoes and mittens, 
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and no nonsense about looking 
slim. We sing the old carols, with- 
out much artistry, but with a great 
deal of vigor; and then come home 
to a neighbor’s house for a steam- 
ing oyster supper. We go to bed 
early but get up sleepily at eleven 
and bundle out to Midnight Mass, 
surely the most beautiful and thrill- 
ing service of the whole year, with 
the little church festooned in green 
and brilliant with hundreds of 
candles. After Mass we go home 
to a big breakfast, and then back to 
bed until the younger children wake 
us up with their joyous shouts and 
we all troop down to see the tree. 
Daddy (or Father, as we call him) 
lights the candles and they are al- 
lowed to burn for a precious ten 
minutes or so, while Mother keeps 
an anxious eye on them. The boys 
get sleds and skates, the little girls 
dolls and tea sets, and I get a great 
length of silk to make a party dress. 
Many friends and neighbors come 
in during the morning to wish us a 
Merry Christmas. I am caught once 
or twice under the mistletoe, but on 
the whole am not as angry as I pre- 
tend to be. 

About noon we all bundle up 
again, with as many Christmas mit- 
tens, caps and mufflers as we can 
find room for, and crowd into the 
sleigh behind our two carriage 
horses. How cold but how glori- 
ously clear is the wind rushing at 
us! We all sing as loudly as we 
can except going down hills, when 
screaming is in order. One of our 
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packages for Grandma falls out and 
Father has to run back for it, mak- 
ing delightful brand-new tracks in 
the fresh snow. As we go farther 
and farther we get hungrier and 
hungrier, and stop singing in order 
to talk about the approaching feast, 
and to make wagers about who will 
be able to eat the most. 

‘We are there at last, and as soon 
as we have divested ourselves of 
our cumbersome wraps, and have 
been kissed all around, we sit down. 
We have roast turkey, and cran- 
berries, and potatoes, and peas, 
and dressing and all the other ac- 
cessories, but the climax of the 
whole meal is when Grandmother 
triumphantly bears in the plum 
pudding, enveloped in a blue flame. 
We stare at it in fascinated admira- 
tion. It is the event of the day. It 
is, even, the event of the season. 
Beyond that glory my imagination 
can go no farther. Like a balloon 
blown up too full, my dream col- 
lapses with the entrance of the plum 
pudding. I am back in a world 
where it rains and sleets on Christ- 
mas, where trees are bought at the 
grocery store, Christmas carolers 
go to restaurants and hotels instead 
of outdoors on the streets, and trees 
are decorated with electric lights. I 
look at the Christmas greeting cards 
in my hands which began the dream, 
and I am thankful that in this cere- 
mony at least I can find vestiges of 
the old traditions of Christmas- 
tide. 

ELIZABETH ANN CHRISTMAN. 





+ 


TRADITIONAL CHRISTMAS FARE 


EARLY ‘tvery European coun- 
try has its own special Christ- 
mas dish, flesh or fish, pudding or 
cake, the customs vary in different 


districts. Yet whatever the nature 
of these foods, they are for the most 
part of peculiar significance and 
have a tradition behind them. 
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Since the establishment of Chris- 
tianity people, especially peasant 
people, have associated, as they do 
still, though in a lesser degree, their 
Christmas fare with the Christian 
Feast, but it is most improbable 
that all these traditional dainties 
were first concocted in the Chris- 
tian era. On the contrary, folk- 
lorists suggest, that in all likelihood, 
the original source of many of these 
dishes is to be found in the flesh 
and cereal sacrifices offered by an- 
cient pagan races to their tribal or 
nature deities. When in the course 
of centuries, heathendom became 
Christendom, and the Birthday of 
the Holy Child took the place of the 
midwinter heathen festivals, many 
of the customary foods once pre- 
pared for sacrificial purposes were 
still made ready in many Christian 
households. Their old significance 
was forgotten, they had become the 
festive fare for the family during 
the social rejoicings which preced- 
ed or succeeded the Feast of the 
Church. 

Among many peasant races, the 
favorite dishes appear at supper- 
time on Christmas Eve. In Cath- 
olic countries the Eve is a day of 
fast and abstinence, therefore it is 
not surprising to find that fish, fol- 
lowed by cakes or pastry, is the 
principal item. Naturally the fish 
chosen varies in each country. Carp 
is expected on the tables of German 
Catholics, herrings in Saxony and 
Thuringia. In Brittany, where the 
greater number of the fishermen 
earn their livelihood on the cod- 
banks, cod forms the Christmas Eve 
supper. Cod also in Sweden, but it 
should have been caught in home 
waters; while Italy prefers eels. In 
Provencal farmhouses, it is essen- 
tial that supper begin with sage 
soup, for sage has the name of giv- 
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ing health and wisdom to those who 
eat it; a characteristic bestowed on 
it—so it is said—by the Child Jesus 
when He was on earth. According 
to the legend a sagebrush sheltered 
the Holy Family on one occasion 
during the Flight into Egypt from 
the search by Herod’s soldiers, and, 
ever since, all sagebrushes have 
been endowed with beneficent 
qualities. In Hungary the rich have 
white fish, preceded by wine soup 
and followed by poppyseed cake. 
Until the compulsory change of 
religion in Elizabeth’s reign, Eng- 
lish people probably also had a spe- 
cial fish supper. This may be in- 
ferred from a custom which pre- 
vailed among the Protestant fisher- 
people of Folkestone and Whit- 
stable until fairly recently. All 
through the year, the skipper of 
each boat of the whiting fishing 
fleet picked out the eight largest 
fish from each catch, sold them 
separately, as “Rumbald whiting,” 
and put the money aside. Then on 
Christmas Eve, each boat’s crew en- 
joyed a great supper bought with 
the money collected in this fashion, 
a supper at which the succulent fish 
was the piéce de résistance. The 
festivity was held in honor of St. 
Rumbald, the local patron of the 
fishing fleet. And, until a genera- 
tion or so ago, Christmas Eve was 
known by the fisher folk in Kent as 
“Rumbald’s Eve.” Perhaps a cus- 
tom carried out for centuries by the 
city of Gloucester was also a faint 
reminiscence of the Catholic fish 
day; from the reign of Henry I. on- 
wards, a pie of lampreys—an eel- 
like river fish—was sent to the King 
in London on every Christmas Eve. 
In several countries, pig in some 
form or other, is a favorite dish on 
Christmas Day, though in Prot- 
estant Sweden, as well as pig’s head 
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for the Christmas dinner, there is 
roasted suckling pig for Christmas 
Eve supper, and as if this were not 
enough, Swedish and Danish house- 
wives make a specially large cur- 
rant cake for the holidays which 
goes by the name of the “boar cake” 
or “Yule boar.” In medieval and 
Tudor England, most _ elaborate 
ceremonies were concerned with 
the boar’s head that appeared on 
wealthy men’s tables on Christmas 
Day. It was extraordinarily popu- 
lar, and was brought from the kitch- 
en to the dining hall in dignified 
procession. The chief cooks car- 
ried it shoulder high, the upper 
servants, and often the guests, fol- 
lowed, while music, singing and 
cheering, greeted the arrival of the 
boar’s head in the dining hall. This 
popularity continued until the end 
of the sixteenth century, when tur- 
key supplanted the boar’s head; an 
unexpected and rather ludicrous re- 
sult of the Protestant Reformation. 
For the innovation of turkey as the 
chief Christmas dish was encour- 
aged by leading Protestant families 
who found it necessary to suppress 
every custom on a feast, even when 
as in this case, the custom had noth- 
ing to do with religion at all. But 
this change of diet did not pass un- 
noticed by the versifiers of the 
period, for we read, 

“Turkeys, heresy, hops, and beer, 
Came to England all in one year.” 


(Beer made from hops was intro- 
duced by Dutchmen into England 
during the Tudor régime.) 

Though turkey has maintained 
its place as the leading Christmas 
meat, the boar’s head is not entirely 
forgotten. It appeared, and per- 
haps still appears, on the table of 
the royal family, while to this day, 
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it is always served at the Christmas 
dinner in Queen’s College, Oxford, 
where the ceremony of bringing in 
the boar’s head is carried out with 
old-world solemnity. The head is 
garlanded with bays, garnished 
with rosemary sprigs, and apples 
or lemons are in its jaws. The head 
cook leads the procession, followed 
by the College choir. As the dish 
is carried to the Provost at the high 
table, fellows and guests stand, and 
sing the twelfth century carol, 


“The Boar’s Head in hand bear I, 
Bedecked with bays and rose- 
mary; 
And I pray you, my masters, be 
merry, 
Quot estis in convivio.” 


The Provost carves a slice for 
each person at his table, then the 
dish is carried round to each other 
table in turn. 

There is a homely survival re- 
minding one of the former great- 
ness of the Christmas boar’s head. 
In the windows of country butch- 
er’s shops, all the week before 
Christmas, is seen a pig’s head 
decorated with evergreen, with ap- 
ple and orange in its mouth. Now 
this preference for pig’s head at 
Christmas in Scandinavia and Eng- 
land is significant, especially when 
it is remembered that both coun- 
tries have, or had, Christmas sports 
connected with this animal. In 
England, it was customary for a 
boar’s head, ready for table, to be 
given by the rector of an Essex par- 
ish to the victor of a village wrest- 
ling match which took place annu- 
ally on Christmas Day afternoon. 
In Sweden there is a rough charade- 
like play in which one of the actors 
represented the pig that was to be 
slain in honor of a Norse god. Such 
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a similarity between Scandinavian 
and English customs (there is 
much Scandinavian blood in Eng- 
land) suggests that the custom of 
having pig’s head for dinner, and 
sports associated in some way with 
a pig, may be a survival from the 
age of Norse worship in Scandi- 
navia, when a pig was sacrificed an- 
nually in midwinter to the god 
Frey. 

As sacrificial meats were often 
consumed afterwards by the wor- 
shipers, it would be almost certain 
that when idolatrous worship was 
suppressed and the Faith estab- 
lished, many people would still 
continue preparing and eating their 
customary pork foods annually as 
Christmas came round. But on the 
other hand it may be that the first 
Scandinavian converts wished to 
repudiate their past heathen ways 
in a telling fashion, and thus eat 
on the great Christmas Feast the 
head of the once sacred animal. 

Making special cakes or sweets 
for Christmas is a very ancient cus- 
tom. So ancient that it is con- 
sidered highly probable that the 
recipes of some of the traditional 
sweet dishes were evolved slowly 
from others of very simple ingredi- 
ents that were concocted by the 
heathen ancestors of some of the 
European races and which were re- 
garded apparently as containing 
the spirit of a nature god. How- 
ever, it is of course certain that 
many of the present-day Christmas 
delicacies originated during the 
early Christian era and have always 
been associated with the Nativity 
or Epiphany. It would seem that 
the already mentioned “Yule boar” 
or “boar cake” of Sweden and Den- 
mark is of the first character. The 
very name of this large currant 
cake which every housewife makes 
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for the Christmas holidays recalls 
the ancient worship, when a pig was 
sacrificed in wintertime to Frey. 

Again it is significant to find that 
the “boar cake” in some country 
districts was made with flour 
ground from the last sheaf brought 
in at harvest time, while old- 
fashioned farmers kept a scrap of 
this cake to mix in the feed of the 
plow animals the day that they 
started the new season’s work. 
Does not such a procedure look 
much like a trace of the imme- 
morially ancient belief in an undy- 
ing corn-god who passed from one 
season’s crop to the next? 

The rich plum puddings which 
appear on English dinner tables on 
Christmas Day may also be a relic 
of long forgotten creeds. For the 
modern pudding is the descendant 
of the semi-liquid though rich and 
spicy “plum broth” or “plum 
porridge” of the Stuart and early 
Hanoverian days. In its turn plum 
porridge seems to have been derived 
from “frumenty,” an almost liquid 
food made of wheat boiled with 
milk and eggs, flavored with honey 
or sugar, and in later times, cur- 
rants. Frumenty, long, long ago, 
seems to have been a “sacred” food, 
in the sense that the wheat like the 
flour in the Swedish boar-cake was 
believed to contain the “body” of 
the corn-god, while honey, our fore- 
bear’s equivalent for sugar, repre- 
sented the “blood” or “spirit” of the 
god. It is rather interesting to 
know that frumenty, in spite of its 
almost inconceivably ancient ori- 
gin, is still made in Yorkshire farm- 
houses as the first food to be eaten 
on Christmas morning. 

The other traditional English 
sweet—mince pies—has also a his- 
tory of several centuries. They 
were known originally as “Christ- 




















mas pies,” because the contents 
were’ baked in a coffin-shaped crust 
representing the “cratch” or man- 
ger in which the Holy Child was 
placed. In later ages they were 
called “shred” or “mutton pies.” In 
the fourteenth century they con- 
tained all kinds of meat and game, 
but by the seventeenth century, rai- 
sins, orange and lemon peel and 
spices were added to the chicken and 
game in the pies. Nowadays the 
meat is omitted and all the ingredi- 
ents are sweet. There is a pleasant 
superstition which still exists and 
which recalls the twelve days holi- 
day enjoined by King Alfred. It is 
that for each mince pie eaten on the 
twelve days of Christmastide in dif- 
ferent houses, a happy month will 
follow. 

Curiously enough plum pudding 
and Christmas pie both made quite 
a stir in English history. The 
habit of eating them roused the ire 
of the Puritans in Stuart days as 
had the boar’s head in Tudor times. 
Indeed the very name “mince pie” 
is said to have originated with these 
sects, as the older name, “Christmas 
pie,” savored of papist phraseology! 
So well known was the objection of 
Puritans and Quakers to these 
Christmas dainties that in Restora- 
tion days many a verse was penned 
in mockery: 


“The high-shoe lords of Cromwell’s 


making 

Were not for dainties—roasting, 
baking; 

Plum broth was popish, and mince 
pie— 


O that was flat idolatry!” 


is a fair example. In the same vein 
of mockery the famous Sir Roger 
de Coverley said there was some 
hope of a dissenter when he saw 
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him enjoy his plum porridge in the 
hall on Christmas Day. Indeed it 
was almost a test of orthodoxy, for 
“how can a man so easily clear 
himself of the suspicion of heresy 
as by the ordeal of plum porridge?” 
Plum pudding and mince pie do 
not exhaust the list of English tra- 
ditional dainties. There are sev- 
eral kinds of cakes made only for 
the Christmas season which both in 
England and parts of western Eu- 
rope are intended to recall the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation. “Yule 
dows” are small cakes of plain pas- 
try in the shape of a baby, which 
were given until recently by York- 
shire bakers to their customers’ 
children. Both in France and Bel- 
gium there are small Christmas bis- 
cuits made to represent the Holy 
Infant. Flemish youngsters have 
flat biscuits with a sugar figure of 
an infant on them. Breton and 
Norman farmers and plowmen give 
horned biscuits, symbolic perhaps 
of the Bethlehem cattle, away to 
poor people on Christmas Day. 
Then there are the “blessing 
cakes” of Kidderminster, the be- 
stowal of which is fast dying out. 
More’s the pity, for the giving of 
them on New Year’s Day is a beau- 
tiful practice. They are flat oval 
cakes with seven sultanas on the 
upper side, and are given by the 
head of the family to each child, 
servant, and guest, on New Year’s 
morning in the Name of the Most 
Holy Trinity Whose help was in- 
voked for the coming year. In 
Coventry “god-cakes” were often 
given by godparents to their god- 
children on the Feast of the Circum- 
cision. They were three-sided in 
honor of the Trinity, and had form- 
erly five deep slashes on the upper 
side in memory of the Sacred 
These last cakes are stil) 
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very popular but they have lost 
their original meaning as they can 
be bought all the year round in 
Coventry town under the name of 
“Coventry cakes.” Lastly there is 
Twelfth cake, a rich confection still 
made occasionally for the Feast of 
the Kings on January 6th, which 
was once in England and is still in 
southern Europe, a very great holi- 
day. At one period a bean and a 
pea were hidden in the cake, the 
finders being elected king and queen 
respectively of the evening’s festivi- 
ties. In some obscure way the cake 
and its bean was connected in the 
folk mind with the Magi, once 
known as the “Three Kings of Co- 
logne.” In country places in Nor- 
mandy and Brittany there is a gra- 
cious custom of putting aside the 
first two slices, large ones, of the 
“cake of the kings,” for “Le bon 
Jesu” and our Lady. The next 
day these slices are given to poor 
children in the Name of the Holy 
Child. 

“Christmas loaves” of the Slavs 
are flat with a round hole in the 
middle into which a lighted taper 
is placed on Christmas Eve when 
the cakes adorn the supper table. 
They are left untouched until early 
Christmas morning when the house- 
father breaks the cakes into as 
many portions as there are mem- 
bers of the family, then gives each 
his share with a Christmas bless- 
ing. In Greece, the “Christ loaves” 
of dough and nuts are also flat and 
marked with large crosses. They 
are essential for the Christmas Eve 
supper, for those which are not 
eaten are left on the table all night 
in case the Lord Jesus comes in. A 
large supply of these loaves is re- 
quired in a well-to-do household for 
every one coming to the house dur- 
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ing the Christmas holiday must eat, 
or at least taste, one of the “Christ 
loaves.” Roumanian and Russian 
Christmas fare is somewhat sim- 
ilar. In Roumania the dish 
known as “turte” is supposed to 
represent the Holy Child in His 
swaddling clothes. It consists of 
very thin slabs of pastry separated 
by layers of honey or melted sugar, 
powdered walnuts or jam. Russian 
youngsters have a sort of porridge 
“koutia” which recalls to their 
minds the Crib. The porridge is 
put first into their bowls to signify 
the manger. Then each child puts 
in honey and fruit with the inten- 
tion of representing in this unso- 
phisticated manner the Holy Child. 
In Poland each family provides it- 
self with small flat cakes stamped 
with a sacred figure which have 
been blessed previously by a priest. 
Supper is late on the Eve; round 
the table gather children, and serv- 
ants, relatives and guests. Each 
couple breaks a cake between them, 
then exchanges the halves, calling 
down at the same time, Christ’s 
blessing on each other. 

Though this account of Europe’s 
traditional Christmas fare is far 
from complete, enough has been 
written to give some idea of the still 
surviving symbolic dishes, and of 
the sources whence the customs of 
making such festal foods arose. 
And let no man despise these 
sources. For though some have 
arisen in a_ far-off prehistoric 
period, or in the time of the fierce 
Norse worship, or in the days of a 
very primitive Christianity, all 
have united long ago in one stream 
of Catholic folk-custom in which 
intention and deed have been sanc- 
tified by the spirit of the Christian 
Church. F. M. VERRALL. 
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THE HEART OF DEMOCRACY 


A LETTER to M. Harmel, the apos- 
tle of the Usine Chrétienne, reiter- 
ated, in 1890, in emphatic language, 
Cardinal Manning’s convictions as 
to the need of conditions of labour 
which should render life human and 
domestic, as in great industrial cen- 
tres was not possible at present. 
For that end three things were 
vitally necessary—faith in God and 
obedience to His laws; cordiality of 
relationship between employers 
and employed; and a true corre- 
spondence between profits and 
wages. 

Some months later, in acknowl- 
edging a number of the zxrviéme 
Siécle, he was no less explicit in de- 
fining his own attitude towards the 
problems of the day and the exag- 
gerated individualism he held to be 
responsible for what he deplored. 
The coming century would show 
that human society was greater and 
nobler than what was merely indi- 
vidual; although this doctrine, 
based on the law of nature and 
Christianity, was charged with so- 
cialism. It would be seen in the fu- 
ture, by the light of reason, what 
was the social condition of the world 
of labour, and upon what laws the 
Christian society of humanity 
rested. Politicians and _ political 
economists had had their day. The 
twentieth century would belong to 
the people and to the laws of com- 
mon prosperity under Christian 
government. : 

“The twentieth century would 
belong to the people.” There are 
men who recognise the fact and de- 
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plore it; who, admitting that the 
future must be dominated by the 
democracy, and that therefore 
terms must be made with it, bow to 
the necessity reluctantly, grudging- 
ly, ever casting backward glances 
at a condition of things in greater 
conformity with their sense of fit- 
ness and right. Such was not Car- 
dinal Manning’s standpoint. To a 
future under the suzerainty of the 
peoples he looked forward with a 
glad and generous faith. That the 
old order should pass away was in 
accordance with the working of 
natural laws. To deny the justice 
of those laws would be to impugn 
the moral government of the world. 
It was, however, inevitable that 
the militant tone of the Cardinal’s 
letter, together with the doctrines 
enunciated, should have given fresh 
offence. “My letter to the rriéme 
Siécle has caused irritation in Eng- 
land,” he wrote to the Comte de 
Mun, connected as leader with the 
Association Catholique, “I, like you, 
am charged with Socialism. But 
here Socialism is little studied— it 
is a party cry.” In the same letter 
he reiterated his sanguine anticipa- 
tions of what the future would bring 
forth. “The coming century will 
belong neither to the capitalists, nor 
to the bourgeoisie, but to the people. 
. .. If we win their confidence, we 
can counsel them. If we oppose 
them blindly, all good may be de- 
stroyed. I hope much from the ac- 
tion of the Church, whom all gov- 
ernments despoil and reject. Her 
true home is with the people. It 
hears her voice.” 
Religion, in fact-—so Canon Wil- 
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liam Barry sums up the matter— 
must be made the heart of de- 
mocracy, democracy the hands of 
religion. To effect that object was 
one of the main aims of the Cardi- 
nal’s later years; and before his 
death the Encyclical dealing with 
the conditions of labour, put forth 
by Leo XIII., was to him a supreme 
cause of joy and thanksgiving. 
Promulgated some eighteen months 
after Cardinal Manning’s letter to 
the Comte de Mun had been writ- 
ten, the tone assumed by the Pope 
was in full accord with his most 
ardent aspirations, and the step 
was in his eyes full of promise for 
the future. How far his own in- 
fluence was directly responsible for 
the pronouncement must again re- 
main uncertain; but passages con- 
tained in it go far to support the 
contention of those who believed 
they detected his hand in its com- 
position. 

“There is a dictate of nature,” 
wrote Leo XIII., “more imperious 
and more ancient than any bargain 
between man and man, that the re- 
muneration of the wage-earner 
must be sufficient to support him in 
reasonable and frugal comfort.” 
Strikes were recognised as a lawful 
means of exercising restraint upon 
employers; unions and cooperation 
amongst workmen were approved, 
the phrase “freedom of contract” 
was made provisional. It was true 
that many of the principles laid 
down were of the nature of those 
truisms conceived by the Cardinal 
to be accepted by all educated men. 
But truisms acquire fresh force 
when enunciated by a Pope; and 
those who were struggling to ob- 
tain for the poor their just rights 
may well have drawn encourage- 
ment from the utterance. It was 
welcomed as a step in the right di- 
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rection even by some from whom it 
seemed to dissent, and though cer- 
tain passages appeared to be aimed 
against the teaching of Henry 
George, the American reformer 
maintained that they were based 
upon a misapprehension of his doc- 
trines due to misrepresentation; 
and he expressed in an open letter 
to the Pope his conviction that in 
the Encyclical all his postulates 
were stated or implied. The be- 
liefs in question being the primary 
perceptions of human reason, as 
well as the fundamental teaching 
of the Christian Church, Mr. George 
declared that, so far from shunning 
the judgment of religion—that tri- 
bunal of which the Pope was the 
most august  representative—he 
earnestly sought it; ending with an 
impassioned appeal to Pope Leo to 
carry on the work that had been 
begun. 

“Servant of the servants of God,” 
he concluded, . . . “in your hands, 
more than in those of any living 
man, lies the power to say the word 
and make the sign that shall end an 
unnatural divorce, and marry again 
to religion all that is pure and high 
in social aspiration.” 

If by reformers outside the 
Church the Encyclical was thus 
warmly welcomed, to Cardinal 
Manning, put forth only a few 
months before his death, and when 
his practical work was finished, it 
came more especially to endorse 
and bless his teaching on social 
questions: with the Pope’s words 
sounding in his tears he could sing 
his Nunc Dimittis. In a paper deal- 
ing with the utterance he made, in 
his own phrase, his political testa- 
ment as to matters social, repeat- 
ing for the last time the convictions 
which, the result of a lifetime, had 
strengthened with time and experi- 




















ence. “L’injustice et la misére so- 
ciale,’ wrote M. Brunetiére, “l’ont 
lui-méme ému d’une pitié plus pro- 
fonde ad mesure qu’il devenait en 
quelque sorte plus catholique, et s’il 
a merité d’étre appelé par ses com- 
patriotes le Cardinal des Ouovriers 
il le doit au proqrés de son détache- 
ment de soi-méme.” Though all 
might not concur in the wording of 
the statement, it may be admitted by 
everyone that a voluntary sacrifice 
of selfish interests, a progressive 
detachment from the world and the 
things of the world, as well as from 
class prejudice, is a means of ac- 
quiring an increased power of sym- 
pathetic comprehension of the con- 
dition of men to whom privation is 
no matter of choice; who tread of 
necessity the hard and steep path 
of renunciation, and who are the 
disinherited of the nations. 

In the Cardinal’s formal com- 
mentary upon the Encyclical he 
hailed it as a voice pleading for the 
people as no other Pontiff had plead- 
ed before. None other had had the 
opportunity offered to Leo XIII. 
who, looking out of the watch- 
tower of the Christian world, had 
before him what no other Pontiff 
had seen—the kingdoms of the 
world and the suffering of them. 
The moan of discontent and sorrow 
and toil went up. The modern 
world had become confluent. With 
facilitated means of intercommuni- 
cation, toilers and workers were 
united by one living consciousness. 
The world of to-day was a world of 
enormous wealth and endless la- 
bour; the heart of the Pope was 
with the poor—he had compassion 
on the multitude. And the Cardinal 
thanked God. 


—From The Cardinal Democrat: Henry Ed- 
ward Manning. By I. A. TayLorn (London: 


Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd.). 
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Tue Case FoR METAPHYSICS 


THE modern university may be 
compared with an _ encyclopedia. 
The encyclopedia contains many 
truths. It may consist of nothing 
else. But its unity can be found 
only in its alphabetical arrange- 
ment. The university is in much 
the same case. It has departments 
running from art to zodlogy; but 
neither the students nor the pro- 
fessors know what is the relation 
of one departmental truth to an- 
other, or what the relation of de- 
partmental truths to those in the 
domain of another department may 
be. 

The medieval university had a 
principle of unity. It was theology. 
The medieval theologians had 
worked out an elaborate statement 
in due proportion and emphasis of 
the truths relating to man and God, 
man and man, and man and nature. 
It was an orderly progression from 
truth to truth. As man’s relations 
to God were the highest of which 
he could conceive; as all his knowl- 
edge came from God and all his 
truths, the truths concerning God 
and man were those which gave 
meaning and sequence to his knowl- 
edge. Theology ordered the truths 
concerning man and man; human- 
ism was theocentric; man loved his 
brothers in God. Theology ordered 
the truths of man and nature, for 
God created the world; He created 
man to live in it, and placed him in 
definite relation to other creatures. 
The insight that governed the sys- 
tem of the medieval theologians was 
that as first principles order all 
truths in the speculative order, so 
last ends order all means and ac- 
tions in the practical order. God is 
the first truth and the lastend. The 
medieval university was rationally 
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ordered, and, for its time, it was 
practically ordered, too. 

But these are other times; and we 
are trying to discover a rational and 
practical order for the higher learn- 
ing of today. Theology is banned 
by law from some universities. It 
might as well be from the rest. 
Theology is based on revealed truth 
and on articles of faith, We are a 
faithless generation and take no 
stock in revelation. Theology im- 
plies orthodoxy and an orthodox 
church. We have neither. To 
look to theology to unify the mod- 
ern university is futile and vain. ... 

With theology has gone meta- 
physics. It is now but a shrunken 
shadow of its former self. It makes 
an attenuated appearance in a de- 
partment called philosophy, by the 
creation of which we apparently 
mean to indicate that philosophy 
has nothing to do with what is stud- 
ied in the rest of the university. 
Yet it is impossible to keep meta- 
physics completely out of the con- 
sideration of any subject. For ex- 
ample, the science of physics, as 
Newman has pointed out, requires 
the admission of certain metaphys- 
ical postulates, if it is to be more 
than a theory or hypothesis; as, for 
instance, that what happened yes- 
terday will happen tomorrow; that 
there is such a thing as matter, that 
our senses are trustworthy, that 
there is a logic of induction, and so 
on. So metaphysics comes back all 
over the campus and in sadly muti- 
lated condition. For example, a 
class studying Faust will engage in 
arguments about the metaphysical 
problems raised by the work. This 
discussion is objectionable because 
neither the teacher nor the class is 
competent to participate in it and 
because it results in failure to con- 
sider Faust as a poem, a drama, and 
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a work of art. If the teacher and 
the class had some metaphysical 
training they could, if they liked, 
discuss intelligently the metaphys- 
ics of Goethe; but what is more im- 
portant, their knowledge of the first 
principles of wsthetics would en- 
able them to consider the artistic 
merits of the play. You will have 
noticed, too, that it has become al- 
most a tradition in this country for 
a natural scientist after he achieves 
eminence and leisure to employ 
some of both in metaphysical, and 
even theological, speculations. 
Without any particular training in 
these disciplines and with a healthy 
contempt for those who have he 
proceeds to confuse the public fur- 
ther about the greatest questions 
that have confronted the human 
mind. 

The reception accorded the ex- 
pressions of these gentlemen shows 
how much we feel the need of an 
orthodox theology or a systematic 
metaphysics. So strong is this feel- 
ing that not infrequently we find the 
nonfiction best seller of the year 
serving as a contemporary Holy 
Writ. Carrel’s Man the Unknown 
seems to be taking this part at the 
moment, as Durant’s Story of Phi- 
losophy did a few years ago. 

In the one country in the modern 
world where God has been officially 
abolished as the basis of theology or 
as a first principle in metaphysics, 
we have seen a furious effort on the 
part of the government to supply 
something in His place. Karl Marx 
is the new God. Dialectical mate- 
rialism is the new theology. We 
may say in behalf of the Marxists 
that they at least realize that there 
is no advance in the speculative 
realm which does not have practical 
consequences, and no change in the 
practical realm which need not be 
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speculatively analyzed. They real- 
ize that it is impossible to have 
social order without intellectual 
order. 

I am not here arguing for any 
specific theological or metaphysical 
system. I am insisting that con- 
sciously or unconsciously we are 
always trying to get one. I suggest 


that we shall get a better one if we 
recognize explicitly the need for one 
and try to get the most rational one 
wecan. We are, as a matter of fact, 
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living today by the haphazard, ac- 
cidental, shifting shreds of a theol- 
ogy and metaphysics to which we 
cling because we must cling to some- 
thing. If we can revitalize meta- 
physics and restore it to its place 
in the higher learning, we may be 
able to establish rational order in 
the modern world as well as in the 
universities. 


—From The Higher Learning in America. 
By Rospert Maynarp Hutcuins (New Haven: 
Yale University Press). 





































A CONFLICT OF OPPOSITES 


THE civil war [in Spain] is polit- 
ical, though it is not a struggle be- 
tween Fascism and Communism, 
except in so far as any anti-Marxist 
movement may be cheerfully dubbed 
Fascist. But it is also a conflict of 
opposing ideas, “ideologies” if you 
like the term, that in the last resort 
cannot be reconciled: the traditional 
Christian principles and doctrine, 
and the denial not only of Chris- 
tianity but of religion in any form, 
the “this worldly” and “anti-God” 
materialism of the logical Marxist. 
Not that every red or pink militia- 
man is an atheist. There are many 
reasons, apart from compulsion, for 
his being where he is: and among 
those reasons may be the genuine 
desire to resist what he regards as 
tyranny and oppression, the revolt 
against poverty and injustice—a 
sentiment in some cases not with- 
out foundation. It may be that the 
attack upon religion springs as 
much from the native Anarchism 
of Spain as from the imported Com- 
munism of Slav and Jew. But 
whatever be its source, skilful Com- 
munist leadership is making use of 
economic discontent and political 
dissatisfaction to overthrow not 
only Liberal government, for which 
it has greater contempt than any 
Fascist, but also the Christian reli- 
gion and its tradition. It is a con- 
flict of opposites, the alternative of 
black or white; it is completely 
missing the point to be searching 
for a delicate shade of grey. When 
the issue is so well defined, lesser 
problems, important though they be 
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and however loudly they call for so- 
lution and a solution all too long de- 
layed, must be postponed. To put 
it crudely, we do not send for a 
plumber to repair the bathroom 
when the house is already on fire. 
The situation in Spain, there- 
fore, provides no foundation for the 
frequent assertion of The Church 
Times that the Catholic Church is 
now “definitely allied with the 
forces of reaction.” . . . That there 
are “reactionaries” in the real sense 
of the word, men opposed to social 
reform and progress, in the Franco 
ranks, is no doubt true. But that 
they are the controlling interest, that 
their policy will prevail, is a prema- 
ture and perhaps gratuitous state- 
ment. You may dislike Italian Fas- 
cism and detest German Nazi-ism, 
as many, if not most, Englishmen 
do. But dislike and detest them for 
what they are and not for what 
they most certainly are not. They 
are not a return to a pre-reform 
system for the benefit of the em- 
ployer and the rich: they were na- 
tional movements with a_ broad 
basis of support among peasants, 
workers and members of the middle 
classes; their leaders are men of 
the people; their social programme 
is nearer to the left than to the 
right. But leave aside for a mo- 
ment the one sense in which they 
might well be called Governments 
of reaction. Can one rightly speak 
of an alliance between them and the 
Church? A feature common to both 
of them is the claim to subordinate 
everything to the State or, to use 
the more specific German language, 
to the welfare of the “Volksgemein- 




















schaft.” “Fascism conceives of the 
State as absolute, in comparison 
with which all individuals or groups 
are relative, only to be conceived of 
in their relation to the State” is 
a well-known assertion; “whoever 
says Fascism, implies the State.” 
The difficulties between Church 
and State in the early years of Fas- 
cism are too familiar to need elabo- 
ration. Even after the Lateran 
Treaty and the Concordat, the Holy 
Father in an outspoken letter of 
1931. “Non Abbiamo Bisogno” (C. 
T. S., pp. 35-36), though disclaim- 
ing any intention of condemning 
the Fascist party as such, protested 
against “all those things in the pro- 
gramme and in the activities of the 
party which have been found to be 
contrary to Catholic doctrine and 
Catholic practice, and therefore ir- 
reconcilable with the Catholic name 
and profession.” He added, as 
friendly counsel and warning, “We 
believe that we have thus at the 
same time accomplished a good 
work for the party itself. What in- 
terest and success can the party 
gain, in a Catholic country like 
Italy, through retaining in its pro- 
gramme ideas, maxims, and prac- 
tices which cannot be reconciled 
with a Catholic conscience?” That 
a certain modus vivendi between 
State and Church has been realized 
in Italy does not mean that the lat- 
ter has altered her principles that 
they may better fit into the political 
framework of the former, or that 
she is in any sense allied with that 
form of Government against any 
other that is not opposed to divine 
and natural law. A glance at the 
German situation will soon show 
that it is exceedingly difficult to 
safeguard the rights and liberties of 
the Church within a Totalitarian 
State. To speak of “alliance” where 
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the Church is denied the full meas- 
ure of freedom which she considers 
necessary for the fulfilment of her 
proper religious task, is little short 
of nonsense. 

I have said there is one respect in 
which the various States styled 
“Fascist,” by their opponents if not 
by themselves, and indeed all the 
“national” States of Europe may be 
called “reactionary.” They are a 
reaction against that Drift towards 
the Left which is now quite openly 
directed by the extreme forces of 
revolution. The fate of the latest 
Government in Spain was no acci- 
dental one. The Popular Front was 
not a Liberal suggestion but a policy 
emanating from Russia. A weak 
administration, vaguely desirous of 
social reform and essentially anti- 
clerical and anti-religious, will 
eventually fall a prey to its extreme 
elements, small though they may 
appear at the beginning, who have 
definite ideas of what they want 
and definite instructions as to how 
they are to get it. That was the in- 
tention: and that has been the re- 
sult. Many profound observers are 
of the opinion that the Blum régime 
in France was intended to fulfil a 
similar réle there and to herald 
anarchy and revolution. But with 
all its “mysticisme du gauche,” that 
country is growing more conscious 
of its danger partly by its experi- 
ence of the Spanish tragedy and in 
part through an acute sense of its 
own isolation from the other West- 
ern Powers. Italy, Germany, and 
now Spain and, among the smaller 
countries, Hungary and Austria 
(there are indications that Belgium 
and Holland may follow their exam- 
ple) have all reacted against that 
movement, that new science of revo- 
lution, developed and organized by 
the Soviet States, a science of class- 
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hatred and class-war that is to cul- 
minate in the destruction of au- 
thority and all order. In that reac- 
tion they have been forced to em- 
phasize what their people have in 
common: they have tried to realize 
a “Volksgemeinschaft,” a Corpora- 
tive State, have restricted liberty 
and proclaimed the death of indi- 
vidualism; they have made a fetish 
of race and people and set up new 
idols of the nation and its leader. 
Much is exaggerated; some of it is a 
danger to peace and to other peo- 
ples, even if their doctrines are not 
for universal export as are the 
tenets of Communism. And as re- 
actions against a creed of violence, 
they retain something of the vio- 
lence of method of that creed. 

The majority of Englishmen have 
little or no sympathy, even aca- 
demic, with Communism, and are 
not greatly attracted by a “Fascist” 
or authoritarian administration. 
They know that their own political 
system might at some future date 
be gravely jeopardized by the one, 
and the general peace be endan- 
gered by both. They would do well 
to realize more clearly than they do 
now that the second is, to a large 
extent, a product of the first, and 
that if the problem, created by the 
first in Western Europe, be under- 
stood and faced, the difficulties 
caused by the second might begin 
to disappear. That problem is, on 
the plane of ideas, the definite phi- 
losophy of revolution, materialistic 
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and anti-God, opposed to the polit- 
ical conceptions as also to the whole 
Christian tradition of the West, 
though these are not necessarily to 
be identified and for some centuries 
have not so been. On the plane of 
facts it is the existence of a definite 
revolutionary organization, in- 
spired by that philosophy and con- 
trolled and directed throughout oth- 
er countries by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Its specious distinction be- 
tween itself and its international 
emissaries is no compliment to the 
intelligence of the West. This prob- 
lem is not solved by panicky and 
merely abusive denunciation. It 
will not be completely solved by 
force. It will admit of political so- 
lution only through the honest and 
disinterested co-operation of the 
Western nations and, within the va- 
rious countries themselves, by an 
equally honest effort to remedy the 
various social evils and injustices 
that are undoubtedly present and 
that provide the often ardent and 
idealistic revolutionary with just 
the fittest field for his agitation. 
The religious solution—even more 
difficult of realization— can be 
found only in a return to the true 
principles of Christianity, in the 
awakening within and without the 
Christian fold of a religious faith 
and conscience, of an acute and cru- 
sading sense of unselfishness and 
justice and charity. 


—Jonun Murray, in The Month (London), 
November. 













































REELECTION OF PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT 


THE national election on Novem- 
ber 3d, resulted in the reélection of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as President 
and John N. Garner as Vice-Presi- 
dent, and most of the candidates 
on the Democratic ticket in all the 
states. The final count of the pop- 
ular vote is not available at this 
writing, but the latest reports show 
that nearly 43,000,000 votes were 
cast, and of these President Roose- 
velt received nearly 26,000,000, and 
Governor Landon nearly 16,000,000. 
Five other Presidential candidates 
together polled less than 1,000,000 
votes, William Lemke of the Union 
Party leading with 650,000; Social- 
ists, 108,000; Communists, 56,600; 
Prohibitionists, 12,300, and the So- 
cial-Laborites, 6,400. 

President Roosevelt carried every 
state but Maine and Vermont, which 
means an Electoral College vote of 
523 out of a total of 531. The Demo- 
crats increased their membership 
in the Senate from 70 to 75, and in 
the House from 321 to 334. The 
President received the largest pop- 
ular vote ever given to a candidate, 
gained the largest plurality over his 
opponent, and gained the greatest 
number of states. On the other 
hand, Governor Landon was 3,000,- 
000 votes ahead of Herbert Hoover 
four years ago. President Roose- 
velt was 6,000,000 ahead of his own 
vote four years ago. 

The electors will meet in their 
several states on December 14th. 
This year, for the first time, in ac- 
cordance with the Norris “Lame 
Duck” Amendment, abolishing the 
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short session of Congress, the Presi- 
dent will be inaugurated on Janu- 
ary 20th. Congress will convene on 
January 5th and the following day 
will formally count the votes of the 
Electoral College. 


—_ 
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PONTIFICAL ACADEMY OF SCIENTISTS 


AT the end of October the Su- 
preme Pontiff, Pope Pius XI., by a 
Motu Proprio, “In Multis Solaciis,” 
reformed the old Pontifical Acad- 
emy of Sciences founded by Fred- 
erick Cesi in 1603, and named sev- 
enty noted scientists as its mem- 
bers. Six of these are Americans: 
George D. Birkhoff, professor of 
mathematics at Harvard Univer- 
sity; Alexis Carrel, professor of bi- 
ology at the Rockefeller Institute; 
Robert A. Millikan, director of the 
physics laboratory of the California 
Institute of Technology; Thomas H. 
Morgan, head of the department of 
biology at the same Institute; George 
S. Sperti, Director of the Institutum 
Divi Thomz of the Catholic Athe- 
nzeum of Cincinnati, Ohio, and Hugh 
S. Taylor, professor of chemistry at 
Princeton University. 

Fifteen nations are represented 
in the Academy. Italy has the larg- 
est representation with thirty-three 
members; France, Germany and 
Belgium have five each; the Nether- 
lands, four, and Great Britain, 
three. Austria, Denmark, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Norway, Portu- 
gal, Argentina and China, have one 
member each. 

In his Motu Proprio, the Holy 
Father said: “In our times in the 
scientific world the tendency toward 
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religion is becoming ever more pro- 
nounced. Science in fact never 
finds itself in contradiction with 
the truth of the Christian faith. 

“The Council of the Vatican has 
solemnly asserted,” continued His 
Holiness, “that science and faith 
are not in conflict, but that they 
render each other mutual assist- 
ance.” Pope Pius admitted that 
particularly in the last century 
some had erroneously affirmed that 
between science and divine revela- 
tion there was conflict, but that “to- 
day there are very few among the 
followers of the positive sciences 
who persist in this error.” 


atin 
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MONSIGNOR CURRAN, CHAMPION OF 
MINERS 


Tue Very Rev. JoHN J. CURRAN, 
pastor of St. Mary’s Church, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., died November 7th, at 
the age of seventy-seven. Monsi- 
gnor Curran became nationally 
known in 1902, the year of the 
great coal strike led by John Mitch- 
ell. After months of pleading and 
discussing different plans, Father 
Curran gained the consent of both 
sides to a new agreement granting 
more pay and shorter hours and the 
beginnings of arbitration machinery 
to the mine workers. President 
Theodore Roosevelt, who had been 
deeply concerned over the long 
strike, became a fast friend of the 
devoted priest. Again in the strikes 
of 1925 and 1933, Monsignor Cur- 
ran played an important réle, in the 
one case with John L. Lewis, and 
in the other with Senator Robert F. 
Wagner, in bringing about settle- 
ments. Monsignor Curran was also 
a great advocate of total abstinence. 

John J. Curran was born in the 
anthracite coal regions of Pennsyl- 
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vania, one of ten children. As a 
child he picked slate from the coal, 
managed to go to school, and later 
to the Benedictine College at La- 
trobe, Pa., where he qualified for 
the Grand Seminary in Montreal. 
Ordained in 1887 he served first in 
Carbondale and at Dallas, Pa., then 
going to Wilkes-Barre. Within the 
past two years apparent attempts on 
his life were made; in November, 
1934, sticks of dynamite were 
found under the porch of his rec- 
tory, and last Good Friday a bomb 
was hurled through a window of the 
rectory, injuring one of the curates 
and causing a fire. Two days later 
Monsignor Curran was stricken by 
a heart attack and he remained in 
precarious health till his death. 
The Most Rev. Thomas C. 
O’Reilly, Bishop of Scranton, cele- 
brated the Requiem Mass on Armis- 
tice Day. The Most Rev. George 
Leach, Bishop of Harrisburg, and 
ex-Governor Gifford Pinchot, with 
over 200 of the clergy, were present 
at the funeral. The sermon was de- 
livered by the Rev. John O’Donnell 
of Nanticoke, Pa. 
May his soul rest in peace! 


<n 
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XAVIER UNIVERSITY IN NEw ORLEANS 


Last month a report was issued 
by Mother M. Agatha of the Sisters 
of the Blessed Sacrament, regard- 
ing Xavier University for Negro 
youth which showed the remark- 
able growth of this institution since 
its founding as a high school in 
1915. In that year the Community 


founded by the Rev. Mother Kath- 
erine Drexel of Philadelphia, came 
to New Orleans and opened a high 
school for colored children, known 
to-day as Xavier Preparatory 
In October, 1932, His Emi- 


School. 























nence, Dennis Cardinal Dougherty, 
Archbishop of Philadelphia, dedi- 
cated buildings to be used as a col- 
lege. Meanwhile various depart- 
ments, arts, pre-medical, pharmacy, 
had been developed, and the num- 
ber of students greatly increased. 
The college enrollment in 1925 was 
47, and this year it is 829. Since its 
first graduation exercises in 1928, 
189 students have received degrees. 


— 
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KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS STUDY CLUBS 


EncouraGEp by the success of the 
study clubs that they conducted last 
Lent, the Catholic Affairs Commit- 
tee of the New York Council, pre- 
pared a program a month ago for 
all the Councils of the Knights of 
Columbus in the state except in the 
dioceses of Rochester and Buffalo, 
where parish study clubs are being 
conducted. 

The Committee proposed a uni- 
fied program to run from November 
to May, and supplied an outline for 
round-table discussions twice a 
month. The general subject is the 
truths of the Catholic religion as 
contrasted with the basic notions 
of Communism. The Committee 
suggested that the study club should 
exist for a threefold purpose: First, 
to strengthen the faith of its mem- 
bers and to enable them to be bet- 
ter informed on the truths of their 
religion; secondly, to enable them 
intelligently to discuss these truths 
with others; and thirdly, to prepare 
them for active participation in a 
true apostolate. 

The clubs will be limited to 
twenty members; men who are not 
Knights are eligible for participa- 
tion in the study groups. Free and 
open discussion is urged upon all 
the members and not a lecture by 
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and 


the personal 
sanctification of those studying is 
stressed, and they are urged to 
weekly Holy Communion and at 
least one corporate Communion 
during the term and, if possible, a 


the director, 


Council Retreat, the study club 
members forming the nucleus of 
such a retreat group. 

Mr. James V. Hayes is chairman 
of the Catholic Affairs Committee 
which has arranged this excellent 
program. 
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THE Rev. CHARLES E. COUGHLIN 
Enps His BROADCASTS 


THE United Press on Sunday, No- 
vember 8th, carried a report of the 
radio address which the Rev. Charles 
E. Coughlin of Royal Oak, Mich., 
delivered over a chain of stations 
the previous evening from a studio 
in Detroit. He was quoted as say- 
ing: “I am hereby withdrawing 
from all radio activity in the best 
interest of all the people.” Father 
Coughlin expressed regret that less 
than ten per cent of the members 
of his National Union had lived up 
to their promises. He said that 
“the National Union, as a result of 
this Presidential election, is thor- 
oughly discredited in the face of 
the tremendous vote of confidence 
which Mr. Roosevelt obtained. 
Therefore,” he said, “our organiza- 
tion ceases to be active.” 

As to his own feelings, Father 
Coughlin. was quoted as having 
said, “From a personal viewpoint, 
this procedure is for my own best 
interest. It was never a pleasurable 


thing to be a target for all the slings 
and arrows of calumny, of jealousy, 
of libel and vituperation which con- 
stantly were leveled at my breast, 
especially by those who were un- 
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able to attack either the principles 
I propounded or the facts which I 
made manifest. It is better both 
for you and for me,” he said, “for 
the country I serve and the Church 
that I love, for me to be forgotten.” 

Father Coughlin announced that 
he would continue to publish his 
paper Social Justice. 


— i 
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CONVENTION OF NATIONAL COUNCIL 
oF CATHOLIC WOMEN 


Durinc the week of October 18th, 
the National Council of Catholic 
Women held their sixteenth annual 
Convention in Galveston, Tex. They 
renewed their pledge of loyalty 
and obedience to the entire pro- 
gram of Catholic Action proposed 
in the Encyclicals of His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI., and they also pledged 
themselves to special prayers and 
sacrifices every day of the coming 
year in-reparation for the outrages 
committed against God, and for the 
restoration of the reign of Christ in 
the hearts of men and in the gov- 
ernment of nations. 

His Excellency the Most Rev. Am- 
leto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic 
Delegate, broadcast a message to 
the Convention from Washington, 
and was introduced by the late 
Msgr. John J. Burke, C.S.P. His 
Excellency spoke of his visit to the 
Holy Father last summer and of the 
deep affection of the Supreme Pon- 
tiff for “his American children.” 
He stressed the importance of 
prayer, quoting the Holy Father 
who in September called for a cru- 
sade of prayer. “Prayer is active 
work,” said the Apostolic Delegate, 
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“and more fruitful than the visible 
work of the hands or of the brain. 
The salvation of nations,” he con- 
tinued, “our mission as apostles of 
Christ, will be fulfilled, not by the 
measure of our own abilities, but 
by the measure of our prayer.” 
The brief introduction of the 
Apostolic Delegate by the Right 
Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P., was one 
of his last public addresses. “Six- 
teen years of life and activity,” said 
Monsignor Burke, “merit both con- 
gratulations and confidence. As 
General Secretary of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference from 
its beginning, I have been witness 
of that growth.” He recalled to the 
women of the Convention that the 
Council had set out to bring into a 
common union the Catholic wom- 
en’s organizations of the United 
States, and he said, “the record 
which you have already written is 
of public knowledge.’ “Your 
union,” he told them, “has heart- 
ened beyond measure the entire 
body of Catholic organized women 
in the United States, and extended 
both vision and achievement.” 
Monsignor Burke asked the spe- 
cial attention of the Convention for 
the youth of our country. “The joy 
and the success of the Christian 
Catholic life,” continued Monsignor 
Burke, “individually and _ socially, 
is that it holds a supremely posi- 
tive, a supernatural content, a defi- 
nite revelation from God, by which 
it leads us on the path of right and 
of justice and of peace; by which it 
overcomes the evil and sin and de- 
ceit of the world, and gives to every 
one of us the triumph of self and of 
human society in God.” 
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Our Contributors 


Many and heartfelt have been the 
tributes to Msgr. John J. Burke, 
C.S.P., as this issue bears witness, 
but none is more poignant and dis- 
cerning than the poem, “A Mod- 
ern Paul,” from the pen of his 
brother in blood and in religion, 
Very Rev. THomas F. BuRKE, a 
former Superior General of the 
Paulist Fathers and a poet of note. 
To him we offer our deepest sym- 
pathy, tinged, we must admit, with 
a shade of envy for the distin- 
guished kinship and the poetic gift. 
Father Thomas is stationed in San 
Francisco, but will remain in the 
East to give an Advent course in 
the Paulist Church in New York 
City. 


In his eloquent plea for Catholic 
Action, “Roman the Sword is 
Thine,” Mason Fercus KERNAN 
wields a pen as doughty as his 
sword, as clean cutting as his saber. 
He is stationed at Madison Bar- 
racks, New York, but his duties take 
him all over the country and on the 
way he gleans the knowledge of men 
and manners reflected in his arti- 
cles. The Major is a contributor to 
the American Mercury and various 
other periodicals. 


In a later article in this issue, we 
have an appreciation of the life and 
work of MonTGOMERY CARMICHAEL, 
from whom we received this adap- 
tation of Adalbert Stifter’s story, 
“Christmas Eye,” shortly before his 
unexpected death. It was a story 
upon which his knowing eye saw 
the seal of genius. A Christian hu- 
manist, greatly gifted, Mr. Car- 





michael’s loss is an irreparable one 
to English letters, and a very real 
grief to us. 


WHILE JosepH H. Ficnter, S.J., 
finds much to be said for Dr. Alexis 
Carrel and his popular book, to him 
man is not the unknown, but “Man, 
the Knowable,” and he proceeds to 
show why. Mr. Fichter is teaching 
the Classics this year at Spring Hill 
College, Alabama, and finding time 
for writing on the side. His “A 
Comparative View of Agrarianism” 
was the leading article in our Sep- 
tember number. 


THOUGH not a Catholic, ANNA 
Birp STEwarT has a Catholic ap- 
preciation of the historic and beau- 
tiful ceremony she describes in “The 
Midnight Mass at Les Baux,” a sub- 
ject on which she has lectured in 
many convents and colleges. Miss 
Stewart is on the Faculty of St. 
Mary’s College, Notre Dame, and 
though new to our pages, she writes 
for America and The Commonweal. 


AN occasional contributor of long 
standing, Rev. JAMES A. MAGNER, 
Pu.D., has been for many years a 
leader in Catholic cultural life in 
Chicago. He has recently returned 
from a trip through Mexico, so he 
knows whereof he writes in “The 
Socialist School in Mexico.” 


WE quite agree with James W. 
LANE that art divorced from es- 
thetic principles spells craziness. 
Though modern in outlook, Mr. 
Lane is yet grounded in tradition. 
His name is frequently seen in the 
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pages of The Commonweal, The 
American Magazine of Art, the re- 
view columns of the New York Sun, 
and elsewhere. 


WE are sure there are many read- 
ers of The Inner Life of the Soul 
who know nothing of the author’s 
life. Therefore Rev. Hucu F. 
Biunt’s “Susan L. Emery” is dou- 
bly welcome. Dr. Blunt, who is 
Pastor of the Church of St. Joan of 
Are in Cambridge, Mass., has writ- 
ten much on the lives of holy wom- 
en, canonized and uncanonized as 
well as on many other subjects. 


“My Srory” is the first fiction that 
we have had from Mrs. HELEN M. 
McCappen, Px.D., whom we have 
known heretofore as a keen analyst 
of social conditions. A graduate of 
Barnard College, Mrs. McCadden 
holds her M.A. degree in Public 
Law and Jurisprudence from Co- 
lumbia University and her Ph.D. in 
Political Philosophy from Fordham 
University. She writes for The 
Commonweal, The English Journal, 
etc. 


BLANCHE M. Ke tty, Litt.D., is 
well equipped for the appreciation 
of “Montgomery Carmichael, Hu- 
manist,” a fact which will be made 
very evident to readers of her lat- 
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est, and very important book, The 
Well of English, to be published 
ne month by Harper & Bros. For- 
merly Managing Editor of The Cath- 
olic Encyclopedia, Dr. Kelly is at 
present Professor of Journalism 
and Librarian at the College of 
Mount St. Vincent, and a force in 
inculcating in students a Catholic 
philosophy of life and letters. 


THREE of our poets this month 
are quite naturally inspired to write 
of Christmas. ANNE CABELL, who 
was also in our last December num- 
ber, gives us a “Christmas Carol for 
a World at War.” Having gotten 
her M.A. from the University of 
California, she went to work for a 
year as an artist in a cartoon studio 
in Hollywood to satisfy her curi- 
osity concerning animated car- 
toons, and is now teaching English 
literature and art in a Junior col- 
lege in Lancaster, Calif. CATHERINE 
PARMENTER (“Noél”), one of our 
most gifted poets, spent the sum- 
mer in Massachusetts and has now 
returned to her home in Colorado 
Springs. LEONARD TWyYNHAM’s first 
contribution was a Christmas poem 
last December. He writes now of 
“The Ethiopian at Bethlehem.” Dr. 
Twynham, who is on the staff of the 
American Poetry Journal, has pub- 
lished two volumes of verse. 














Mew Books 


Lord Palmerston. By Herbert C. F. Bell, Ph.D.—Think and Pray. By Rev. 
Joseph McSorley, C.S.P.—The World Over. By Edith Wharton.—Platform for 
America. By Ralph E. Flanders.—Whose Constitution: An Inquiry into the General 
Welfare. By Henry A. Wallace.—The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy. By Charles S. 
Johnson, Edwin A. Embree and W. W. Alexander.—Five Centuries of Religion. 
By G. G. Coulton.—Catherine Tekakwitha. By Daniel Sargent.—Stories of Three 
Decades. By Thomas Mann.—Rim of Christendom. By Herbert Eugene Bolton.— 
Propaganda and Dictatorship. By Harwood L. Childs——Two Years. By Alberto 








Albertini.—Song for a Listener. By Leonard Feeney, S.J.—The Best Plays 1935- 
1936 and the Year Book of the Drama in America. Edited by Burns Mantle.— 


Shorter Notices.—Children’s Books. 


Lord Palmerston. By Herbert C. F. 
Bell, Ph.D. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. Two vols. 
$12.50. 

Any Englishman, who was born 
when the American Colonies still 
owed allegiance to the Crown and 
whose life lasted till 1866 witnessed 
the most profound political 
changes. Palmerston not only wit- 
nessed these changes; during a con- 
siderable part of his life he was 
largely instrumental in fashioning 
them. Professor Bell fortunately 
has the gifts necessary to do jus- 
tice to so eventful a career. Indeed 
he must be almost as indefatigable 
a worker as Palmerston himself to 
have mastered the innumerable 
sources essential for the first au- 
thentic life of this strangely baffling 
person. But industry alone would 
have been insufficient. Insight into 
character, a sense of evidence and 
historical perspective were equally 
necessary and in a biography of 
this magnitude the author, to be 
successful, must possess in an un- 
usual degree, the power of bringing 
his scattered sources within the 
compass of an interesting narra- 
tive, neither suppressing nor over- 
emphasizing facts in the process. 





Professor Bell has succeeded in 
presenting a convincing picture of 
Palmerston disentangled from, but 
not robbed of, those human contra- 
dictions which often make even our 
own characters a puzzle to our- 
selves. When we consider the 
ramifications of Palmerston’s ca- 
reer it will be clear how stupen- 
dous a task this was. In a long po- 
litical life there was scarcely a 
question either at home or abroad 
in which Palmerston was not di- 
rectly or indirectly concerned. He 
pursued his policies with a fierce 
and relentless determination. His 
personality made itself felt in and 
out of office. His disregard of party 
lines became notorious. He made 
quantities of the bitterest enemies, 
but his victories were, perhaps, 
even more numerous than his ene- 
mies and he had the satisfaction, 
during his lifetime, of hearing him- 
self proclaimed one of the greatest 
statesmen of the age. 

When all is said and done, how- 
ever, this book gives much reason 
to reflect on the irony of history. 
Reading it to-day, even so short a 
time after Palmerston’s death how 
many of those victories, which 
seemed to him and his contempo- 
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raries permanent achievements, are 
seen, with startling vividness, to be 
merely ephemeral successes! 

Two great and still enduring 
things however will be associated 
with him so long as his name is re- 
membered. He fought nobly and 
at the very beginning of his career 
for Catholic Emancipation when 
there was no political advantage to 
be gained thereby. Quite the con- 
trary. Twice his uncompromising 
advocacy of this act of justice lost 
him his election to Parliament. He 
was not however the man to aban- 
don lightly any cause he had es- 
poused. Thus both in Catholic 
Emancipation and in the suppres- 
sion of the Slave Trade, the other 
crusade which he made his own, 
the victory owed an incalculable 
debt to his inherent love of liberty 
and his indomitable energy. 

In a brief postscript the author 
gives an extremely interesting in- 
terpretation of Palmerston and the 
reader would be well advised to 
consult it before beginning the 
book. The paradox of his charac- 
ter seems to be this: Though by na- 
ture a liberal and destined to play 
a leading réle in the nineteenth cen- 
tury democratic movements, he 
never really rid himself of a cer- 
tain arrogance, which followed him 
like a shadow out of that eighteenth 
century world to which he really 
belonged. 

In this short space it is obviously 
impossible to do justice to Profes- 
sor Bell’s work. The book is a mas- 
terly portrait painted against the 
background of Palmerston’s age. 
As a great biography worthy of its 
subject it is a welcome addition to 
that growing laxity of first rate 
historical works by which Ameri- 
‘ean scholars are enriching the 
study of English History. Rk. w. 
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Think and Pray. By Rev. Joseph 
McSorley, C.S.P. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 
The spiritual writings of Father 

McSorley have gained a warm place 
in the hearts of many devout Cath- 
olics in this country. The reason is 
not hard to discover: he appeals to 
the highest aspirations of a Cath- 
olic, yet he speaks as one of our- 
selves, who knows us and under- 
stands us. Into his thoughts and 
reasonings we can readily enter. 
Though Catholic spirituality is the 
same in all ages and all countries, 
yet it varies continually according 
to the needs of the time, the char- 
acter of the people, the particular 
class for whom one may be writing, 
or the bent and temperament of the 
writer. Father McSorley writes for 
us of this time and country. His 
long experience as confessor, mis- 
sioner, retreat-master, and as a 
teacher and trainer of aspirants to 
the priesthood, has taken from him 
nothing of his native optimism; on 
the contrary, intimate contact with 
souls has only encouraged him in 
his lifelong endeavor to lead them 
into the higher paths of the Chris- 
tian life. 

His latest little book, Think and 
Pray, is of a different kind from any 
he has given us. It is really a 
prayer book, a book of meditations, 
and its purpose is well described 
by its subtitle, “Prayers for use 
during Retreat, or Holy Hour, or 
Private Devotions.” It is a book to 
be used, not simply to be read. To 
read it consecutively, in long sec- 
tions, as one might read The Sacra- 
ment of Duty by the same author, 
would be to invite weariness; one 
should be content with a single 
prayer at a time, dwelling on it in 
meditative spirit, with energy of 
heart and will. Each prayer con- 




















sists, first, of reflections on a defi- 
nite religious idea or fact, and then 
of affections of the heart and reso- 
lutions of the will, all in the com- 
pass of a page or two. His topics 
range from “Free Will and Sin” to 
the “Last Judgment,” from the “In- 
carnation” to the “Blessed Sacra- 
ment” and the “Indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost.” The prayers are short, 
clear and solid; full of doctrine, yet 
simple, warm and devotional; lofty 
in tone, but quite matter of fact in 
their recommendations. They are 
beautiful, yet one does not dwell on 
their beauty but hurries on to holy 
desires and resolutions, the true 
goal of prayer. One who uses them 
in the spirit with which they were 
written will gain light, fervor, and 
strength. 

A very striking and, in our opin- 
ion, very helpful feature of these 
prayers is their form. In appear- 
ance they are like free verse and 
often have the rhythm of verse, 
though, probably, without conscious 
aim. The advantage is that the 
form, so broken, so varied, brings 
ideas and phrases into salient re- 
lief, and thus helps us to pause and 
think. This will prove especially 
useful for public reading. A simi- 
lar structure is often found in the 
Bible and in the prayers of the 
Church, though it is not made vis- 
ible to the eye. It no doubt con- 
tributes to care in the choice of lan- 
guage, which is generally happy in 
this little book. J. F. F. 


The World Over. By Edith Whar- 
ton. New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury Co. $2.00. 

Nobody can read Edith Whar- 
ton’s fiction, long or short, without 
admiration for her artistic con- 
science and unfailing artistry. For 
nearly forty years (The Greater In- 
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clination appeared in 1899) she has 
written steadily and those qualities, 
together with striking talent, have 
appeared on every page of her large 
output. More than once Mrs. 
Wharton’s work came close to 
genius; once, in Ethan Frome, it 
reached it so decisively that some 
of us place that novelette on the 
plane of The Scarlet Letter and 
Huckleberry Finn. 

No story in the collection under 
review can, of course, challenge 
Ethan Frome; neither Mrs. Whar- 
ton nor anyone else writing in Eng- 
lish to-day is likely to do that. But 
all these tales take high rank and 
three, “Charm Incorporated,” 
“Confession” and “Roman Fever” 
belong among the best short stories 
she has ever done. “Charm In- 
corporated” is a study of those 
scions of Russian aristocracy, let 
loose upon us since the Great War, 
who offer real charm and unreal 
titles in return for wealth and are 
willing to endure marriage, at least 
temporarily, to consummate the 
bargain. Somehow Nadeja_ has 
captured Jim Targatt, hard-headed 
New York business man, where- 
upon she devotes her days to “plac- 
ing” the rest of her family. The 
success of Nadeja, aided and abetted 
by Targatt in self-defense, is told 
with a delicate and penetrating 
irony unique in current American 
fiction. “Confession,” the most 
gripping of these tales, concerns the 
love of a young American for a 
woman once tried for the murder 
of her father. Before marrying 
him she puts into his hands the 
document that will reveal every- 
thing. They live five perilously 
happy years until her death. “On 


my desk lies the paper I have never 
read, and beside it the candle with 
which I shall presently burn it.” 
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The story most adroitly handled is 
“Roman Fever,” which reminds us 
beyond anything else in the book 
that Mrs. Wharton began her ca- 
reer as a disciple of Henry James. 
But long ago she developed an art 
of her own for which she is indebted 
to no one else and of which The 
World Over is a fresh and convinc- 
ing revelation. 3. 3. 


Platform for America. By Ralph E. 
Flanders. New York: Whittle- 
sey House-McGraw Hill Book Co. 
$1.00. 

Whose Constitution: An Inquiry into 
the General Welfare. By Henry 
A. Wallace. New York: Reynal 
& Hitchcock. $1.75. 

The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy. By 
Charles S. Johnson, Edwin R. 
Embree and W. W. Alexander. 
Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press. $1.00. 
Mr. Flanders’s qualifications as 

a well-known mechanical engineer, 

together with the phrases on the 

jacket of his book lead us to expect 

a great deal from the volume itself. 

To a considerable extent we are dis- 

appointed. Unemployment insur- 

ance, subsistence wages at socially 
useful tasks and public works, con- 
stitute virtually all of his remedies 
for unemployment. The funda- 
mental question in this field he does 
not even attempt to answer. In- 
deed, he does not discuss it, except 
by a vague reference to business 
cycles. The question is this: How 
can technological unemployment, 
the displacement of men by ma- 
chines, be prevented except through 

a frank recognition of the fact that 

labor must get more of the national 

product and capital less, so that a 

smaller proportion will go into new 

capital and a larger proportion into 
the hands of those who would ex- 
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pend the money for buying goods 
and keeping industries going? 


The last chapter in Part I. of 
Secretary Wallace’s book is entitled 
“1936, Shake Hands with 1787!” 
Here Mr. Wallace points out that in 
1787, 19 persons on farms were 
needed to produce enough surplus 
food to support one person in towns 
and cities, whereas in 1936, the 
same number of farm workers can 
turn out sufficient food and fiber 
for 56 persons in cities and 10 per- 
sons abroad. Nevertheless, he 
maintains that the men of 1787 had 
the same spiritual aims as the men 
of 1936 now have. The trouble is 
that the Constitution has not been 
interpreted in the light of these 
common spiritual aims; that the in- 
terpretation has not taken due ac- 
count of the profound changes 
brought about in the course of 149 
years. In his chapter on “The 
Elder Statesmen,” he holds that the 
constitutional powers conferring 
upon Congress the right to regulate 
commerce and to tax and spend to 
provide for the general welfare 
have been too narrowly interpreted 
by the Supreme Court, that the “due 
process of law” which to the Found- 
ing Fathers meant simply a fair 
trial, has in the last fifty years been 
construed by the Court as an effec- 
tive barrier to progressive legisla- 
tion either by State governments or 
by the Federal Government, and 
that the one interpretation of the 
general welfare clause “for which 
there is no historical warrant what- 
ever, and no warrant in logic, is the 
interpretation made by six Justices 
of the United States Supreme Court 
in 1936.” 

Perhaps the most significant 
statements in the book are the fol- 
lowing, which occur in the last 




















chapter: “The only way in which 
democracy can survive the logical 
onslaught of the dictator-state as- 
pect of Communism and Fascism is 
to develop the genuine codperative 
ideal to the limit. Producers’ co- 
operatives are not enough .. . the 
codperative way of life must per- 
vade the community and this means 
that there must be consumers’ co- 
operatives as well as producers’ co- 
operatives. . . . Capitalism, while 
financially stronger to-day than 
ever before is becoming more and 
more spiritually bankrupt. . . . The 
cue for solution of our present 
problems lies in the Constitution it- 
self, in its declaration of the united 
purpose of the people, through gov- 
ernment to deal with the eternal 
problems of justice, liberty and the 
general welfare.” 


The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy 
presents the conclusions from two 
years investigation of the cotton 
situation by a corps of students un- 
der the direction of Dr. Rupert B. 
Vance and Professor Charles S. 
Johnson. It is a pretty depressing, 
not to say discouraging story. In 
the last chapter, the authors in- 
quire: “What is to become of the 
half-million to a million farmers— 
the two million to five million indi- 
viduals who no longer are needed 
as cotton tenants?” They answer 
this question by suggesting various 
alternatives: (1) Starvation; (2) 
Permanent support on relief rolls; 
(3) The finding of new work in the 
cities; (4) Reorganization of farm- 
ing in the old cotton states. In 
their own judgment, “the fourth is 
the only acceptable and feasible 
choice.” They would have the 


Federal Government buy up huge 
acreages of farm lands now in the 
hands of 


insurance companies, 
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land banks and others, and dis- 
tribute this land in plots of some 20 
to 40 acres each to a family. The 
persons receiving the land might 
either cultivate it on long leases or 
on a contract to purchase it on long- 
time payments on easy terms. Per- 
haps no student of the subject 
doubts that this is the way out and 
the only way. Fortunately, the 
President of the United States has 
instructed the members of Congress 
who are in strategic positions to 
prepare a bill which will provide 
for a comprehensive program along 
this line, enabling cotton tenants to 
become owners of the land that they 
cultivate. J. A. R. 


Five Centuries of Religion. By G. 
G. Coulton. Vol. III.: Getting and 
Spending. Cambridge, Eng.: At 
the University Press; New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $12.50. 
This third volume of Professor 

Coulton’s history of medieval mon- 

asticism comes from the press thir- 

teen years after the first volume was 
published and nine years after the 
second. As its subtitle suggests, it 
is chiefly concerned with the reve- 
nues of the monasteries. There are 
chapters on “The Privilege of 

Burial,” “The Value of Masses,” 

“Relics,” “The Relic Market,” 

“Pious Thefts,” “Banking and In- 

dulgences.” 

But the first three chapters deal 
in part with the great influence that 
the fear of hell had upon monasti- 
cism. “For monastic vocations and 
endowments there were two excep- 
tionally strong reasons in the Mid- 
dle Ages. First, the monastery was 
an oasis of comparative peace 
within a wilderness of strife and 
want and physical suffering. . . . 
Yet,” and here comes the second 
point—it might offer insurance 
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against even graver future dangers 
—hbecause “even the worst human 
horrors were pale compared with 
what was constantly and authorita- 
tively preached concerning hell- 
fire.” Then the author tells us that 
St. Thomas Aquinas “devotes more 
than six folio pages to the pains of 
the damned, and proves that the 
flames which torture them are real. 
not metaphorical fire. In a footnote 
he adds that “Calvin’s description 
is far briefer and less lurid.” He 
should have added also that the 
term “real” was used not as a 
synonym of “physical” and “ma- 
terial”—but as a “negation” of the 
terms “unreal” and “non-existing.” 
Moreover Professor Coulton should 
have been mindful of the fact that 
St. Thomas believed that any man 
through God’s grace could escape 
hell, while Calvin taught that many 
men were predestined to hell, and 
no matter how much they reformed 
their lives and begged God’s for- 
giveness they were bound to suffer 
their predestined doom. Did not 
St. Thomas have more reason to 
write of hell than did Calvin? 
Professor Coulton devoted twen- 
ty-five years to research before even 
the first volume of this work was 
published. That a great amount of 
labor and study has been required 
to produce these three books is evi- 
dent. But what is surprising to a 
Catholic student of the Middle Ages 
is that Professor Coulton could re- 
turn from such a laborious study 
of that period, only to present to us 
an almost exclusively dark ‘picture 
of the greatest of medieval institu- 
tions. With all due respect to the 
author’s scholarship, this book 
gives one the impression that Pro- 
fessor Coulton started out upon his 
expedition of investigation with his 
mind made up to discover evil. He 
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found it. The pity is he seems to 
have looked for and found little 
else. He gives a wealth of facts 
from documents and records but 
he emphasizes those which are 
damaging and ignores others which 
would relieve the shadows. 

In his introduction he reiterates 
what he has said in his second vol- 
ume: “I regard monasticism as one 
of the great formative forces in the 
social life of the Middle Ages.” Yet 
after reading his book one can not 
help but be dubious about the value 
of Professor Coulton’s regard. The 
noted Norwegian, Sigrid Undset, 
comes to mind. She delved through 
the history of the Middle Ages and 
found much that was bad. But the 
good she found was greater and she 
managed to make her appreciation 
known. I do not attempt to com- 
pare the scholarship of Sigrid Und- 
set with that of Professor Coulton. 
But it is not always the most learned 
person who sees clearest and deep- 
est and discovers beauty even in the 


midst of ugliness. a8 & 

Catherine Tekakwitha. By Daniel 
Sargent. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2.00. 


The recent canonization of the 
Jesuit Martyrs of North America 
was bound to throw a reflected 
highlight upon the story of the In- 
dian maiden, Catherine Tekak- 
witha, whom they protected and 
led into sanctity. Now Mr. Sargent 
gives us the story of this daughter 
of the Iroquois and the Algonquins 
who seems likely to be the first na- 
tive North American saint in the 
Church’s calendar. He tells it with 
sympathy and simplicity, as_ it 
ought to be told. But into it he 
weaves also a wealth of Indian lore; 
for as he points out, Catherine was 
essentially an Indian, with Indian 
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virtues—or rather, with those 
Christian virtues which most ap- 
pealed to the Indians. And so his 
study of the Iroquoian and Algon- 
quian psychology and past, set over 
against the past and the psychology 
of the French pioneers and mission- 
aries, becomes an_ illuminating 
drama. 

The book is not just one more 
biography of a saint already popu- 
lar, but a story which needs to be 
known. And as Jacques Maritain 
—who wishes to see Mr. Sargent’s 
work translated into French—re- 
marks, it bears witness at once to 
his “spiritual penetration,” his “ex- 
act sense of history,” and his “ad- 
mirable zeal for truth.” One might 
add that its imaginative insight and 
incisive grace of style bear witness 
also to the fact that its author is a 
poet. K. B. 


Stories of Three Decades. By Thom- 
as Mann. Translated by H. T. 
Lowe-Porter. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. $3.00. 

A quarter of a million words 
from Thomas Mann, rated by com- 
petent critics as one of the most 
distinguished living writers, is a 
literary event of some magnitude. 
That they consist of “short stories” 
ranging in date from 1897 up to 
1929 and cover virtually all his 
work outside his major novels, adds 
to their interest. The development 
of such a mind over thirty years 
promises literary excitement of a 
high order. 

His books are homogeneous, his 
stories—written over a period of 
years—might be expected to be less 
so, but they are not. Their surpris- 
ing unity may,be explained in part 
by the author’s preoccupation with 
his theme,—the creative artist and 
his divorce from the life of common 
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man,—but not entirely. They have 
a common blood stream for Mann’s 
view of life is the core of everything 
he writes from first to last. And 
so, while he progresses from “Little 
Herr Friedmann” in 1897 to “Mario 
and the Magician” in 1929, he does 
not change. 

Mann appeals to the intellect 
rather than to the emotions, he is a 
prober of the mind rather than a 
story-teller. There is about his work 
a certain heaviness which seems 
native to the German. He is not 
light reading but he is worth while 
reading. Of all the stories “Tonio 
Kroger” and “Death in Venice” hold 
pride of place; the much talked of 
“Fiorenza” dramatizing the con- 
flict between Lorenzo the Magnifi- 
cent and Savonarola is over elabo- 
rated and meshed in bric-a-brac. 
There is, necessarily, a certain un- 
evenness; but for such bulk of work 
the literary standard is exception- 
ally high. Mrs. Lowe-Porter has 
achieved a triumph in holding for 
us the very form and content of the 
original, an extremely difficult task. 

A caveat might be entered. While 
every worth while artist must be 
judged on his own grounds, by 
which standard Mann ranks de- 
servedly high, judged “sub specie 
zternitatis” his problems and pre- 
occupations dwindle. He sees in- 
herent conflict where others can 
see only disorder which would van- 
ish with the vision of the whole. 

B. M. O'R. 


Rim of Christendom. By Herbert 
Eugene Bolton. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $5.00. 

The author refers to the story of 
the Spanish Jesuits in the South- 
west, as “a momentous episode in 
American history, which has re- 
mained obscure,” and makes the 
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comment that they still “await 
their Parkman.” His volume ap- 
pears by way of a contribution to 
their future history, and he is 
probably the one man in the world 
best fitted to inspire such an under- 
taking. Here in some 650 pages, he 
gives a broad outline of the two 
hundred year sweep of Jesuit mis- 
sionary work in New Spain. He 
calculates that, in a complete his- 
tory, each page of his would call for 
at least a full length volume. 

His book takes the form of a bi- 
ography of lEusebio Francisco 
Kino, Jesuit and Pacific Coast 
pioneer, whose extraordinary ca- 
reer merits this summary: “... the 
most picturesque missionary pio- 
neer of all North America,—as- 
tronomer, explorer, mission builder, 
ranchman, cattle king, cartogra- 
pher, historian, defender of the 
frontier.” 

Built upon documentary ma- 
terials, most of which are still un- 
published, the volume, as it stands, 
represents the fruit of labor carried 
on for almost a lifetime, labor which 
has made the author recognized as 
the most competent authority on 
the early Catholic history of Mexico 
and the Pacific Coast. He has fol- 
lowed the subject of his biography 
on what he properly describes as 
an odyssey, “from his birthplace in 
the Italian Alps, through Germany, 
to Spain, to Mexico, to Lower Cali- 
fornia, up the West Coast of Mexico 
to the Gila and Colorado Rivers, 
and thence by a network of routes 
over the Sonora mountains to the 
Sierra Madre of Chihuahua. By 
water on ocean liner and Gulf 
steamer, by land on horseback, on 
muleback, by team, by automobile, 
and a pie, by air in a monoplane, 
I have retraced nearly all his end- 
less trails and identified most of his 
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campsites and waterholes—all this 
in an endeavor to see Kino’s world 
as Kino saw it.” 

Probably no living scholar has 
first hand acquaintance with the 
material collected and used by the 
author of the present volume, and 
all that can be done is to comment 
on the work as it lies before us. In 
the investigation of sources, in the 
distribution of material, in scholar- 
ly and sympathetic treatment of 
every question discussed, the book 
leaves nothing to be desired. It 
will long remain not only the best 
book on Father Kino, but also an 
invaluable source of information 
for those who wish to familiarize 
themselves with the story of the 
first white settlers in the south- 
western United States. It contains 
eight maps, a thorough index and 
an exhaustive bibliography—cover- 
ing publications in six languages 
and in twice as many countries— 
which includes archives, manu- 
scripts, articles, monographs and 
collections. It may well do for the 
Jesuit missions of the southwest, 
what Engelhardt’s volumes have 
done for the later Franciscan mis- 
sions. J. McS. 


Propaganda and Dictatorship. Edited 
by Harwood L. Childs. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University 
Press. $1.50. 

It is safe to assert that one-half 
of Europe is in the grip of dictator- 
ship and that the other half lives 
in the fear of a similar fate. In 
fact, the two principal forms of dic- 
tatorship, Communism and Fas- 
cism, are essentially dynamic in 
character. Soviet Russia’s claims 
to world hegemony have been sub- 
ordinated, not forgotten, while 
Nazi Germany and Mussolini’s 
Italy boldly vindicate the right f 
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Empire. At home and abroad, a 
dictatorial régime depends much 
upon propaganda. Indeed, it may 
be said that Dr. Paul Joseph Goeb- 
bels, the Minister of Public Enlight- 
enment and Propaganda in Ger- 
many, has developed his depart- 
ment into a spurious branch of 
art. In the volume under discus- 
sion it is shown how vitally the 
radio has contributed to this effect. 
Television will undoubtedly cement 
the union between leader and peo- 
ple. But what will be the emo- 
tional climax of a nation continual- 
ly kept keyed up to a pitch of war- 
time fervor? 

This symposium edited by Pro- 
fessor Childs merely opens up the 
field. One of the most valuable 
papers is that by Harold D. Lass- 
well on the scope of research on 
propaganda and dictatorship. The 
methods of violence and coercion 
utilized in Russia are touched with 
extraordinary gentleness. One gets 
the impression that the engines of 
propaganda as operated by Lenin 
or Stalin are rather necessary in- 
struments of “political education.” 
In other words, it may be that this 
study itself represents a little un- 
conscious propaganda. The parti- 
san spirit of Professor Oscar Jaszi 
is strongly reflected in his extrava- 
gant eulogy of the Vienna Social 
Democrats and his bitter criticism 
of Chancellor Dr. Schuschnigg. 
Even scholars find it difficult to re- 
main objective. 

One conclusion does emerge from 
this interesting preliminary survey: 


a free press and a free school are - 


essential to the orderly evolution 
of democracy in an age of mass- 
production: Unless parents retain 
the right to educate their children 
and the great organs of public opin- 
ion may frankly criticize public pol- 
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icy and political personalities, the 
populations of the world will be 
confined to cultural straitjackets, 
and consciousness will take the 
place of conscience. a0 & 


Two Years. By Alberto Albertini. 
Translated by Arthur Livingston. 
New York: The Viking Press. 
$2.75. 

The key to this profound fictional 
study is given succinctly in the sub- 
title: “A Novel of Time and 
Eternity.” It is as stimulating as a 
retreat, and yet it is primarily a 
novel, easy to read, absorbing, 
strong in plot construction and 
character delineation and rich in 
narrative quality. The publishers 
hail it as the outstanding Italian 
novel of the past decade. It is the 
first book by Signor Albertini to be 
presented to the American public, 
and it comes well-translated by Ar- 
thur Livingston. 

The theme is this: A young man 
of Rome named Maximus is saved 
from immediate death through a 
miracle wrought by his friend 
(Saint) Mutius, who thereupon tells 
him that God has agreed to grant 
him exactly two more years of life 
for the purpose of spiritual growth. 
The author describes brilliantly the 
reactions of Maximus and his fam- 
ily and acquaintances to this sen- 
tence. Maximus is a handsome, 
passionate, poetic boy, with aspira- 
tions toward spirituality countered 
by a very strong love of life for its 
own sake. In him rage the con- 
flicting appeals of time and eternity. 
Many a retreat master could here 
find stimulating material for con- 
ferences on sin, prayer, mortifica- 
tion, sacrifice, rule of life and sanc- 
tity, purgation and the Beatific Vi- 
sion, and the whole book might well 
be termed a Meditation on Death. 
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If there is a weak spot, it is, per- 
haps, in the mystical realm; great 
emphasis is placed on the rational 
and philosophical side of the prob- 
lem while the direct relationship 
between God and the soul is too 
much ignored. However, the book 
is, by all means, one to be read by 
thinking Catholics, and we can al- 
most find it in us to hope that the 
richly endowed editor of Corriere 
della Sera remain in political “ex- 
ile” if lacking Fascist favor gives 
him time and opportunity to write 
as he does here about life, death 
and the instability of human values. 

CG. A. 


Song for a Listener. By Leonard 
Feeney, S.J. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

Father Feeney dedicates this 
unique song to readers “weary of 
words that will not wed.” Perhaps 
the most comprehensive descrip- 
tion of his somewhat daring experi- 
ment—just thirty-three pages of 
nine lines each, riming in triplets 
—is that the words are manifestly 
mated both happily and fruitfully. 

It would be difficult to find a sub- 
ject not touched upon in this brief 
but highly varied poem. Some- 
times the lines are as tersely satiric 
as Chesterton’s early Greybeards at 
Play; again they pun as incorrigibly 
as Father Tabb; or they may plunge 
into the intricate intensities of Ger- 
ard Hopkins. This is not to say 
that Father Feeney is more like any 
of these particular poets than we 
are all like the many ancestors 
from whom we derive. In fact, one 
might quite as well point out a cer- 
tain brotherhood to Benjamin Mus- 
ser—or for that matter to Francis 
of Assisi—in the blending of 


naiveté, sophistication and devotion 
through his work. 


In a word, 
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Leonard Feeney is 


essentially 
Leonard Feeney—and his very large 
literary following will rejoice in 
this newest song which nobody but 
himself could possibly have sung. 
K. B. 


The Best Plays 1935-1936 and the 
Year Book of the Drama in 
America. Edited by Burns Man- 
tle. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $3.00. 

Victoria Regina has dominated 
a season of brilliant —if not very 
Victorian—drama. Only one other 
British comedy, Call it a Day, is ac- 
corded space in Mr. Mantle’s collec- 
tion where End of Summer and 
First Lady exhibit the mellow com- 
bination of wit and satire which our 
American playwrights are now be- 
ginning to achieve. The farce hit, 
Boy Meets Girl, employs the fertile 
background of Hollywood while the 
melodrama, Dead End, uses a tene- 
ment area in New York, but in Win- 
terset, Maxwell Anderson has uni- 
versalized gangsterdom into a 
struggle between good and evil on 
a poetic basis and Robert Sherwood 
in Idiot’s Delight has placed his 
American hero in an international 
setting. This biting commentary 
on European militarism won the 
Pulitzer prize. The dramatiza- 
tions of Ethan Frome and Pride and 
Prejudice, which complete the 
quota of the ten best plays, are so 
honest in transcription and so su- 
perb in production that they made 
theatrical history. 

Mr. Mantle calls attention to the 
increasing importance of stage 
décor and its beauty—with or with- 
out Hollywood’s financial backing. 
There were thirty fewer produc- 
tions in 1935-1936 than in the previ- 
ous season but the average was dis- 
tinctly higher. These ten plays 
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testify to the keen minds and caus- 
tic pens of American dramatists; to 
their penetration and tolerance, but 
among them only Eugene O’Neill— 
not represented here—seems_ to 
have these qualities plus poetic 
imagination. As usual Mr. Mantle 
gives invaluable lists and the com- 


SHORTER 


Fiction: The Old Ashburn Place. 
By Margaret Flint (New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50). It is not 
enough to say that this is another 
Maine novel, because, as a matter of 
fact, it deals less with the pines and 
tides of that oft-sung shore than 
with the persons and events of a 
particular household, which hap- 
pens to be situated near Portland, 
but might be found almost any- 
where in the rural East. Indeed, 
the locale of this tale might almost 
be said to be the kitchen, the actual 
and symbolic hearthstone of this 
home. Miss Flint’s finest achieve- 
ment lies in the astute psychology 
of her character creations—Charlie, 
Pop, Morris, the liberally uxorious 
Elsie, pretty citified little Marion, 
and far from least, the dead but 
potent mother, Hilda. The story 
sounds a wistfully pathetic note be- 
cause it revolves around Charlie, a 
gentle, unselfish rustic of consider- 
able native intelligence and little 
education, who has the misfortune 
to love and to be loved by the wrong 
women. The Old Ashburn Place re- 
ceived the award of $10,000 as the 
winner in the fourth Dodd, Mead 
Prize novel contest. 

Roman Year. By Isabel C. Clarke 
(New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. $2.50). The scene of Isabel 
Clarke’s latest love story is laid in 
Rome. Thus she has the chance to 
give us some very accurate descrip- 
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plete casts of all the season’s pro- 
ductions, but one continues to 
query if eight complete plays 
might not be more valuable than 
the ten with many scenes in résumé 
—even though the résumé be very 
skillful. 
E. VR. W. 


NOTICES 


tions of the Roman liturgical cere- 
monies. But it seems a pity that 
any Catholic writer should empha- 
size the mistaken though wide- 
spread belief that marriage is in- 
dissoluble only where Catholics 
are involved. It is even a greater 
shame that readers should be told 
in Confession one can never “reveal 
a single good deed nor offer any plea 
for that failure to correspond with 
the grace given to you.” 

The Enchanted Voyage. By Rob- 
ert Nathan (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.00). Light and delect- 
able, this humorous little fantasy 
concocted by Robert Nathan, fol- 
lows his Road of Ages like dessert 
after a substantial meal. It tells of 
the delightful Mr. Pecket—second 
cousin at least to Caspar Milque- 
toast—and his unexpected voyage 
in his uncaulked, keelless, non-sea- 
going sailboat out of a Bronx back- 
yard, over the Washington Bridge 
and down the open roads to the 
South. Mr. Pecket should have 
been a pirate bold roaming the 
seven seas, but he was, in fact, a 
henpecked, ineffectual little car- 
penter, and it took the proverbial 
ill wind to blow him to an enchant- 
ing escape from tawdry realism. 
Add to Mr. Pecket and his good 
ship (on wheels) The Sarah Pecket, 
a guileless, penniless, movie-minded 
maiden, nonchalantly in distress, 
and an itinerant dentist who grinds 
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knives for a living when teeth are 
not available, and you have a com- 
bination guaranteed to insure de- 
light to the most blasé. 

Until I Find. By Edgcumb Pin- 
chon (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50). A forenote asserts that the 
characters and situations in this 
work are wholly imaginary, but this 
story of a mettlesome boyhood in 
the New Forest and the Isle of 
Wight parallels so closely the child- 
hood environment of the author 
that we find therein the secret of 
its compelling atmosphere and 
pulsing narration. Here are boy- 
ish romance, companionable gyp- 
sies, supreme horsemanship, fierce 
parental authority, Kiplingish 
schooldays, gentle and lovable la- 
dies, and over all, an intense and 
freshly felt love of freedom and the 
open countryside. In several in- 
stances, however, where _ revolt 
against individual tyrants results 
in a laxity of morals on the part of 
the rebels, we must, of course, take 
exception to the author’s code. In 
view of the very English atmos- 
phere of this story, it is interesting 
to note that Mr. Pinchon now lives 
in California, where his biography 
Viva Villa was recently filmed with 
great success. 
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The Last Romans. By Theodore 
Jeske-Choinski. Translated by G. 
Barry O’Toole (Pittsburgh: The 
Pittsburgher Printing & Publishing 
Co.). The Polish novelist, Jeske- 
Choinski, has a dozen historical 
novels to his credit, dealing chiefly 
with early Christianity and _ the 
French Revolution. This, the first 
of his books to be translated into 
English, is a dramatic tale of the 
fourth century revolt of paganism 
against Christianity, ending in the 
complete victory of the Emperor 
Theodosius over Arbogast in the 
Battle on the Frigidus. The story 
centers around the love of Winfred, 
the Christian Duke of Italy, for the 
pagan Vestal, Fausta Ansonia. It 
describes well fourth century Rome, 
Milan, Como and Vienne, and draws 
full length portraits of Theodosius, 
Valentinian II., the puppet Emperor 
Eugenius, Argobast, Symmachus, 
and St. Ambrose. It is well trans- 
lated and ably introduced with a 
Foreword and an Archzological 
Note by Msgr. O’Toole, author of 
the widely read Case Against Evo- 
lution and other books, Rector of 
the Catholic University of Peking 
from 1925-1933, and at present Head 
of the Department of Philosophy in 
Duquesne University. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Picture Books AND Fairy TALEs: 
It’s time to think of books for 
Christmas! Stop Look Listen. By 
Berta and Elmer Hader (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.00). The 
Haders this season are full of cau- 
tions; they feature John and Mary 
who never cross streets against traf- 
fic lights or stand in drafts or play 
with matches. Their conduct is in- 
deed exemplary but the same lesson 
taught in the reverse by Slovenly 





Peter was far more entertaining. 
We are sure that George Washington 
(Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00) 
did sometimes skate on thin ice 
when he was a little boy, for the 
cover of Ingri and Edgar Parin 
d’Aulaire’s 1936 Christmas book 
depicts him in a most precarious 
position on a prancing white pony. 
The full-page color lithographs are 
so decorative and amusing and the 
small paragraphs of text so well 














written that a child is given a very 
clear idea of Washington’s life and 
of the Revolution. No nursery will 
be complete without it! George 
Washington lived in exciting times, 
but don’t forget there are Indians 
Today (Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
$2.00). To prove it Marie and 
Mable Scacheri illustrate their book 
with remarkably good photographs 
as they describe the visits of a little 
Indian girl to all the neighboring 
pueblos in New Mexico, and show 
how kindly and gay Indians really 
are. 

Grandpa named No-Sitch: The 
Hound (Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00) 
when he looked him over and said: 
“That? A dog? There ain’t no 
sitch!” But No-Sitch only said: 
“Wooo—” Phil Stong’s text and 
Kurt Wiese’s pictures are full of 
good laughs. A very different kind 
of dog is Margaret S. and Helen 
Lossing Johnson’s Tally-Ho (Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $1.75), who was 
born on a great English country 
place, came to the Horse Show in 
New York as the stable friend of 
Sir Thomas’s best hunter, ran with 
a fire engine and then retired to 
bird shooting in Virginia. Tally- 
Ho is a spotted Dalmatian but Little 
Doe Mack is the story of a wire- 
haired terrier illustrated by Van 
Trenck (Bobbs Merrill Co. $1.50). 
There are not so many pictures as in 
Tally-Ho, but Eleanor Youmans tells 
the tale of Mack’s kidnaping and 
how he found his way back to his 
family with so much sympathy and 
understanding that it knocks at the 
heart of any “doggy-minded” read- 
er, young or old. Dorothy and Mar- 
guerite Bryan’s Tammie and That 
Puppy (Dodd, ‘Mead & Co. $1.00), 
the further adventures of the little 
Scotch terrier of their former books, 
has the same heart-reaching appeal. 
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To go from dogs to cats, no child 
could possibly resist Clare Furlay 
Newberry’s Mittens (Harper & Bros. 
$1.50), the fat little pussy so en- 
chantingly pictured in every atti- 
tude a cuddly kitten assumes. De- 
cidedly a cat with character! It 
was with a white china cat that lit- 
tle Taro Chan went to sleep every 
night in far-away Japan. Taro 
Chan loved his father and mother 
and sister and baby brother and 
their small paper house, but he did 
hate Great Sweeping Day (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.75) when 
everything was turned upside 
down, so he ran away and got into 
one scrape after another until he 
found his way home again just in 
time for the Boys‘ Festival Day. 
Esther Wood’s pictures and story 
have real atmosphere and much 
charm. So has another smallish 
book, The Oak Tree House, by Kath- 
arine Gibson, with pictures by Vera 


Bock (Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50). When little Edward VI. 


was King, a Goodman and his 
Dame were turned out of their cot- 
tage by the Sheriff and with Madame 
Pepper, their Cat, and Mustard, 
their Dog, they went to live in one 
of the great big oaks on the King’s 
Highway. Fortunately they are 
able to rescue one of the King’s own 
messengers from robbers and are 
promptly paid a visit by his Maj- 
esty. The woodcuts take rank with 
the best of the season. We also like 
the simple telling of the tale. 
That is the secret of Afke’s Ten 
which has been translated from the 
Dutch of Ninke Van Hichtum by M. 
Kiersted Pidgeon and illustrated by 
Hilda Van Stockum (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $2.00). A classic in Hol- 
land, it comes to us endorsed by the 
International Bureau of Education. 
It gives us a glimpse of a family in 
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Friesland—such a poor family— 
just after the arrival of the tenth 
“dolly”—that’s the pet name for 
babies. Afke could only give her 
darlings potatoes with mustard for 
dinner and porridge made out of 
whey for supper; but they were 
happy just the same and mis- 
chievous Klaas spent all his hard- 
earned pennies to buy a warm 
woolen apron for Mem (Mother) 
and Mem cut up her one Sunday 
dress for her two little girls. Ninke 
Van Hichtum may be the Louisa Al- 
cott of Holland. Collected by Ralph 
Steele Boggs, professor of Spanish 
in the University of North Carolina, 
while he was in Spain working on 
an Index of Spanish folk tales, re- 
written in Granada by Mary Gould 
Davis, Supervisor of Story-telling in 
the New York Public Library, and 
illustrated by pictures drawn on the 
scene by Emma Brock, Three Golden 
Oranges and Other Spanish Folk Tales 
(Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00) 
could not fail to be authentic in at- 
mosphere and spirit. They wear 
their learned authorship lightly, 
however, and have captured the hu- 
mor of Spain as well as other na- 
tional traits. ; 
Very different is Julian R. 
Meade’s Teeny and the Tall Man 
(Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00) 
which chronicles the “Park Ave- 
nue” acquaintance of Teeny with 
one of her mother’s friends, called 
Mr. Jones. Grace Paull’s pictures 
have humor and imagination, but 
it really isn’t very interesting to 
hear that Teeny was served with 
vanilla ice cream for tea at a very 
exclusive restaurant. The everyday 
life of Our Little Mongolian Cousin 
(L. C. Page. $1.00), who takes his 
tea with salt and eats mutton with 
his fingers, makes much better read- 
ing. Batu has lived on horseback 
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ever since he was six; he lives, in 
fact, just as his ancestors did eight 
hundred years ago when they rode 
into China with Genghis Khan. It 
is in Mongolia that Japan is now 
trying to check Russia’s advance 
into China, so Phyllis Ayer Sowers’ 
first-hand knowledge and _ photo- 
graphs give some importance to 
this modest little volume. Jacques 
at the Window (Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. $1.50) looks out at Paris of the 
Left Bank, only he can’t see much 
of it for his mother is concierge 
and they live in two little dark 
rooms. Jacques has three toys, 
Lion his hoop, a homemade boat 
and a ball that has lost its bounce, 
but one night he dreams that the 
bronze horse from the fountain 
takes him down the Seine to the sea 
and the dream comes true when 
the rich family upstairs engages his 
mother as nurse for their holiday 
in Normandy. Child life in Paris— 
particularly in the Luxembourg 
Gardens—lives in Sybil Emerson’s 
sympathetic pen and pencil. 

Kate Seredy’s Listening (Viking 
Press. $2.00) is most delightful 
both in binding and illustrations. 
It attempts to combine the history 
of an old farmhouse from Dutch 
days to the present, with the story 
of the modern children who listen 
to the tale, but we feel that neither 
atmosphere is sustained. Chapter 
I. about the little girl arriving by 
bus in Hopkins Corner proves how 
well Miss Seredy can write. Mairin 
Cregan’s Old John (The Macmillan 
Co. $2.00) is a shoemaker in Kerry 
who lives very happily with a blue 
terrier, a white goat and a red hen 
until the clever white cat joins 
them. Then their troubles begin, 
for the white cat is a fairy doctor 
and a wicked dwarf longs to destroy 
him. Miss Sewell’s black and white 














illustrations are distinguished. Few 
wiiters can tell a fairy tale like 
George MacDonald. It is a rare 
treat to have a reprint of his The 
Fairy Fleet, illustrated by Stuyve- 
sant Van Veen (Holiday House. 
$1.25), in a form that matches the 
poetic yet sturdy imagination and 
style. Another most happy re- 
union with an old friend is to meet 
again Frank Stockton’s The Re- 
formed Pirate (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.50) and with him such 
delicious characters as The Float- 
ing Prince, Ting-a-Ling and The 
Beeman. Stockton’s humor never 
fails and for the children who 
haven’t the old volumes of Si. 
Nicholas, this collection, with its 
Reginald Birch pictures, is a per- 
fect gift. 

Fine for Christmas stockings are 
two cardboard booklets, both beau- 
tifully printed, Puss in Boots and 
The Old Woman and Her Pig (Holi- 
day House. 50 cents each). The 
Pirate of Pooh by Marjorie Barrows 
(Rand McNally & Co. $1.50) has 
thirteen gay one-act plays for every 
season and occasion with such va- 
ried settings as Buccaneer Bay, 
Beanstalk Bungalow, Witches 
Broadcasting Station, Santa’s Sit- 
ting Room, etc. They all have not 
only some central idea but action 
and humor. Anne Drewe Stephen’s 
Christmas Plays for Little Children 
(Peter Reilly Co. 60 cents) offer 
five short episodes each closing with 
a tableau around the Crib. It is a 
beautiful thought to introduce some 
of the prophecies into each one, but 
the dialogue varies unhappily be- 
tween the highflown and the collo- 
quial. A Retreat with St. Ignatius 
in Pictures for ‘Children with Car- 
toons by F. Caryll Houselander and 
the Explanations by Geoffrey Bliss, 
S.J. (Sheed & Ward. $1.25) is quite 
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an extraordinary achievement, for 
the cartoons are so interesting and 
warrant such close inspection that 
it will make the answers to the 
“Yesses and Noes” at the end of 
each explanation a really fascinat- 
ing game, and we believe it may be 
a game with sound spiritual values. 

This is the third year that Helen 
Sewell’s distinctive and beautiful 
drawings have gone into the mak- 
ing of one of the loveliest of our 
Christmas books. This year they 
are very happily combined with a 
distinguished text in the stories of 
Ten Saints by Eleanor Farjeon (Ox- 
ford University Press. $2.50) 
wherein the well-known St. Fran- 
cis, St. Patrick, St. Christopher, St. 
Martin together with the lesser- 
known St. Giles, St. Hubert, St. 
Dorothea, St. Simeon Stylites and 
the real St. Nicholas come to life 
as the gallant heroes and hero- 
ines they were. It is a treasure of 
a book for your most particular 
child. 

The Junior Bible, an American 
translation, edited by Edgar J. 
Goodspeed and illustrated by Frank 
Dobias (The Macmillan Co. $2.50). 
It'is difficult in a very short review 
to name all the defects or to praise 
sufficiently the excellent idea in- 
corporated in Mr. Goodspeed’s con- 
densed Biblical concordance. It is 
certainly essential for children to 
know the great stories from the 
Bible in their original beauty, but 
although this modern translation 
may make simpler reading it is 
rather like reducing Shakespeare 
to colloquial prose. Thus in 
1 Corinthians xiii, ‘‘sounding 
brass” becomes “noisy gong” and 
then, “Love is not envious or boast- 
ful. It does not put on airs. It is 
not rude. It does not insist on its 
rights. It does not become angry,” 
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which is all very true but robs the 
English-speaking child of one of the 
great heritages of his literature. It 
is more serious when the three 
Kings are contracted into “Astrolo- 
gers.” The beginning of the Gospel 
of St. John is omitted—so is the 
Last Supper—in toto, and the story 
of the Resurrection and the appari- 
tions is incomplete. But if this is 
not a book for Catholic children, 
Catholic children need one like it. 


For OLDER GIRLS AND Boys: Made- 
moiselle Misfortune, by Carol Ryrie 
Brink, illustrated by Kate Seredy 
(The Macmillan Co. $2.00), is a gift 
of real good fortune to the younger 
girls, although some people did 
think that M. and Mme. Moreau 
were to be pitied for having but one 
son and six daughters Alice, Bea- 
trice, Cecily, Drucilla, Estella, Fe- 
licia! It was because Alice was so 
polite and so capable that she won 
her trip to the Riviera with the ec- 
centric American spinster. The six 
little Moreau sisters are very much 
alive and very amusing and charm- 
ing. We don’t see why Miss Brink 
can’t give us a separate story about 
the other five of them. We hope 
she will. Over The Covered Bridge 
(The Macmillan Co. $2.00) Cor- 
nelia Meigs drives us back to the 
mountains of Vermont in 1800, to 
spend a winter there with a widow 
and her son and Constance, their 
little visitor from Boston. We be- 
come familiar with the beauty of 
the mountains and the courage re- 
quired to battle with the great snow- 
drifts and months of cold, but we 
also learn the warmth of good 
neighbors when Ethan Allen, of 
whom there is a vivid portrait, calls 
the countryside together for a 
“Barnrising.” The pictures are by 
Marguerite de Angeli. 
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For older girls comes 


Betsy’s 
Napoleon, by Jeanette Eaton, with 
pictures by Pierre Brissaud (Wil- 


liam Morrow & Co. $2.50). It is 
based on the Memoirs of Mrs. Abel, 
who was that Betsy, daughter fo 
William Balcombe, Esq., of the East 
India Co., whose house, The Briars, 
was Napoleon’s first shelter when 
he came to St. Helena. While Long- 
wood was being prepared, the Em- 
peror lived in the large Pavilion in 
the Balecombe’s garden and he and 
little Betsy became close friends. 


‘Betsy was a spirited young lady 


whose temper matched the Gen- 
eral’s. The characters are well 
drawn, the action exciting and the 
story of the friendship between the 
great exile and the young girl is as 
touching as it is authentic. It is an 
unusual girl’s book. And so is 
Margery Bianco’s delightfully print- 
ed Winterbound with its perfect deco- 
rations by Kate Seredy (Viking 
Press. $2.00), in which we follow 
the fortunes of three girls and their 
brother who are left to face the win- 
ter in a Connecticut farmhouse 
without furnace or running water 
while both their father and mother 
are called away. One really feels 
the cold of the blizzard when plucky 
Garry nurses her sisters through 
the flu and she and Martin sit up all 
night to keep the stove burning. 
There are mystery, romance, fun 
and thrills galore in The Secret of 
the Chestnut Tree by Helen A. Mon- 
sell (Bobbs Merrill Co. $1.75), a 
story of boarding school life in a 
lovely old mansion in Virginia. The 
author has an intimate knowledge 
of the South and its traditions as 
well as a sympathetic understand- 
ing of youthful character and taste, 
and she can tell a story. Last year’s 
People from Dickens has a compan- 
ion in this year’s Louisa Alcott’s 

















People (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50) in which that expert in chil- 
dren’s literature, May Lamberton 
Becker, by means of a charming, 
discriminating Introduction, sets 
the stage for the best-loved people 
in Miss Alcott’s pages to present 
themselves to us in her own words. 
Thomas Fogarty has pictured them 
lovingly and accurately in just the 
clothes and colors which best be- 
come them. In simple dress, as be- 
fits the story, is Saddle and Bridle 
by Fjeril Hess, illustrated by Mar- 
garet Ayer (The Macmillan Co. 
$1.75), which proves how much ad- 
venture and romance can be crowd- 
ed into one vacation in Colorado. 
Colorado is mild, however, com- 
pared to Manchuria whose two 
crops—bandits and soy beans—seem 
much too closely related for com- 
fort when the refugees from the 
Chinese famine seek to settle a new 
village Beyond the Great Wall 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.00). Always 
the bandits hover in the hills and 
Ming, the Chinese orphan discovers 
treachery within the community 
stockade, but after weeks of sus- 
pense, the settlers led by the Japan- 
ese peddler, Osaki, win out. There 
is much excitement as well as Japan- 
ese propaganda in Edward Drag- 
onet’s very well written book which 
W. H. Lohse has illustrated. Not 
so exciting is S. S. Smith’s The 
Falcon Mystery, illustrated by James 
Reid (Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00), 
an attractively printed story whose 
scene is the Great Plain of Hungary 
where the Magyar descendants of 
Genghis Khan are still horseherd- 
ers. Stefan and Bela, the heroes, 
are also enthusiastic falconers. 
Their adventures include a graphic 
description of the ancient sport 
and, when their soaring hawk one 
day brings down a carrier pigeon 
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they find a secret message which 
defeats their enemies. It is a breezy 
tale but lacks the tenseness achieved 
in Gertrude Robinson’s Sachim Bird 
which Julian Brazelton has illus- 
trated (E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00). 
Robin, the stowaway, escapes from 
the foul scullery of Captain Wey- 
mouth’s ship in 1605 in Casco Bay 
and swims ashore. Saved from 
drowning by the kindly Abenaki 
Indians, Robin becomes a_ blood 
brother of one of the young braves 
and rescues the Chief’s son when 
he is kidnaped by the brutal Eng- 
lish Captain. The narrow escape 
from a Mohawk war party and 
Robin’s meeting with the saintly 
French Jesuit make unusually in- 
teresting reading, in fact, much bet- 
ter reading than The Codfish Musket 
by a more experienced author, Ag- 
nes Danforth Hewes (Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. $2.00), which also has 
an authentic historical background. 
Mrs. Hewes has chosen the period 
just after the Revolution when 
American trade was expanding to- 
ward the Pacific. Her boy hero has 
been brought up in Boston on tales 
of John Ledyard who dreamed and 
labored for the northwest fur trade. 
Mrs. Hewes has a good subject but 
her narrative loses its sense of di- 
rection. The Great Bridge by Wil- 
liam F. Hendrix, S.J. (Benziger 
Bros. $1.50) is saved by the dar- 
ing boys and one of the Faculty in 
a Catholic boarding school, who 
circumvent a Communist plot with 
very cool courage. Father Hendrix 
writes in the easy style that may 
be read and written without much 
effort. 


Books OF KNOWLEDGE: The Dir- 
isible Book by William Clayton and 
Helen Sloman Pryor (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. $1.00) has forty-eight 
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full-page photographs, many of 
which were taken of the Hinden- 
burg on her first voyage. The text 
relates the experiences of a boy and 
girl on a real flight, but the pictures 
are rather disappointing. Far more 
alluring in design is the strictly ter- 
restial tour conducted and described 
in Denmark Caravan (Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.00) by the foremost wom- 
an in our diplomatic corps, Ruth 
Bryan Owen. Two girls and two 
boys accompanied the Minister to 
Denmark in a trailer through all the 
untraveled byways of the little pas- 
toral kingdom whose charm is more 
than suggested in the drawings of 
the clever Danish artist, Hedvig 
Collin. Mrs. Owen’s narrative in- 
clines to the self-conscious. We 
also confess to thinking that dry- 
ness is the keynote to the style of 
Andrew Lang whose Tales of Troy 
and Greece, illustrated by H. J. 
Ford (Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.00), reappear this year in a new 
edition to belie our suggestion. The 
Iliad and Odyssey with the his- 
tories of Theseus, Perseus, Meleager 
and the Golden Fleece are included 
with H. J. Ford’s excellent illustra- 
tions. 

Back beyond the days of Troy go 
Flowers and Their Travels, a most 
fascinating volume by Frances 
Margaret Fox, with drawings by 
Clotilde Embree Funk (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Co. $1.50), in which one learns 
that larkspur once grew in the gar- 
dens of the Egyptian princesses 
along the Nile and that tulips were 
the cherished treasure of the Turks. 
It was a merchant in Holland who 
found some Turkish onions in a rug 
and who planted them after dinner 
to find his sober vegetable patch, a 
little later, a riot of beauty. Dande- 
lions boarded the first ships that 
came over here but a more unwel- 
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come immigrant came 
from Russia. 


recently 
One Russian tumble- 
weed plant can produce three thou- 


sand seeds! But that is nothing 
compared to an oyster who can lay 
half a billion eggs. If all the shells 
that are hatched in the ocean grew 
to maturity, even the ocean couldn’t 
contain them and the seas would 
overflow the continents, according 
to Strange Sea Shells and Their 
Stories (L. C. Page. $2.50). In this 
treasury of strange facts you can 
also read about shells that build 
rafts, play hide and seek, fight with 
a dagger and spin a golden thread 
that once was the pride of kings. 
A. Hyatt Verrill has revealed a 
wonderland that most of us ig- 
nore. 

Personally we are just as glad not 
to be reminded in The Book of Liv- 
ing Reptiles (J. B. Lippincott Co. 
$2.00) of all the unpleasant deni- 
zens of the world, but Raymond L. 
Ditmars is a reptile enthusiast and 
the pictures by Helene Carter puts 
his subjects in their most decorative 
light. She has placed her serpents 
and lizards just where they ought 
to be on each map with tortoises and 
turtles and iguanas, etc., in between 
and makes them look quite gay. 
But no one who reads and digests 
The Boy’s Book of Strength by C. 
Ward Crampton, M.D. (Whittlesey 
House-McGraw Hill Book Co. $2.00) 
will ever see snakes when no snakes 
are there! Dr. Crampton has man- 
aged to make his manual of good 
advice so practical and readable 
that we agree with Jack Dempsey’s 
recommendation: “This is a good 
book.” 


For YounG or OLp: The Triptych 
of the Three Kings (McFarlane, 
Warde, McFarlane. $1.00) is one 
of those ideal Christmas books 








which appear many years apart. 
Felix Timmermans has a style, 
caught by his translator, H. L. Rip- 
perger, that is as lambent as his 
imagination and his legend of the 
three peasants, a shepherd, a fisher 
and a beggar who find the Holy 
Family one Christmas Eve in the 
wood has strange depths despite its 
extreme simplicity. The fisher and 
the beggar try to escape the mem- 
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ory of the holy time; only the shep- 
herd accepts God’s invitation will- 
ingly. But it is the beggar then 
who meets the little wayside Ma- 
donna hurrying over the snow to 
her tryst in the church. There 
around the Cross he finds them all 
and loses his fear of solemn mo- 
ments. He was a beggar outward- 
ly, but he had the riches of wisdom 
in his heart. E. VR. W. 
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